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New York. 





residence, 


Dresden, Sedanstrasse 1 


ALBERTO L 





Avenue 


tudio: (¢ arnegie Hall 


ELLMAN, 


18 Lefferts Place, 
luesdays and Fridays. 


ACHERS’ 








Church, Madison Av and 71st St., 


ARNOLD VOLPE, 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


resentative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


Philadelphia, 408 
Dresden, 


Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
pupils desiring to study with 
her.” 


B. LAMPERTI. 


L\URENCE, 

fast 18th Street, New York. 
loped; the art of sing 
fter the purest Italian schools; 
and beautifu 





New York 


( res 

n irgan les 

I Ss finest 
Street, New York 

Director peratic 


TION 
ent of the Mollen 
Lenox Avenue 
Frances 


er singers now 


Wissner Hall 


OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
METHOD 


New York 


FIDELIA BURT, 
ind Sole Exp« om of 
stenography 


French Method of 


seau-Galin-Paris-Chevé 


lraining.”’ 
Brooklyn 


AGENCY, 
1855. Engagements 


cians and Music Teachers 
ROCKWELL, Manager 


Street 


Tenor. 
INSTRUCTION 
Oratorio 
1215 Carnegie Hall, 
nday and Thursday afternoons. 


New York. 
Solo Violinist 
Street, New York 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


hurch, New York. 
address St. James’ 
New York. 


COMPOSER 
at the St. Peters- 
luring Rubinstein’s 
Instruction 


enue, New York 


‘4 I 
agements accepted 
New York 


THE HH, W. GREENE. STUDIOS. 


VOICE THE SPECIALTY 


SINGING 
brary site 
NEW YORK 





MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 


MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certificated teachers of the 


METHOD and Ensemble Pianists 


Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
332 West 56th Street, New York City 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST 
314 East 1sth Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number aj pupils 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO 
18 East 2 


AND CONCERT 
d Street, New York 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 


PIAN " COMPOSITION 
Ad s Ves S Ne York 
CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of Ascension With the 
National Conservator iction: Organ and 
Harmony 


ERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Director of Musical Department 
Asheville College r Young Wor 


Asheville, N. ¢ 


\ 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 


Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING 
New Studios Carnegie H New York 


LARITONE, 


-RILL 


ncert 


PERRY AVI 

Opera—Oratori Cx 
and Vocal Instruction 

Park, South, New York 


220 Centra 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director and Soloist, Professor of 
Sacred Heart 


1301, 


Musical 
Violin, Convent of the 
Address: 156 Fifth Ave., Studi 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Prepared for 
Church, Cé 


133 East 16th Street, 


Pror.-F. J. AnD Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 
Flushing Conservatory of Music. 
Vocal and 


42 North Prince Street 
New Y 


Pupils 
neert and Oratorio. 


Studio: New York. 


Instrumental 
Flushing, L 


PAUL WIALLARD, 
Officier d’Académie of France 
VOICE CULTURE 
French and English Répertoire. 
489 Fifth Avenue 


New Studios 


O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, © 


Vocal Teacher, Choir Director 


Baritone Soloist for Concerts and Recitals, or 
} placed | 


with Soprano Soloist or Quartet. Pupils 
in choir, when capable (moderate salary), for ex 
perience 


Studio 12 East 18th Street, New York 


GEORGE SWEE!, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
ces educated strictly in the Italian School 
81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th 
Director of the al department at ( 
during July and August 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 


\ 


Stuc 








irs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
P nd \ 


» street New York 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
CONTRALTO 
Carnegie Hall, 


& Mrs. CONRAD WIRTZ 
PIANO SCHOO! 

112 West t2sth Street 

New York 


New York 


Mr 


Harmony and Theory 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 

Opera Tenor 

Will accept pupils for V 
cultivated per contract; Italian method 

145 East 83d Street, near Lexington ave 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 


AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given t students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
& H. CARRI, Directors 





PIANO 


LESCHETIZKY | RICHARD 








New York 


1. 
York Studio: 2 West 33d Street 


Mt 





| the Voice 118 West 


Su.,.New York 
hautauqua 


Italian Method 
specialty 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


Culture; good voice 


| JEANNE 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N { 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


Mrs. HELEN BOICE- 


HUNSICKER, 
SOPRANO. 
Recitals, Oratorio and Concert. 
121 West 42d Street, New York 


+. Peet, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist 


Song 


Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Avenue and 2gth Street 
Studic 1402 Broadway, New York 
a > 
Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and ( rmaster 5S Pau Chapel 
Trinity Par New York Author f The Art 
f Breat g Address t » Vesey Street 
VAIN \ [>] 
Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Concert ar Church Repertoire 
N j ( g H New York 
\ ‘ | NT | 
rit KY HOLD! rit ~ 
Instruct 1 4 f Musi 
Stud for ler S ay Ha 
€ nal add Eas Street, New York 
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Oh Po FS (OVW ILINS 
ce Culture and the art { Singing Stu 
wwariable address): Carnegie Hall, New York 
York season, October 23, 18 May 1, 19% 
Kar Cit M Ci 1 August 
y Ie er J ng 
ril IX SC FL IN ii i 
\ n Schoo 
\ Pian ry and Ens e Pla g 
e 4 » s 
3 2 gton Aver klyn, N 
\ LIAM H LR BI 
Concert Pianist—Ir n 
Stud Ss way Hal 


W. RIESBERG, 


ACCOMPANISI1 


S. C. BENNETT, 


Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 


Singing 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 


Studi 827 Carnegie Hal! New York 


ERNEST CARTER, 


Conductor and Organist 


Address after September 20 
Princeton University, 


Princeton, N. | 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 


Pianist and Teacher 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD 
Studio: Room 81, Carnegie Hall, New York 
LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY 
Teacher of Singing. 


of “Hints About My Singing Method.” 
New York 


Author 
203-205 West s6th Street, 


| Mae. EMMA Ri DERICK. 


Rapid development and Complete Education of 

44th Street, New York 

Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRANO 


Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Concerts, 
Address 


C. B. HAWLEY, 


Composer, Conductor 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and 
Church Choir, 


Studi 251 Fifth Ave., corner 28th St New York 


| SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 


BASSO CANTANTE 

Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture 

Tone Placing and Reparation a 
Studi 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Oratorio, 


179 East 64th Street, New York 
Ws. M. Semnacner, Director 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music 


The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE. 


D ( yy 


| SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 last 14th Street, New York. 
onducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda. Fannie Francisca 


ARONE, 


(y 


The Strathmore, 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
Vocal Instruction 


Broadway and s2d Street, 
New York. 


STELLA BURR, 
Accompanist. Vocal Culture 
Style, Finish, Repertoire 
Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church 
Studi 76 West 82d 


KATE 


Street 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal 
Home Studio 51 


HARRIET VI¢ 


Instruction 


East 62d Street, New York 


rTORINE WETMORE 
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LNCIS CA lER 
I NI 
r t r 
8 | Stree ew York 
Miss EMMA HOWSO)? 
a Donna 
I al I I ¢ 
Lampe \ ght 
Tuesdays a =& = 
Miss EMMA THURSI 
Will receive a limited nu er of pupils 
Vocal Stud ¢ Carnegie Ha New York 
Receiving days at stu , Monday and Wednesday 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONI 
The Accompanist and Musical Director 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
VOCAL CULTURE 
836 Lexington Ave r address Musica Covunisa 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI 
VOICE ¢ LTURE SKILL OF SINGING 


so West asth Street 
New York 


CAIA AARUP, 


CONCERT PIANISTE 
Instruction in Piar ar Ensemble Accompan! 
ments for Concert and ()perat Artis a specialty 
Studi 489 Fifth Avenue 
Residence ; St. Nicholas Avenue 
LILLIAN LITTLEHALES 
A. R. C. M London, England 
VIOLONCELLIST 
1st West 7oth Street, New York 


M. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
17th Street, New York 


8 East 


“I confidently state that Mr. Price’s knowledge 
f the voice, male and female, and style of 
singing, entitle him to a high rank among teach 
ers.""— MANUEL (GriARCIA 


MUSICAITI 
ACADEMY, 


NEW YORK 





MAX WERTHEIM, Director, 
so West 23d Street 
Thorough and ystemat nstr r n all 
hranches f mt ir ginning ghest 
rtistic perfecti 
MME. ADELE LEWIN( 
Concert Pianicte and Teacher 
futhorized Teacher of eschetizky Method 
Concert tals. \ 1 
Address: Care Ste H 
ast 73d Street. New York 
BEATRICE MOCS 
SORPANO 
I on, MME I SI ) 
> We r 
Me 
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METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 


21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 


Leading Members of the Faculty: 


ALBERT ROss PARSONS, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, W. FP. SHERMAN, 
KaTE S. CHITTENDEN, Louts SCHMIDT. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 





Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and sad Street, New York. 








Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique. 


Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 











DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, lsaguages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en- 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg 


Monstrur HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falck- 
speaks English, German and Spanish. 
Address 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION 
La Villa Violette. 








Trocadero. 
22rue Raynouard. Mme. Piessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mae. ED. COLONNE, 
PROFESSEUR DF_CH 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION. 


436 rue | de Berlin, Centre. 


MR. ‘CHARL FS DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard 
1 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris 


Mite. MARTINI, 


87 rue St. Lazare, Prés de la Gare. 
Actuellement Artiste du Theatre Lyrique. 
Professeur de Chant. Mise-en-scéne. Diction. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


rue de la Victoire, 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste on 
stage. 











MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHFSI. 
too Av de Villiers, Paris. 


JULIANI, 
48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 


Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Theatre in Studio. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance ‘VAlma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 


PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 
FOR FOREIGNERS. Spechias, Singing. 
MESDAMES ADAM, 

s rue Guillaume Tell, Place Pereire, Paris. 








MME. FRANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 





MME. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocad Pétrarche, 


5 rue Paris. 





MME. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


20 Clement Marot. 
Professeur de Chant. Voice Placement. Réper- 
toire. Four languages. Mise-en-scéne. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH. 
Special Method for foreigners. 
MLLE. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 





de la Pom 
PRIVATE PENSION or APA RIMENTS ai with 
or without board. 


Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Five 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. 


Excellent cuisine. 


MME. VITEAU PAUL. 

Jt ney my Lévy de l'Opéra Comique.) Soloists de la 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire et Concerts 
= dR Voice Lessons. Class or Private, Monsieur 
Viteau Paul, Litérateur. French Grammar and Litera- 
_—, Class or Private. 55 Rue de Prony (Parc Monceau), 


FRENCH, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 
(OPERA.) 








PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 
The work of the school was 
. lished by Mr. A. K. Vinort. > 
Virgil Clavier Schoo! of Bostoa 
z Wiipaz, Di 4 


rector, 
Boston, Mass 


| Kz 


35s Boylston St., 


W. A. HOWLAND 





Co 
Steinert Building, ass., 
memes 121 — Fa St., Worcester. Mass. 


FRANK MORSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Artistic Piano Playing taught. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Mme. ARELINE p—E BERG-LOFGREN 


Teacher of Singing, 
Viardot-Garcia Method. 
Studio: 149a Tremont St 


GERTRUDE WALKER, 
SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratori 
oe . Mt. Vernon Street, "Salem, Mass. 


- Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and | anne, also Theory and 


rmony. 
Graduate of the Roval High School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL or MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue. 
WEST SIDE BRANCH, 45 West 92d Street. 


Instruction in all branches of Music. Ensemble Class 
meets Friday evenings, 45 West 93d Street. 





Miss MINNIE TOPPING, 
Pupil of H. M. Field, Carrefio, Martin Krause, 
De Pachmann 
Concert Pianist and Instruction. 
527 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, or care Musical Courier 


Miss JESSIE M ARY BECKMAN, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
No, ra1gs Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Studio: 





CORNELIA DYAS, 
PIANIST. 


Piano Lessons. 39 East Twenty-first st., New York 





AUGUST WALTHER, 


Instruction. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation 
601 Carnegie Hall, New York 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 











Co: + - -Pianist. 
Pupils received in appectiea, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation 
Studio: ‘Srp-818 arnegie Hall, New York 








H. M. 
FIELD, 
The Eminent Canadian 

Concert Pianist. 
Studio: 

21 Grassi Strasse, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY 
American pupile accepted 

Apply Leipzig address, 
or 105 Gloucester Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 














Canada. 








Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
aa Park Street, 











MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Base—Concert and 
Vocal Instruction. 
40a Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


uel of einert Hall, 
Della Sedie, Paris. 


Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 
Summer course of Lecture-Lessons and Re- 
citals for Music Teachers in July, 1900. Pull 
particulars on application. 

162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
HARPIST. 


Boston Symphony Oe tell, 
a WHITE, 

CAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


FREDERICK SMITH, Tenor. 




















Quarecto and Concert, 21 Music Hall, 
ny cympetnetts ; ry, of taste and 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Boston. 
“Perfection of legato, of intonation, fervor 
pd style.”—Boston H -™ “A voice of liberal 
1 intel ~ ay Boston : ite 
singing.”—Boston T: 
Teacher of Piano, Onna and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE. 


ecital, \ 
170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, 
OCAL een 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Send for List. 








VIRGIL 


Piano School and 
School of 
Public Performance. 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


29—West 15th Street——29 
NEW YORK. 


29 


WE 
RESULTS 
SHOW. 














PIANO. 
VOCAL. Theory, 





Catah Free on 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, —— je most artistic and com- 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral lastramcats. 


“Chamber Music, 


Daatiantin 


mt 


Counterpoint, pain 


Harmony, 
msemble Playing, &c. 


(Caneada.) 


Oldest and Largest Music School 


Music, Elocation, Languages. 
Tuition, Board and other expenses are 
School of Eleeation, Able Faculty. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY. or MUSIC. 
Dr. EXOWARD FISHER, Musical DirecTror 
Affiliated with the University of Toronte and with Irinity University. 


and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 


Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Ete. 


Attendance 1081 last season. 
one-third less than in the largest cities. 
CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , wa 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


J. D. A. TRIPP, 








THE LEADING CANADIAN PIANIST 
TEACHER, 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 
For terms and dates apply to 


Rooms 13 and 14 Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Toronto, Canada. 





Dr. ALBERT HAM, Musica! Director 
Upper Canada College and Havergal Cottons, 
Toronto. t in Training Vocalists for the 
Advanced Courses in Organ and Theory. 
Address 526 Church Street, Toronto, Canada, or 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


MRS. H. W. PARKER, 


SOPRANO. 





and Ontario 
Conservatory of Music, 
yom nee ONT. 
highest educational facilities in 

iri ATURE. MUSIC, ART, ELO- 

TION, COMMERCIAL AND DOM- 
atic SCIENCE. Elegant and cape- 
cious buildings, provided with every 


, 
Ladies 
College comfort in steam heating, electric 
lighting, &«. Healthful ss infla- 


enees calculated to build up a refined ry noble character. Apply 


for calendar and further information 
Rev. J. J. “HARE, Ph. D., Principal 


FRANK S. WELSMAN, 


Piano Virtuoso and Teacher. 
Pupil of Prof. Martin Krause. 


82 Madison Avenue, Toronto 
Toronto College of Music 


Ontario 








MARY HAYDON CROWLEY, 


COLORATURA SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song. Recital. 
Victoria Hotel, Palace Hill, 

City of Quebec, Canada. 


Mr. — Ranagnens Tenor, 
rio and Concert. 
MISS LOUISE TANDY, Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Pupils received at the Conservatory of Music, 


Studio: 








Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 











Address: Toronto Conservatory of Music. | Toronto, Canada. 

Y FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
zous PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
NEIGHBORS Feet THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 

DELIGHT. 
YOUR FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 

PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE 

FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
OFFERS RELIEF TO YOUR IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 

RESULTS. 

Positive Results are assured in this way and Time Saved. 

Claviers Rented and Sold om Easy Terms. Send for [llustrated Catalogue and Price List 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK, 











Mr. A. K. VIRGIL, 


The OF THE 
master $ VIRGIL METHOD 


IS THE DIRECTOR OF 


Conversational Lectures by Mr. A. K. 


Admission Cards sent upon application 





The Berlin Test Class ; 


Or, Forty-eight Lessons as given 
by Mr. A fa Virgil to the Test 
Class + chiiarenti in Berlin, now 
ready for eeey Sent post 
free on receipt of 





VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 
The Clavier Company Piano School, 


26 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Illustrations, every Thursday Evening in Recital Hall. 
Pupils received for private lessons at any time 


Send for PROSPECTUS (32 pages), givin 
particulars of the unique methods of the Sc 


26 West 15th Street, - 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Wey pupils can get the 
fu i at of the superior advan- 
tages and low tuition rates which this 


school offers in Technical and Musical 
Training is to enroll at the proper time 
and enter classes at the beginning ofa 
Term. We therefore ask prospective 
pupils to bear these facts in mind, 
and to remember that Friday and 
Saturday, April 6 and 7, 1900, are 
the Examination and Enrollment days 
for the Spring Term, which Term 
begins Monday, April 9. 








VIRGIL, with Technical and Musical 


full 


ool 


Che Clavier Company 


Piano School. « « « « 
NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We ~ 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical ‘ 
profession and the public. F 


7 
“Sr 
Y/ 4 CHICKERING 

| & SONS, 

791 Tremont Street, 


oY "me 
STERLIN 





















(; Pianos 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—DERBY, CONN. 





WEBER | 


‘*A Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
** Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 





‘*An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 
a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., e ° 
268 Wabash Avenue, . e ° . 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers. Singers, Studios and Halls, “isis” 


NEW YORK, ° 
CHICAGO. 
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ise. ~=THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. ) eustisins. 


NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th St. CHICAGO: Adjoining Auditorium. 
EVERYTHING IN THE L'NE OF SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 





ESTABLISHED 











PENNSYLVANIA, FREDERICK MAXSON, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 

FTTA F KFIL 813 North 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

copnine.”")| THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 





Miss Etta C. Keil, first sopruno; Mrs. Edwin 
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RESPECT FOR THE FUNDAMENTALS. 


HEN the States for Paris they do it 
for the sake of being educated in something 

They know nothing about the means by which this 1s to 

They that in Paris 


great masters” who will give them what they require, and 


students leave 


be accomplished are positive exist 
send them back home practically useful members of their 
profession, whatever it may be 

Ot 


who are not 


“students” two classes are “impossible, those 


’ as to their work and those who are 


these 
“serious 
not in any way endowed to receive anything 

As the class ‘‘not serious” is exceedingly small naturally 
and as everyone except ‘an idiot is in some way endowed 
to receive something, this “impossible” list is reduced to 
such a minority that it may be dismissed at once from dis 
cussion, So consider it dropped. 

Of the rest who come here with the above hope and go 
away in despair, what is the greatest obstacle, the greatest 
impediment to result? 

Simply this, that all the world of teachers at Paris are 
such “great masters” that none of them will begin at the 
beginning 

As most of our students come from a new country where 
art education is not to be expected, they come, naturally, 
partially equipped, some of them totally ignorant of either 
first, middle or last principles of the education they desire 

In our country our intellectual education is graded to a 
superfine point of superiority, based on logic, supervised, 
controlled, examined day, week and month by unquestioned 
direction, and imparted by trained teachers all subject to 
such control, supervision and examigation 

The work for each day, each month, each year, each class 
is laid off three and four years ahead and carried out with 
punctilious exactitude and thoroughness. 

The material is graded in a series of steps from A to Z, 
regulated as the rungs in a ladder, beginning at the ground 
and going upward. No rung may be skipped. Until one 
is passed two cannot be reached, until two has been passed 
three may not be attempted and so on. 

Accustomed to this régime our young people come over 
here expecting the same sort of treatment in art study 

There is one place in Paris where such régime is or 
dained in music study, and that is the one place where our 
students cannot go, namely, the Paris Conservatoire 

Nowhere else outside of this building is the work 
music graded from the beginning, and the accomplishment 
of each grade made obligatory under examination 

In other places the teachers say that it is, but it is not. 
The teachers elsewhere may indicate that such and such 


of 


things are necessary; they do not make them compulsory 
They may swear and call names and stamp and fume be 
cause such and such things are lacking; they do not (not 
one of them) insist that before going on those lacks must 
be filled. 

Here is a universal cry for instance: 

“If I could only ever come across a teacher who would 
not spend half the time scolding or laughing at me because 
I did not know certain things which went before! 

“Here it is that I cannot pass my thumb under, there that 
I cannot play a scale, now it is that I cannot read, again 
that I cannot act, again that I do not know French for my 
songs. 

“Why, in the name of the Lord, don’t some of them 
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teach me the scale, the passage of the thumb, make me 
capable of reading, of knowing chords and keys, of using 
my body in acting, my tongue and lips in French? 

“That is what I have come over hear for. If I knew 
all those things I would not need to come to these teach- 
ers. Why don’t they teach me, instead of scolding and 
laughing at and blaming me, and calling me all sorts of 
names, sending me home to cry by the hour, and tearing 
my nerves to pieces, so that both teacher and study are 
hateful to me? 

“Why don’t they teach me what I lack? 

“I don’t ask that they give me genius, that they get me 
position, that they make me an artist even—not a musician 


even if I am not capable of it? But I do claim that they 


teach me instead of balming me, instruct instead of 
mocking me, and at least tell me what I shall do to ac 
quire that which I have not got instead of calling me 


names and telling me I will never amount to anything 

“I have a right to claim this. I pay enough for it. | 
pay enormous sums continuously. If I cannot become a 
great player or a great singer, I have at least the right to 
be taught those fundamentals which are forever and every 
where in my path 

“IT notice that the very things they all scold the most 
about are the very things which require neither genius 
not art, nor greatness, nor inspiration. They are common 
humdrum, mechanical things which anybody not an idiot 
could learn, which require only concentration, frequent 
repetition, a graded arrangement of parts and common, in 
telligent persistence on the part of a teacher 

“Five years studying music in Paris, and I cannot read 
a phrase at sight. Six years in Paris, and I cannot sing 
a French song acceptably. 

Three years in Paris, I have a pile of music sheets s 


high, representing a fortune, I cannot memorize a strain 
or play a piece decently without notes. 

“Four years in Paris, and cannot act a scene through 
acceptably, because my body is stiff, my limbs are awk 
ward.” 

“Can this be possible? Why, Paris is the headquarters 
of great masters!” 

“Yes, but the things of which I speak are just the things 
which nobody teaches for the fear of not being thought a 
great master.’ ’ 

“But you cannot do the things required by the great 
masters until you do these things first.” 

“T know it.” 

“How do you accomplish them, then?” 

‘I don’t accomplish them.” 

Voila, the catechism of the frequent failure of American 
art study in Paris! 

But think of the sums of money that go out,to such a 
useless end! 

Count up the possible sums at 20, 25, 30, 40, 50 francs a 
lesson during those three, four, five, six, seven years, with 
boarding, fiacres, incidentals and music added in! 

What do the “great masters” say on the subject? 


Some of them call it having “no nature” when a pupil is 


not acquainted with fundamentals—“no temperament, no 
disposition,” they say 
Americans are universally said to be without “nature’”’ 


by Parisian masters, because they cannot read, cannot 
memorize, know nothing of harmony, cannot bend their 
bodies, and have bad French pronunciation 

Others when mad cry “Why don’t you get a repititeur 
You keep on with me all 
right enough at the same but get you 
somebody who will drum your lessons into you, so that | 


who shall prepare you for me! 
time, of course, 
can remain the ‘great master’ who will not have to drum.” 

In the first place, “Go get somebody” to a stranger in 
Paris means hunt a needle in a bundle of straw, and more 
likely than not pick up a rusty needle at that 

And, even if recommended by the master, this means 
to take private lessons from some underling at a price 
somewhat below the master, but still 10, 15, 20 or even 25 
francs a lesson in addition to the master’s “style lessons.” 
This, too, for a mechanical instruction that requires daily 
if not twice a day, repetition; something perfectly mechani 
cal, technical, enfantin, which could just as well be given 
in classes at a price which pupils could pay seven times a 
week instead of twice 

What is twice a week for sight reading, solfége, panto 
mime, French sound work or memorizing? That 
of work is like breaking a stone with a hammer 


sort 
The 
blows must be quick, strong, repeated and continuous, 
to make the stone fall apart. Otherwise it does not fall 
apart! 

Twice a week at 15 francs a lesson is not the way to get 
these things. No foreign pupil can afford to pay for the in 
cessant, frequent and continuous work required by these 
Especially when continued with 


And all 


mechanical fundamentals 
the 30 and 40 francs lessons of the great master 
other expenses besides! 

Especially when three, four and sometimes five of these 
supplemental teachers are brought into use 

Nobody objects to the great master’s prices 
not more expensive than at home, and many are really 
great artists, who should have their prices 


They are 
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It is not that, it is that there must be some reiormation 
worked in the manner by which pupils who are not ready 
for the great masters may be properly prepared to proht 
by their instruction 

The three departments most important, most neglected 
and consequently most necessary oi attention, are: 

Soliége and sight reading, French sounds, pantomime; 
manner of study should also be taught 

No pupil, however endowed, can go beyond these things 
till these things are accomplished 

Nobody at home or abroad does anything about these 


things with our students. Therefore our students never 
go ahead as they ought 

“But nobody can expect me, a great master, great 
teacher of style, to teach soliege, &c. Oh, no! 

Certainly not, but a woman cannot make a dress till 
she can run the sewing machine You cannot have a 


Chopin wail of despair in chromatics made by a pupil who 
annot run a chromatic scale, and all your sense Ol style 
on earth cannot achieve it 

No, but—” 

What, but- 

I teach only advanced 
nds, 


and moreover do 


Pardon, you have three of my iri who to my cet 


tain knowledge cannot run a chromatic, 
not know when the Key they are oT in 
D fiat.’ . 

‘y -€-S, they are 


piaying in is in G 


badly taught 
Phe quesuon is that you are 
pupils 
thing which on your own acknowledgment is 


‘That is not the question 


taking big money from those to teach them some 
impossible 
to be done.” 
“I tell them they ought to take from somebody 
Have you directed them to somebody?’ 
‘That is not my business.” 
Yes, they should go to Madame X.’ 
How much does Madame charge an hour? 
Only 15 francs.’ 
You say ‘only,’ but the pupil does not, who is already 
paying you 40.” 
Phat is none business. 


of my 


Phat, of course, closes the argument 
Another difficulty for the student is that 
not specialists in their 


the 


these supple 


mental teachers are lines; they are 


simply cheap teachers who cram for great master 


Phat is to say, instead of making a specialty of solfége, 
sight reading, French pronunciation, as specialties, they 


just stuff the pupil with the song, the aria, the sonata, the 


French lines, as one would stuff a parrot with catch 
phrases, 

Then, too, without being specialists, they divide the 
thing up between them. For instance, you go to a teacher 
to learn to read. She teaches solfége, but no reading, 
and then reading, but no solfége Another French, but 
no pronunciation; another songs, but no interpretation, 


Xc., 


prices and private lessons 


which necessitates a whole bouquet of them at big 
his puts all practical in- 


struction out of the reach of nine pupils in ten, and gives 


the others but a confused smattering 

Ol course no one expects an organist to teach singing, 
or a teacher of singing to include the piano. But surely 
solfege and piano rtading belong in the same domain, and 
there is no logical reason for divorce between French pro 
nunciation, conversation and enunciation. 
rhe that 


above suggested should be taught in class by specialists, 


whole of it is preliminaries such those 


as 


and pupils should be made proficient in those details be 
fore entering into the larger domains, requiring inspira 
&c., 


tion, genius, “nature,” which only “great masters’ 


only handle! 


» 


“But there 


S$ not time to spend on details 
“But if the generalities cannot be accomplished without 
saved? 


vanced by studying things he cannot possibly learn?” 


them, how is time Is the pupil any farther ad 
If those strictures were properly drawn around art edu 
first, 


with 


cation by public opinion, we would do away, with 
eight 


two ends most devoutly 


eight-tenths of the useless teachers, and next, 
of the 
to be hoped ior 11 


tenths useless students 


not insisted upon 
rhere are certain things which can better be taught in 


class than in lessons Solfége, sight reading, 


private 


French sounds, the preliminaries of acting, are among 
these 

No skillful teacher will contest this. It is only people 
ob 


t. They object because all responsibility is lifted when 


who know nothing about imparting knowledge who 


ec 


taus 





Something or nothing may be 
Effort is 


alone with a pupil 
and nobody be the wiser necessary, al 


though it may be used 


not 
Class teaching does not mean giving five minutes to 
each of twelve pupils during an hour. It 
each pupil at work with the other eleven every minute of 


means Keeping 


sixty minutes 


Twenty 


Teachers would make just as much in this way 


five pupils at a fracn amount to as much as one pupil at 


25 francs. Under a skillful teacher in certain things, the 
pupil would learn more than if alone 
At 1 franc a lesson a pupil could afford that 
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lesson six times during the week, paying 7 francs for seven 
lessons, instead of 25 for one, and would accomplish more. 

This is incontestable to all but incompetent teachers. 

Solfége, sight reading, memorizing, physical exercises, 
icting, declamation and many other things would better 
be taught in classes than in single lessons. 

But here one thing is certain. Such classes would be 
absolutely useless unless attendance upon them was made 
obligatory by the “great masters.” 

So long as great masters admit to their studios people 
who cannot read, cannot speak French, cannot study, 
such people naturally could not be expected to, of them- 
selves, go spend their time in a class room to learn those 
details. All effort by under teachers is useless unless 
over teachers insist upon the work being done with them. 

But you cannot expect a great master to send away a 
pupil who wi!l pay him 4o francs an hour to spend a 
season in a class room. 

To begin with, if properly concentrated upon day by 
day, the majority of students would very quickly pass 
through thoroughly these fundamentals. They are not 
difficult—these things. It is because they are never taught 
that they are never learned. This would send the pupil 
back to the G. M. prepared to do double the work. 

Besides, if public opinion were properly awakened upon 
these subjects great masters would find that they would 
be obliged to send away just such pupils, or be taken up 
ior taking money under false pretenses, which many of 
them are doing at present. 

If a pupil cannot study Chopin till he and 
execute, it is useless to give him Chopin to read. If a 
pupil cannot sing a French song till after she knows the 
French sounds, it is criminal to give her the song till she 
have the sounds. 

There is no getting around these propositions. 
must be acknowledged. 

They are conceded in thought by every intelligent 
reader. The time must come when concession to them 
by all art teachers will be made compulsory—not by com- 
mon law, but by the stronger law of public opinion edu- 
cated to see these things. 

Another thing is that if these fundamentals were made 
obligatory by the “great masters” it would not be long 


can read 


They 


instead of old men and women 
fumbling and stumbling over them and never accom- 
plishing them. 

Shame be it to the great masters that they do. absolutely 
nothing year after year, year after year, to ameliorate the 


ing proficient in them, 


conditions of art education, to anticipate the necessities, 
to open the eyes of parents and others to the needs of 
children who are to become pupils by and bye. 

What a helpful work they could perform if they would 
only wake and bethink and bestir themselves, instead of 
intrenching themselves in their little 2x4 shells and con- 
demning the unfortunate, deformed adults who beggar 
themselves to listen to such diffamation. 

The above remarks by pupils are not works of 
imagination. They are taken word for word from the 
lips of pupils who wept while they said them, who looked 
pale and starved and cold and badly dressed—beggared 
in the search for a practical musical education. They were 
pupils, too, of endowment and intelligence, but pupils 
badly taught, pupils who had begun at the chimney in- 
stead of the floor, pupils who were kept working beyond 
their possibilities for years till impossibility had branded 
all their effort and discouragement had become a malady. 

All are not so, fortunately. There are teachers here 
who do pupils good. There are pupils who are happy 
and contented. There are mines of art truth to be had in 





Paris. The city is teeming with artists. The Conserva- 
toire gives an incessant output of No. 1 musicians to the 
city. But there is here a great and crying need for 


organized education of fundamentals, for the American 
students who come to the country in the search of a 


musical education. FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 








Married, 


The marriage of J. D. A. Tripp, the Canadian pianist, and 
Miss Frances Shanklin, of Toronto, was celebrated in St. 
James’ Cathedral, Toronto, the afternoon of Wednesday, 
January 10. The Bishop of Niagara and the rector of St. 
James’ were the officiating clergy, and Dr. Albert Ham 
presided at the organ, while the maid of honor was Miss 
Ada E. S. Hart, the pianist. The Male Chorus Club, of 
which Mr. Tripp is conductor, presented him and Mrs. 
_Tripp with a valuable wedding gilt. 








before we would find children and young people becom- 
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Spiritual Side in Vocal an 


LL thoughtful people will agree that much of the 
music presented to the public to-day is interpreted 
by men and women who live, as Emerson declared, “upon 
the material plane.” In plainer English, too many instru 
mentalists play like automatons, and too many vocalists 
sing like parrots. If the technic of the instrumentalist is 
good he may succeed in instructing his hearers, even ii 
“soul” is lacking in his playing, but no one, unless it b« 
the idiots who stamp and clap without rule or reason at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, will condone a singer deficient 
in the finer and higher intelligence which is the soul of al 
art. The soul of all art, however, does not mean the affect 
ed sentimentality which shallow minds accept as feeling 
There are singers who impress an audience favorably as 
they walk across the stage, but after they begin to sing the 
good impression fades away. Such singers often exude 
a certain “atmosphere,”’ when analyzed, 
found to bea combiné ation of ins sincerity, insensibility and 


which, will be 
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a chaotic mental condition, and, alas! sometimes a chaotic 
moral condition as well. 

The world sometimes marvels at men and women who 
have achieved great things at a time of life when smaller 
souls would regard themselves as “too old’ to make an 
attempt. Study the and 


you will find they did not begin to perform wonders until 


lives of those men and women, 
they had learned to think right and live according to ra- 
tional and divine laws. Haydn was fifty-seven years old 
when he wrote “The Creation.” 
‘the day are, to the 
women who have passed their prime, 


The greatest singers of 
and 


of them 


according calendar years, men 
and most 
reached their prime before they were accepted as “great.” 
he supreme hour came for them when they discovered 
secret of attracting and magnetizing a 
and the 


complete 


for themselves the 
if they to 


of the 


were 
higher 


great audience of people; secret, 
declare it, the 


That is all there 


was awakening 


nature, is to it 


If there is a young singer who doubts the influence of 


thought upon the voice, he or she should consult Mrs. L 
P. Morrill, whose handsome vocal studio in the Chelsea, 
on West Twenty-third street, reflects a highly cultured 


and unusual woman. Recently Mrs. Morrill talked with 
a representative of THe MusicaL Courier, in her indi- 
vidual way, about the lack of foundation which so many 


young singers show in their work 
lack of 
many young singers fail, 
They hesitate, 
titude 


Mrs. Morrill 
a lack of foundation 


“It is not for style,”’ said that 


as for rhey 
feel uncertain and when they appear before 


an audience in that at what can you expect? I have 


provided the stu 
But 


in order 


nothing to say against the vocal ‘coach,’ 


dent's elementary training has been thorough when 


organists and the teachers of various instruments, 


to increase their incomes, undertake to teach singing it is 
time to enter a protest. Fortunately that is not often at 
tempted in the large cities, but 
villages organists and piano teachers include vocal music in 
their teaching, and the result is a havoc of good 
voices. There are, of course, organists even country 
towns who do know something about voice culture, 


in the smaller towns and 


many 
in 
but a 
pupil who is seriously inclined should seek a teacher who 
makes singing a specialty, and in these days that should 
mean a great deal more than the mere cultivation of th« 
The mental and spiritual sides of the vocal educa 
The 


learn to sing like an artist will be the one 


voice 


tion are important factors. man or woman who will 
capable ot re 
vealing his own or her own individuality in interpreting a 
ballad or an aria. 


“Let us imagine a musicale at which I introduce twenty 


To sing like an artist one must think 


It would be my aim in each case to have each pupil 
and to 


pupils. 
give an illustration of his or her own individuality, 
do that successfully the instruction from the beginning must 
be in line with the fundamental idea of combining a rational 
mental with the training. The 
telligence of the pupil must be aroused. He 
learn to understand the power of application and the power 


science vocal divine in 


and she must 


of concentration. 


“Pupils come to me sometimes with a pile of exercis« 
books, and with pathetic nervousness declare they have 
gone ali through these’—meaning the pile of notes. Good 


must I undo all of this? is my answer. Then I mus 


ness, 


tell them that a few well-chosen exercises is all they need 


That running scales and going over certain exercises is only 
one part of the training which they are to receive from 
me. A great many young singers make the mistake of 
apeees that music is 5 all there is to it. I believe more 


beauty in the 


result if an 


music 


voice 
occasional! 


was entirely cut 





- 


and more character in the singer would 


could be arranged where 


gram 


yp 
ut of the pre 


Probably you recall the story of the pupil who came tc 
Liszt. At first the great pianist refused to hear the youth 
play; but as the latter earnestly declared that it had been 
a dream of his life to take lessons of Liszt, the master 
handing certain exercise to the young man, requested 
him to play it over The young man did play it remark 
ibly well, and, having won Liszt’s approval, was ordered 
to take the exercise away with him and study it for a year 
and then return for another lesson his may or may not 





be a true incident, but how well it does serve to illustrate 
that the mechanical practicing of scales and exercises 
will not make a great pianist or singer lo charm as a 
singer, how much there is needed! Let a student think 
noble thoughts, and let her countenance be wreathed in 
pleasant expression, and how much more beautiful the 
ynes becon Always to my pupils I say, ‘Now, do think 
or yourse read over the words of the song and study 
heir meanit Realize the struggles of the poet as well 
he effort the composer who wrote the musi Then 
remember t audience, and you will be impressed with 
the fact that your ‘ touch I eart 
Mrs. Morrill’s g intelligence nd hig deals are 
recognized in many circles in New York and Boston. Her 
pupils look up to her not only as remarkable teacher 
but as a friend and a woman wh f ‘ usly con 
cerned about their mental and spit a well as their 
irtistic, progress The influence 1 te er upor 
young people is very great, and the time is coming when 
the “Morrill pupils” will have cause to herald the rar 
and beautiful qualities of their teacher's work 
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Miss Annette Jones, Piano; Miss Marian Carpenter, 
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Director. 
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ust returned from 
urope, where he 
made very successful 
appearances. 
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Mile. Electa Gifford. 
ARTISTE, THEATRE RoyaAL, AMSTERDAM. 
NE good sign of Miss Gifford is that she thinks while 
O she works. 
To appreciate this she must be known personally and 
then compared with many other singers who imagine that 
a gift of throat releases them from all responsibility of 


mental action. 

Even during her very busy and novel life in Holland, at 
a moment of début, her letters are always interesting, and 
many sentences might be culled from them for the good of 
her comrades elsewhere. 

Miss Gifford is marching to the front in operatic work, 
but is a close student besides. Those who come in contact 
with her are surprised at this seriousness. But believe it, 
it is just this very seriousness which is separating her from 
the ordinary, and which will, with her talents and voice, 
place her one day in the very first rank of artists. 

We imagine that it is no indiscretion to send to the pub 
ic a few Miss Gifford’s letters which 


concern the professional life in which so many are inter 


lines chosen from 


ested. 
2 @ 

In order to be an artist one must have the love, the ado- 
ration for one’s art born to such a degree that no amount 
of hard work, no amount of sacrifice, of personal comfort 
or pleasure can kill it or even decrease one’s enthusiasm 
for it. 

It must not be a “meétier”; it must be the bread and wine 
of life, the source from which one draws all impulse and 
that occupation which makes life worth the living. 

To be an “artist” worthy the name means a work oi 
patience, persistence, industry and much self-denial, but 
what a pleasure! 

Many times people remark to me: “But you are such a 
hard student, such a faithful worker. How do you manage 
o keep yourself at it? You deserve success as pay!” 

These remarks always surprise me and make me stop 
to wonder how indeed I could do differently. My mind is 
all on it. It is my delight. My happiest moments, I can 
say, are when I am studying. 

With the knowledge I now have of the difficulties of the 
operatic stage and lyric work, if I had it all to do over 
again I should most certainly and without hesitation choose 
opera as my life work. 


* 7 . 


The majority of American girls | have known come to 
Iurope to study for opera with good voices, good looks, 
good clothes and good money. 

These qualities are all very well, especially the first and 
the last, which are indispensable. But they are ignorant of 
the principles or fundamentals of music. They should be 
able to read music at sight, to memorize readily, to know 
how to study vocal and instrumental music (yes, the latter 
if possible), and also have at least the correct sounds of 
I-nglish, French, Italian and German in their ears and on 
their tongues. 

[hese premliminaries should be all had before leaving 
\merica. There is no reason why they should not be. 

In France a child commences his solfége at the same time 
that he commences his first reader and speller and arith- 
ietic. It is followed up as an obligatory part of all musi- 
cal education, especially in the Paris Conservatoire, the 
\lma Mater 

he consequence is that any boy or girl of ten or twelve 
an read at sight in correct time and tune a piece of music 
\merican girl who expects to make her European 


of French musical instruction. 


that an 
lébut in a month or two dare not attempt 

This is all wrong, and there is really no reason, scarcely 
save the fact that our attention has not 


any excuse for it, 
been sufficiently drawn to the subject in our country. 


is time it were. 
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Owing to the Wagner craze, colorature sopranos for a 
time fell into disrepute, as it were, and were rather looked 
upon as objects de luxe, scarcely necessary to the ordi- 
nary music life. 

The result was that every singer, whether possessing 
dramatic or colorature voice, commenced making as much 
noise as she could, screaming and forcing her voice till it 
was broken and worn, and she was actually good for 
nothing. 

In Paris the dramatic singers—that is, those who call 
themselves or are called dramatic—-are jostling each other 
for engagements, while the colorature singer is now being 
sought for. 

What is the reason? Very plain. The smallest opera 
company in Europe always engages two colorature sing- 
ers, as one cannot possibly do all the singing that is re- 








ELECTA GIFFORD AS MARGUERITE. 


quired of a light soprano. It must be remembered that 
there are very few operas written without this voice. 

My earnest advice to all those who have naturally what 
is called “light soprano voice,” is to make all that is possi 
ble of that voice without altering its quality. 

Make it as round and beautiful as possible. Work for a 
perfect trill, a flawless scale, a legato to perfection, and so 
on, till there is absolutely nothing in colorature lines that 
is difficult. Then make this power the servant to your ar- 
tistic feelings, to the natural temperamental sentiments 
without seeking to emulate anybody or to accomplish any 
thing outside, simply because others succeed in making it 
profitable. 

This done, I am ready to declare that such an one will 
never lack for an appreciative public. 

The successes of Patti, Sembrich, Melba, &c., are just as 
great in their way as those of the Wagnerian singers 
Why not leave the latter their glory without going out 
of the sphere of one’s possibilities to emulate them. The 
art position of one is just as good as the other, and surely 
just as necessary. Why should not both exist, and why 
should one endeavor to do the work of the other, espe- 
cially when such attempt is going to ruin all means of 
being useful at all? 


My greatest difficulty was the dramatic part. 

I had sung much in concert and salon, had given so 
much time and attention to voice placing, &c., that, so far 
as the voice was concerned, I felt perfectly at ease before 
the public. 

But acting had been frightfully neglected, as it is with 
nine out of ten singers. 

To be thoroughly in the role requires an acquaintance 
with stage action, a preparation of the body exercises, 
and a careful study of expression by the body which, for 
some reason, is undreamed of by either teachers or 
pupils. 

Even with a thorough acting preparation it is all one can 
do when at first before the public. many 
draws on the mind by the novelty of the situation, so many 
things to do and know, so much happening and liable to 
happen that is wholiy unexpected that the technic of acting 
must be well at one’s fingers’ tips before the first night 
A débutant is thrown 


There are 30 


Yet no one seems to think of this 
into the water to learn to swim or to drown in the attempt 
There is no necessity for making a débutant’s experience 
There be schools 


such a risky and difficult affair should 


for the complete preparation of a débutant 
+ * 7 


The first night of a new role I am always nervous, the 
second more at ease. The third time | begin to enjoy it, 
and thereafter it is a growth. 

I never sing a role without going carefully through it the 
day on which I am to sing it. I am just as careful (con 
scientious they call it) the tenth time as the first. I never 
allow myself to feel that I am launched now, the rest will 


go of itself. 


I never feel indifferent or “easy.” I aim to learn from 
each performance so as to make the next one more ef 
fective and worthy. 

* * * 

Audiences are different here from what they are in 

France. I should call the audience manner here and in 


Germany more musical! It is certainly more artistic and 
certainly more satisfactory to a singer 

In Paris audiences go solely by their own feelings, and 
seem to forget either singer, composer or musical etiquette 

They applaud in the middle of a phrase, an aria, a song 
a sonata, whenever they happen to feel pleased. They cry 
“bravo” and “oh” and “ah” 
seeming to dream how they are disturbing the executant 
the 


impulsively as children, not 
or interfering with the intentions of the composer or 
artistic value of the composition 

Here and in Germany it is not considered 
to applaud until the end of the act, and even after the last 
When unusually pleased they may 


good form 


note of the orchestra. 
applaud at the very end of an aria or song, but never in 


the middle. 
* * * 

In spite of one’s best enthusiasm for one’s art, in spite of 
occupation, of courage, determination and pluck born in the 
American blood, there do come times when the thought 
that one is alone among total strangers, be they ever so 
kind, and that one is far away from home, parents, friends 
and country, brings a lump in the throat and tears to the 
eyes. 

It is natural, I suppose, and probably will never wane 
but this to me is so far the one shadow upon my most for 


tunate experience as A DEBUTANTE 


Haatington-Yonkers Concert. 


This will have several features of interest, a solo ‘cellist 


and vocalist, and will occur at the Park Hill Country Club, 
Yonkers;:the talented young woman will play a concerto 
and solos, and her début as a professional is being well 


managed 
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FlRusical 


e ® 
t * eople. 

Miss Cutting has organized a class in sight reading 
(singing) in Corry, Pa 

The Middlesex Women’s Club of Lowell, Mass., gave a 
Beethoven program on the 26th 

The Amateur Musical Club, of Ottawa, IIl., at their 
last concert, presented a program of old songs 

The first of a series of sixteen sacred concerts by the 


Tacoma (Wash.) military band has just taken place 
The leading musical even of last week in Salt Lake City 
Utah Mr. Glen Hall 
ist 
A 
mont (Neb.) Normal Conservatory of 


solo 


was the Orpheus Club concert 


Fre 
A 


recital was given recently by the pupils of the 
Music, of which 
J. Schubert is director 

\ number of the pupils of Miss Lillian Greene’s piano 
class gave a recital at her home, Fort Plain, N. Y..,, las 
week. Miss Emily B of Little Falls, assisted 

\ male quartet has been organized at Bechtelsville, Pa 
by Elmer B. Oberholtzer, William T. Ehst, Allen M 
Erb, Charles Noll, Allen Angstadt, Warren T. Ehst, Harry 
Haas, which is to sing in the Bechtelsville Trinity Union 
Church 

William J. Hall, direct Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Col 
Music, proposes to establish a special department 


e college of 


Greene 


or of the 
lege of 
in tl 
masters 
The 
Music 
on the 


for the and choir 


training organists 


concerts at the College of 
Denver, Col : to be 
February 


four chamber music 
give n 


March 


University of Denver are 
last Monday evenings of January, 
ind April respectively 
Mrs. John L. Fletcher 
elected by the Board 
Federation of Musical 
section 


Little Rock, been 
Management 


Clubs to the 


Ark.., 
of the 
directorate 


has 
National 
of the 


f 
ot 


southern middle 

A piano recital was given in Rajah Temple, 
Pa., January 25 Miss Lydia R. Painter, assisted by 
Mrs. W. S. S. Coleman, soprano; Falk 
ind Lee K. Smith 

A musicale was given 
her in Cleveland, Ohio 
Morgan Mr. and Mrs. C. B 
Mrs. Robert Queisser and Miss Josephine 

January given by the 
Anna L. Johnson, assisted by Miss Alice Larkin, 
_ pupil of John K. Roosa; Miss Isabelle Ross, 
panist, at Miss Johnson’s studio, No. 320 Lake street, 
mira, N. Y 

Miss Alice Frear, of Courtdale; Richard Jones 
ming; Thomas Jones, of Glen Lyon, and Miss 
Smith, of Luzerne Borough, pupils of Gwilym 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., gave a piano recital in the Welsh Bap- 
tist Church, Edwardsville, on January 24. 

After the last rehearsal of the (N. Y.) Choral 
Society, the executive committee decided to sing Mendel- 
at the May festival in the even 
which is under rehearsal, 


Reading 
25, by 

Julius violinist 
accompanist 
by Mrs B. Morgan 
Those assisting Mrs 
Ellinwood, Mr 
Morgan 


pupils of Miss 


Francis at 
home 
were and 


20 a recital was 
violin- 
accom- 


El 


ist 


of Wyo 
Rachael 
Davies, 


Geneva 


“Hymn of Praise” 
Joan of Arc,” 


ssohn’s 


ing. Gaul’s “ will 


be given in the afternoon. The program for the evening 
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will be nedindindy a Mendelssohn program. Professor 
Sutcliffe is the director of the chorus 

The Clef Club, which is composed of the senior students 
of the School of Music and Dramatic Action, Haverhill, 
Mass., was organized December 14, with Miss Viva E 
Gray president, Miss Addie Fay secretary and treasurer 

The third concert of the Madison (N. J.) Choral So 
ciety was held January 25. The society was assisted by 
Mrs. E. P. Holden, pianist; Dr. P. G. Voegtlen, organist; 
Prof. A. M. C. Devatalis, Miss Corey, of New 
York, soprano, and Herbert K. Saxe, tenor. 
the Kingston (N. Y 
The following 
Joseph 


violinist; 


A new German singing society, 
was organized on the 
officers were elected: J. A. Heiselmann, 
Walther, vice-president; Otto Fischer, recording secretary 
Henry Steinman, treasurer; C. Drautz, 


Liederkranz, 2tst 


president; 


librarian 


A musicale was given at the organ rooms of Mrs. John 
Porter, Meadville, Pa., early in January, under the direc 
tion of Prof. Harry W. Manville, assisted by Mrs. Porter 
organist; Mrs. Philip Laffer, soprano; Robert S. Gill 
baritone, with Miss Susanna Porter, accompanist 

A musicale complimentary to Miss Lucy A. Hill, of the 
Educational Club, was given in Lowell, Mass, last week 
Arthur O. Renard, Mrs. Pepin, Miss Freeman, Mrs. Coo- 


and Miss Helen Sawtelle 
Miss Lena Mae Reid 


to, Miss Reid, Oscar N. Walch 
were among those participating 
was the accompanist 

It is reported that Frederick Stearns, of Detroit. has 
added another gift to the university at Ann Arbor. Mich 
It is a $3,000 collection of the musical scores and compo- 
old and of music. They 


compositions and include nearly complete 


sitions of the modern masters 
number 1,551 
sets from the old masters 

Grace Church Choir School of New York city 
kind in this country. The choristers re 


but a preparatory education 


is the 
only one of the 
ceive not only their salaries, 
The school gives an advantage to the church 
is the choir sing not only at the daily morning and even 
ing prayer, but is at hand for weddings and funerals 

Paul Engell, who is a piano teacher in Redding. Cal 
is just completing the translation into Danish of the poems 
of the poet, Heinrich Heine. The poems were published 
in German under the title of “The Book of Songs.” Two 
years ago Mr. Engell received the contract from a publish 
Danish 


for college 


ing house in Denmark to translate them into the 
language 

The Rubinstein Club, of Cleveland, Ohio, gave its first 
public concert at Plymouth Church January 12. Mrs. Royce 
Day Fry is the musical director of the club, which is now 


in its second season. The club was assisted by Miss Frew 


pianist; Mr. Clemens, organist: Miss Harter, Miss Stone, 
Miss Root, Mr. Marcosson, Mr. Kostelecky, Mr. Deiss, 
violins; Miss Shulz and Miss Hoyt, accompanists 


A musicale was given in Rochester, N January 17, 
by the Monroe County Music Teachers’ Association, un- 
der the direction of Miss Whitehouse, Miss McIntyre, 
Mrs. R. W. Bellamy, Miss Helen Wilder and Mrs. J. J 
Van Zandt. Those who took part were Mrs. Charles Coxe, 
F. W. Baldwin, of Spencerport; Mr. Linhos, Bessie M 
Goodwin, Ruth Randall, Miss Edna Howard. F. J. Beadle 
of Brockport, and Miss McDonald 


A new male chorus, called the Apollo Club, has been 
organized in Wichita, Kan., by Prof. E. C. Marshall, the 
object of which is concert work and musical culture. The 
members are as follows: Director, Prof E. C. Marshall; 
president, C. W. Yost; vice-president, Prof. E. H. Robins; 
secretary-treasurer, Hal McCoy; accompanist, Miss Ger 
trude Calhoun Members, Fred Aley, E. E. Harvey 


George Westgate, John Siebrandt, Hal McC oy Felix Mc- 
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Neal, Harry McClung, George Riley, Jr., Casper Haynes 
F. K. Hammers, Ferd Evans, C. W. Yost, E. H. Robins 
F. L. Payne, Rev. J. A. Lawrence, U. O. Bryan, Gilbert 
Tucker and J. H. Wulfmeyer 

At a recent concert in Brockton, Mass, Mrs. Laird, Miss 
Wade, Mr. Laird, Herbert Packard, Mrs. Thayer, of the 
Unity Church Quartet; Gordon Thayer, of Randolph 
Miss Lena Lothrop and Frank S. Morton took part ir 
the program 

A musical club has just been formed in North Adams 
Mass., under the name of the Berkshire Choral Club, and 
the following officers were chosen: President, W. E. Fos 
ter; vice-president, Dr. Kinsman; secretary and treasure 
G. P. Merrett; board of managers, F. S. Hutchins, T. C 
Williams and S. S. Tower; conductor, A. C. Baker: orches 
tra leader, P. R. Dunbar: pianist, Miss Gertrude Clark 
The club meets once a week for rehearsals, and a series 
of concerts will no doubt be given during the winter 

Clara Kalisher. 

Clara Kalisher, the California contralto, who is a mem 
ber of the Nevada Concert Company, has received a warm 
reception wherever she has sung, and the music critics 
have given her very complimentary notices. Below are a 
few of these: 

Clara Kalisher, the contralto, did really artistic work Her 
has both good compass and quality, and she gained immediate favor 
with the audience.—Philadelphia Times 

Associated with Madame Nevada was Clara Kalisher, the mezz 
soprano, who sang Gluck’s “Divinities du Styx’ d other thine 
with intelligence and authority.—Philadelphia Enquirer 

Clara Kalisher is a contralto of dramatic temperament, who po 
sesses a rich voice.—Philadelphia Press 

Miss Clara Kalisher, of the company, is a very capable ntralt 
Washington Post 

Miss Clara Kalisher, the contralto, was noticeable for distinctne 
of enunciation.—Washington Star 

Clara Kalisher is the latest treasure that California has sent 
She has a golden contralto voice, which European culture has trans 
mitted into notes of world-wide circulation. Successful in Paris and 
London, she won immediate favor at the Metropolitan concert last 
Sunday night.—New York Spirit of the Times 

Clara Kalisher, a mezzo-soprano of larg ttainn De 
Journal 

Clara Kalisher, mezzo-sopran sang Fr } nd P 
agreeably.—Detroit Tribune 

Mile. Clara Kalisher, a contralto of power and much sweetness 
expression, sang “Aurore,” by J. Granier; “Ritournelle,” by Chan 
nade; “Die Wirthin Toechterlein,” by Loewe and a n € 
gave “Love Is a Bubble.”—Toledo Commercia 

The assistants of Madame Nevada were we M 
Kalisher has a powerful dramatic contralto, and the best articulat 
of any singer who has appeared here in years.—Toledo ( rier 

A Young Vialinist’s Benefit. 

The Philo Musical Club, of Newark, N. J ounces ; 
recital by Miss Ruby Gerald Braun olinist, assisted by 
Mrs. Stella Hadden-Alexander, pianist, and Master Ear 
Gulick, the boy soprano, to be held in the Associatior 
Hall, Thursday evening, February 8. The proceeds of the 
entertainment are to be devoted to the furtherancs Mis 


Braun’s musical education. A strong and varied program 


will be presented 
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THE SYMPHONY SITUATION 


T last after considerable delay and varied arguments 
A a definite plan has been mapped out for our annual 
series of symphony concerts. In order to understand the 
condition of affairs fully it must be known that up to last 
week there existed two symphony societies in San Fran 
cisco. The one existed for several years and conducted a 
series of successful orchestral concerts under the leadership 
of Fritz Scheel: the other was organized about two 
months ago, under the auspices of Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, 
and selected as its leader Henry Holmes, a recent addition 
to local musicdom. The organization of this last named 
society was necessitated by the fact that the departure of 
Fritz Scheel left the old society in a state of inactivity 
from which it was impossible to awaken it, and not until 
Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, with her well-known generosity, 
came to the front with $2,000 for a trial concert was San 
Francisco certain about the occurrence of a symphony 
season. The trial concert took place at the Grand Opera 
House on Thursday afternoon, December 15, in the 
presence of a large audience, including about 3,000 audi- 
tors, the largest attendance ever witnessed at a symphony 
concert in San Francisco. The program consisted of 
Symphony in E minor, Brahms; Suite in C for strings, 
two hautbois and bassoon, Bach; “Siegfried” Idyl, Wag 
ner, and “Leonora” Overture, No. 3. op. 72, Beethoven 
Owing to the success of this trial concert the committee 
under whose auspices it was given decided to organize per 
manently and arrange a series of five concerts, the first of 
which will take place next Thursday afternoon, January 


18, with the following program: 


Overture, Ruy Blas Mendelssol 
Symphony in D, No. 2. Haydn 
Siegfried Idyl Wagner 
Symphony Pathetique, op. 74.. ['schaikowsky 

[he entire series of five concerts is to be under the 
uuspices of Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, the patroness of the 
octiety 

* * * 


Last week the old Symphony Society met in order to 
ect a new board of directors. On this occasion the new 
society effected a coup d’état, which virtually united the 
two societies into one, Out of the 700 members of the 
ld organization about forty attended, and by accident, no 
doubt, they happened to be members of the new society at 
the same time The result of this meeting was that Mrs 
Phebe Hearst, Mrs. J. N. Odell, Mrs. J. M. Goewey, Rob 
ert Tolmie and Dr. Taylor were elected directors of the 
ld society for the ensuing term. When it is therefore 
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known that these electees are all members and officers of 
the new society it will be understood that the old and new 
societies are now under one administration, which makes 
them virtually one society. During its existence the old 
institution has accumulated something like $1,800, which 
will no doubt be added to the new funds, thus strengthen- 
ing the financial condition of the new society. The former 
president of the San Francisco Symphony Society was 
Dr. H. J. Stewart and the secretary Harold Wheeler 
The newly elected board has so far not appointed a presi- 
dent, but I should not be surprised if Prof. William Carey 
Jones, of the University of California, who is president of 
the new society, will be elected to the chair, and J. N 
Odell, the secretary of the rising institution, should be 
endowed with the same office of the old society. I really 
think this. movement to be a wise one, although many 
members of the old society complain about the manner 
in which these matters were carried out 


‘+ > * 


Thus out of the ashes of a declining and ill conducted 
organization arose, Phoenix-like, the rejuvenated society, 
under the auspices of Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst. one of the 
wealthiest women of the West. And if Henry Holmes 
succeeds in making the coming concerts artistic successes 
the future of permanent symphony concerts in San Fran 
cisco is assured. That Mr. Holmes is laboring under 
great difficulties no one acquainted with musical conditions 
here will deny. The first great disadvantage is that every 
good musician engaged in the symphony orchestra oc- 
cupies at the same time a position in a theatre or is obliged 
to give lessons. Whether the routine work of a member 
of a theatre orchestra blends harmoniously with the 
studies and ideals essential for a good symphony player 
is questionable, especially when the rehearsals, because of 
financial reasons, had to be limited to four. Speaking from 
a purely artistic standpoint, I believe it to be impossible to 
organize an ideal symphony orchestra as long as the mem 
bers are obliged to grind out music in a theatre orchestra 
Only then can we boast of our symphony orchestra when 
its members are exclusively engaged for the purpose of 
playing symphonic works. We have a sufficient number of 
first-class musicians here to organize just such an orches 
tra, but the remuneration they receive for playing in sym- 
phony concerts is not sufficient to permit them to abandon 
their outside engagements. Now, then, I think it is time 
to point out these defects before it is too late. The public 
of San Francisco has demonstrated beyond doubt that it 
desires symphony concerts. Some of our most wealthy 
residents have endorsed the verdict of the public at large 
The question now arises, Are we going to have good or 
bad concerts? It seems to me that when this matter of 














symphony concerts is to be made a permanent affair let 
it be first class. 
* - * 

In order to accomplish this it is necessary to subscribe a 
certain sum sufficiently large to permit the society to pay 
the musicians a salary, out of which they can make a com- 
fortable living,so that they may attend an unlimited number 
of rehearsals and study the symphonic work with care and 
deliberation. How can the society accomplish such a 
thing? Simply by approaching some of cur wealthy resi 
dents and ask them to contribute a certain sum of money 
annually. If they are able to get subscriptions amounting 
to $100,000 their cause will be a winning one. There is 
no doubt that it could be done, for during the Melba sea 
son about twice that amount was subscribed The an 
nual subscribers to these concerts could form a society 
and eventually their investment will carry interest In 
San Francisco more people attend symphony concerts 
than in any other part of the world. And I am sure that 
the better the concerts are the larger will be the attend 
ance. Besides, with a replenished treasury, the society 
would engage the services of famous violinists. ‘cellists 
pianists or vocalists during their tour through California 
which would lend additional value to these concerts 

This city, with its great wealth, should be able to sup 
port a symphony orchestra second to none. There is an 
other deplorable fact. Strange to say that the very people 
who ought to be foremost in encouraging symphony con 
certs are the ones who are seen rarely at these affairs. I 
refer to the musicians themselves When you cast a 
glance over the audience attending a symphony concert 
in this city, you find only occasionally professional musi 
cians, and half of these, I am willing to wager. are “dead 
heads.” If we desire to acquire a reputation as an artistic 
music centre we need two things—first, a flawless sym 
phony orchestra, and, secondly, an appreciative audience 
This isn’t much, is it? We have the means wherewith to 
reach this end. Why not employ them? 

MEMBERS OF THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


First violins—John Marquardt, principal; N. Landsberger, H 
Pupke, J. Joseph, H. Siering, H. Wismer, E. Lada, C. Miltner, F 
Knell, Jr., F. Hess, S. Savannah, A. Johansen 
Violoncelli—L. v. d. Mehden, principal; F. S. Gutterson, A. Weis 
F. Mansfeldt, F. Mayer, C. Toepke, F. Bracamonte, W. Wertscl 

Piccolo—A. Paulsen 
Oboi—J. L. Mundwyler, A. Lombardi 
Clarinets—J. Wenzel, C. Gaspari 

Second violins—L. N. Ritzau, principal; M. Fleischman, C. Baum 
gaertel, W. Callinan, H. Kalthof, E. E. Weigel, C. W. Fuhrer, I 
Hughes, H. Sussman, J. Zoberbier, G. Rowan, A. Weiss 

Bassi—F. Augermuende, principal; F. Spiller H Sieger, | 
Greene, C. Goerlich, A. Munioz, G. Keil, J. J. Mundwyler 

Bassoons—A. Beetz, M. Adelmo 
Contra Bassoon—J. J. Mundwyler 

Horns—E. Schlott, O. Schlott, F. Huske, W. Dabelow 
Violas—B. Jaulus, principal; C. Trainor, A. Solomon, Fred Mund 
wyler, L. Kowalski, C. Schernstein, ©. Fleischer, G. Backman 

Flutes—A. Lombardi, P. Johansen 
Trumpets—E. Keller, C. Horst 
Trombones—W. H. Colverd, H. Bellman, W. Delane 
Tuba—C. Goerlich 

l'ympani—S. Davis 

tass drum and cymbal—M. Davis 

Harp—Mme. Breitschuck Marquardt 


Music In GENERAI 

There are a few concerts which I would like to include 
in this letter, notwithstanding the fact that they are rather 
out of date now. But their excellence demands recognition 
even at this late moment. On December 5 Mrs. J. F 
Birmingham gave a delightful song recital at Sherman 
Clay Hall, during which she rendered the following songs 
in a thoroughly competent manner : 


Songs 
Gruppe aus dem Tartarus Schubert 
Du bist die Ruh.. Schubert 
Die Mainacht Brahms 


Der Nussbaum Schumann 


Ich Grolle Nicht 


Schumanr 
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Pleurez mes yeux (Le Cid) Massenet 
Nuit d’Espagne Massenet 
L’Addio Mozart 
Souvenir Lak 
Marine Lalo 
The Sea Hath Its Pear Maud V. White 
Love Maud V. White 
Lullab Boswort 
My Rosary Nevin 
[he third concert of the Musicians’ Club occurred at 
Sherman-Clay Hall on Thursday evening, December 14. A 
feature of this program was the rendition of two string 
quartets which received prizes by Arthur Foote in a com 
petition. Alois F. Lejeal received the first prize—a gold 


medal—and Chas. E. Temberton was honored with the sec 
ond prize—a silver medal. The program consisted exclu 
sively of works by local composers, some of which were in 


deed meritorious. This was the program 
s 0 tet, Dr Pemberton 
Silver med 
Minetti Ouartet 
Song 
Ay Waukin O Sab 
lo the Raindrops McCoy 
Love Has Wings We 
Mrs. C. O. Richard 
Ace t Ir Ma r, J 











Alfred Kelleher 
Accomy c € composer 
R ‘ ar ar Minett 
i an | in 
Me Fred M r, J and Hother Wismer 
ft Morning Alle 
Stille ier Prat 
fo One in Paradise Pratt 
M Cc. Oo. R ards, 
Acc Fred M er, Jr 
Song, A Is Light and Dark Vog 
Homer Henke 
Accom} ed ‘ mposer 
String U et A minor Lejea 
G Medal.) 
The Minetti Quartet 
l 1 ! ned quarte ‘ < r r {G 
line ed Messr F. Stark, ¢ Heinser 1A. We 
Ihe ndebte Mrs. C. O. R is ar Homer 
lie ! e rer t n t nye 
It ay be interesting to my readers to hear that the 
linetti Quartet has in its possession four most valuable 
ts. Giulio Minetti plays on a Nicolaus Amati ot 
nand Stark cherishes a Domenicus Montagnana 
f 1650, Charles Heinsen’s viola is a Petrus Guarnerius, 


Filius Andreas of 1710, and Arthur Weiss’ 'cello is a Petrus 
Guarnerius Of 1710 
* ” * 

\ ladies’ quartet has recently been organized by Mrs 
Marriner-Campbell, consisting of Miss Alma Berglund, so 
prano; Isobel Kerr, soprano; Zena Roberts, alto, and Isella 
Van Pelt, contralt \t its first appearance the quartet 

red i decided success 

De Pachmann’s recitals were so successful here that he 
vas obliged to play a return date of three additional con 
erts, each of which was crowded. I hope, however, that 


his success will not inspire the Eastern managers io send us 





ts is all this city can sup 





ilf a dozer [wo piat 


1 planists 


d as Paderewski is billed for next month there is 





port, an 


10 room for any more this season. If the managers will 

strict their pianists to two per season they will mak. 
money, but the artists must be first-class. What we want 
ut here now is one or two of the great violin virtuosi 


with Petschnikoff or Leonora Jackson? 


What is the 


Both of these 


matter 
would draw well out here 
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# [DROOKKYR. 


REVIEW of \ 
the Berkeley Institute 
of THe Musica 


Edward MacDowell’s piano recital 


A 


the 


was crowded out of 
The date of Mr 


before 
COURIER 


1 
last 


ISSUE 


MacDowell’s Brooklyn appearance was Monday evening, 
January 22, and on that occasion he played before an en 
thusiastic audience, an audience which would have been 
much larger had the recital been better advertised. Cer 
tainly the list of compositions which the composer-pianist 


played would iy of the musical people 


< 





who were not aware of his evening in Brooklyn. The list 
follows: 
Fantasia in D Mozart 
Sonata, of 7, N Beethoven 
Irempo di Minuetto ( 
Impromptu Scl t 
Nocturn I 1, N Grieg 
Etude-Valse, op No. ¢ Saint-Saéns 
Second Sonata (I a), op. 5 MacDowe 
Flos regum Ar irus 
Prelude, op. 10, No. 1 MaeDowe 
4 Wild Rose, from op. 50 MacDowe 
lo a Water L from op. 50 MacDowe 
March Wind, fr op. 46 MacDowe 
Improvisation, from op. 46 Mac Dowe 
Elfin Dance, from op. 46 MacDowse 
Poem, op N 2 Mac Dowe 
Concert Study p. 36 MacDowe 
In the Mozart, Grazioli, Schubert, Grieg and Saint 
Saéns numbers Mr. MacDowell greatly delighted his 
hearers, but in the Beethoven Sonata his technic was un 
even, and his disregard of the classic traditions offended 
some of the lovers of Beethoven. There are some com 


positions where it is not becoming in the performer to 


force his individuality, and the “Moonlight” sonata hap- 
pens to be one of them The music students in the au 


seemed to en 


po 


ympositions 


ited to 


dience who play MacDowell c 


oy every moment of th me dey his own com 


sinthons 
ne ‘Heroic” 
or] l 


In the 


sonata was played in the intellectual and 


MacDowell 
the 





which s noted 


te 
f 
te 


group of short pieces charming little “Wild 


Rose” and “Water Lily” were especially enjoyable 
* * * 
Matilde Galliani gave 1 concert at Wissner Hall on 
Monday evening, January 22, at which she was assisted 


Papa and Signor Scognamillo 


= 


by Milo Deyo S 


Miss Galliani sang selections fron Mignon” and 

Favorita.” 

-_ 

On Wednesday evening, January 24, the music depart- 
nent of the Brooklyn Institute gave an evening of Liza 
Lehmann, and it is to be hoped that this will never be 
lone again A footnote on the advanced program stated 


hat 300 members had requested to hear Lehmann's 


o ft 
et 


Memoriam.” 
this Lehm 


Tennyson's “TI: 


rubbish 


Of all shallow, inane ann score is 


about the worst that has been sent across the water. To 
link such twaddle to one of the few immortal poems of 
the nineteenth century is nothing less than intellectual 


blasphemy 
“The which is no 


Persian Garden,” 


longer sung any 
where but in country towns, was also inflicted upon the 
sudience, the singers being Miss Ethel Crane, Mrs. Mor 
ris Black and Mackenzie Gordon 3efore the first cycle 
Mr. Gordon sang with his sweet, sympathetic tone, “Vio 
lett by Barrett and “A M idrigal,” by Harris, and as an 
encore Loch Lomond.” Between the two cycles Miss 











lrannhauser,” 
parlor singer 
Mrs. Black, 


songs by 


irom in 


Crane sang “Dich Theure Halle,” 


1 small parlor voice, and, like the average 
Miss Crane had difficulty with her top notes 
| i, 


anaqd we 


Holmés and Chadwick 


with a rich rained contralto, sang 


The musical in connection 


festival of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Messiah 
was given at the Pouch Mansion on Thursday evening 
January 25. August Arnold opened the program with the 
Chopin Nocturne in B major He lowed it with a 
farantella by the great Polish composer Miss Agnes 
Anderson, contralto soloist of Plymouth Church, sang 
Le Chevalier Belle Etoile,” by Augusta Holmés. John 


Peterson played the Berceuse fr Godard’s “Jocelyn,’ 


is a violin solo. Dr. Victor Baillard sang “Thy Name,” 
by Wood, and “Dio Posset from ‘Faust 

Each one of the four artists contributed a second num 
ver. Piano accompaniments were played by Miss Lillian 


\squith, William G. Hammond and Miss Anna Paterson 
* * . 
[Twenty men from the Kaltenborn Orchestra, directed 
by Arthur Claassen, contributed the music at the opening 
the Riddle readings under the auspices ol the Brook 
yn Institute, last Friday aitern Mr. Riddle read 
Ibsen’s poem “Peer Gynt,” and the music was Grieg’s 
popular suite The Friday afternoon program was re 
peated Saturday evening. Both entertainments attracted 
irge audiences 
* * ” 
The Brooklyn Institute will co-operate with the com 
ttee of society women who are working to raise sub 


orchestral 
be given at 
March 17 

Damrosch 


concerts 
the 
and 


for young people 
Academy x Music 
Saturday afternoon 


Mrs. William 


scriptions for the 
Phe 


Saturday 


se concerts will 


aiternoon, 
\pril 17. Frank will conduct 


S. Parker is chairman of the committee and Miss Mar 
garet C. Hunter is the secretary 

rhe other members of the committee are Miss Mary 
Benson, Miss Sallie A. Ingalls, Miss Emma B. Lewis, 





Miss ] Mrs. J 





aura J. Post, Miss Virginia Woodward 


Augustus Hewlett, Mrs. Francis L. Heine, Mrs. William 
G. Low, Mrs. George D. Pratt and Mrs. William A. Put 
nam 
> > > 
Master Max Pilzer, a promising pupil of Henry Schra 
dieck, played the De Beriot Violin Concerto at a concert 
it Wissner Hall last Wednesday evening 
> > > 
Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, the gifted young Brookly: 
soprano, sang last Friday evening for the Deutscher Verein 
Columbia University, to illustrate a lecture ¢« Das 


Kunstlied,” by Alfred Remy Miss Hoffmann 





sang three groups of songs 

Her first group in Die Junge Nonne,” Schubert 

Mit Myrthen und Rosen,” Schumann; l'raumbild,’ 
Robert Franz; “Der Traum,” Rubinstein; “Liebethau,’ 
Brahms; “Ein Traum,” Grieg; “Die Lorelei,” Liszt. Her 
second group included songs by Bruno Oscar Klein, and 
her third group songs by Robert Herman Miss Hoff 

nn’s accompaniments were played by Robert A. Gay 

ilso of Brooklyn 
> om * 

Robert Thallon’s Saturday morning musicales attract a 
large number of music lovers to his residence on St 
Marks avenue. The overture from “The Flying Dutch 
man,” the intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” the 


ballet music from 


Beethoven Fourth Symphony and the 


Moszkowski’s “‘Boabdil,” 


last Saturday 


* > al 
Che University Glee Club, of Brooklyn, gave its first 
oncert at the Pouch Mansion last night (Tuesday) 4 
review of the affair will be found in the next issue of 
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From Paris. 


ARIS monument to M. 
Lamoureux 
The statue of Ambroise Thomas is to be erected in the 


The composer in the statue is 


ought to pui up a 


spring in Parc Monceau. 
represented sitting in pensive attitude while the subject of 
It is Ophelia at the culmina- 
the idea of 


his dreams rises before him. 
tion of her unhappy derangement, 
drowning herself as an end to her torments first seizes 
hold of her fancy. It is the the sculptor 
Falguiére. At a representation given at the Opéra to 
raise funds for this statue 425,000 francs were made. 

A curious case has come up before the Opéra direction. 

It seems that by a law of the Copyright Society here 
any work which has not had at least ten representations in 
three years returns to its owners to do as they will with. 

This has happened to “Thais,” but the directors of the 
to part with the work. 


when 


work of 


nevertheless do not wish 
It will be remembered that a couple of years ago an act 
representing an oasis was added to “Thais” by M. Mas 
request of the direction. This they claim 
“new work,” which entitles them to a longer 
The other side claim that 
‘new work,” also that 
the the 


Opera 


senet at the 
makes of it a 


period of possession. one act 


added to seven does not make of it a 


the said oasis act was added on in interest of 


Opera direction, who are obliged to play a certain num- 
ber of acts every year, and were short one act in their 
account with the government at the time of the oasis 
command, 

it was at one time thought that this matter would have 
to go before the courts, but the Ministre des Beaux Arts, 


M. Leygues, being much loved and looked up to by all, 


will no doubt be able to settle the case. It will be in 
teresting to see how it comes out. 
The state subvention to the Opéra is about 680,000 


Subscriptions amount to about 220,000, and the 
One hundred 


francs 
rest comes from the sale of separate seats. 
and ninety-two performances are annually given. 

Three pupils from the Conservatoire who won their first 
prizes this last year made débuts at the Opéra the opening 
of this season. Two of them, Miles. Charles and Soyer, 
which was put on specially as suitable 
The other, Mlle. Hatto, made her 
The débuts were 


appeared in “Aida,” 
to the young débutantes 
Srunnhilde in “Sigurd.” 
Time only will tell how valuable the 


appe¢ arannce as 
interesting events 
4 
giris are as artists. 
What a privilege these French people have to have this 
Conservatoire! 
\ paper here asserts that the Paris Opéra was the first 


theatre in the world to be lighted by electricity. Be that 
as it may, the electric arrangement as perfected by a re- 
cent visit of M. Gaillard to Germany is as perfect as 


progress can dictate. Whatever difficulties or 


mysteries may exist in the domain of the queen fluid, they 


modern 


are so completely clothed in practicality that a few mo 
ents of instruction is sufficient to make of the most un 
initiated a capable manipulator of stage illumination. 

[he apparatus looks exactly like a queer organ, before 
following his 
“blue water,” 


thoughtful carefully 
At the words 


he touches the respective buttons, and 


which a man sits, 


libretto “green mountains,” 
red catastrophe” 
the transported imaginations in the audience respond with 
tears or audible smiles (people do not laugh at 
In addition the master 


salvos, 
grand opera), as the case may be. 
illuminator, from his little cave in sight of the stage, has 
control of the installation, and is at liberty to improvise 
shades to taste. 

The lighting of the house itself has likewise been re- 
organized without interrupting one performance. Bit by 
affairs were regulated in “private rehearsal,” and 
the first night of 


it the 
Dit the 


the général took place at 


recently, when 6,000 lamps responded to 


répétition 
“William Tell” 
the touch of “Let there be light” without a single “four.” 
M. Ciris is the Opéra electrician. 
a ~ ok 


A lyric artist by the name of Mlle. Berthier recently 


oo TEER cc 


The sale of her effects took place in the 


died in Paris. 
Drouot auction rooms, lot of old scores were 
bought for 61 francs by a singer. Ina score of “La Mar- 
jolaine,” by Lecoq, was found a roll of banknotes to the 
amount of 18,500 francs. The money was returned to the 
family of course. The question is, how did all that money 
come to be stored in a score of an operetta? 
= = | 


when a 


The return of “Orphée” at the Opéra Comique has been 
It is said that the opera has never been 
It has been remounted 


a great success. 
so beautifully put upon the stage. 
especially for the début of a young débutante, Mlle. Ger- 
ville-Réache, daughter of a French deputy, who, from 
being a clever amateur singer and brilliant society girl, 
has chosen the stage as a profession. 

It was that even for Delna, 
who sustained it not without severe criticism. But Mlle 
Réache has been well treated by the press. People in 
general speak most encouragingly of the début, with all 


The test was a severe one. 


due indulgence for a débutante’s performance. 

The singer’s voice has been admirably trained by Mme 

Rosine Laborde, teacher of Calvé and Delna 
* * * 

“Iphigénie en Aulide” is to be given in special perform- 
ances at the Opéra Comique by Rose Caron as Iphegénie, 
as has been done in the case of “Fidélio.” “Louise,” by 
Charpentier; “L’Irato,” by Mehul; “Hansel and Gretel;” 
“Juif Polonais,” by Erlanger, are among other pieces soon 
to be put on by M. Carré. The director went specially 
to Alsace to study the local color of the legend of the 
latter, which is by Erckmann-Chatrain. The costumes 
for “Irato” are being copied from the epoch 

a * + 


The fiftieth of “Cendrillon” has been passed in festive 
manner. M. Massenet, M. Cain, M. Henzel and M. Carré, 
three persons directly interested in the success, gave hand- 
some presents to the Artists’ Fund in honor of the event. 

i 

Special weekly classic matinees have been organized at 
the Opéra Comique for the restoration of old works of the 
repertory. 

In the month of November 223,000 francs were made 
by the thirty-five representations of the house. This ts 
almost 2,000 francs more than the sum taken at the same 
period of last year. 

es 

Up to the time of Marie Antoinette French violinists 
played in white gloves. The gay young queen, who had 
reason to know that cats in mittens catch no mice, au- 
thorized the change. 

oo 

“L’Hote,” by Edmond Missa, pantomime and poem by 
Michel the Théatre 
Lyrique. 

“L’Hote” is a story based upon the theft of military 


Carré, has been the latest event at 


papers by a French spy, who is working in the interest of 
the enemy. The story is characterized by a feature re- 
marked in the Dreyfus case, namely, the freedom with 
which French military men carry life and death dealing 
documents about in their outside coat pockets, hats, &c., 
and throw them around on bureaus, tables, window sills, 
floors, &c., while talking to sons, daughters, barmaids 
and coachmen. 

This special document was specially bound in brilliant 
red, so that even magpies might not overlook it, and it 
was specially placed all the evening where it might be 
specially seen. The traitor, wandering about in the guise 
of a poet and flower gatherer, finds it lying on a barroom 
table, while he is flirting with the daughter of the house. 

The man falls instantly into disrepute with the neigh- 
bors because he “reads, writes and looks around.” He is 
protected by the aforesaid landlord, however, who gives 
him his daughter as fiancée. The man lost the 
“pocketbook” loves the girl, too, and so twines jealousy 
with patriotism, and “works up the case” against the 


who 
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“spy,” finding all the “bordereaus” he wants in open day 


The girl helps the man es 
the 


light in the man’s bedroom! 
cape by a window. The father 
same opening. The girl tells him he has ‘‘well done,” and 
the loser of the pocketbook rushes in to cry “Give her to 
me” and “Long live the drapeau!”’ 
The music has some nice parts in it, 
The same old story of modern days 


shoots him out of 


but is not sym 
metrically strong. 
The play was admirably mounted and well played and 
sung. But all said and done, it seemed amateuish, lik« 
the “Ticket-of-Léave-Man” set to music 

It seems that it was originally given in pantomime, and 
that the opera arrangement was made about the time of 
the Rennes trial, so was prudently postponed. It might 
as well have been indefinitely laid to rest. An admirable 


one-act piece, set to music from “L’Enfant Prodigue,’ 


was played before the opera and was a real delight 


The French are past masters of pantomime. They ought 


to have a dozen schools of it all over this city, teaching 
other people what “acting” really is. Gluck is having full 
success at the Théatre Lyrique, special matinees of “Iphi 


genia” being put on. Jeanne Raunay, who is playing so 
well the title role, was the creator of “Fervaal.” 
* * * 


At the Comédie Frangaise some superb performances 


are taking place. “Andromaque,” Diane de Lys,” “La 
Conscience de |’Enfant,” “Les Femmes Savantes,” “La 
Malade Imaginaire,” “Le Mariage de Figaro,” “Oedip 
Roi,” “Le Mariage Forcé,” “Les Fossils” have been 
among matinée treats of the holiday season 

By the good administrative forethought which charac 


terizes him, Mr. Claretie has already arranged all the prin 
cipal works for the Exposition time 
* * * 


Jacques Richepin is a poet as well as his father Jean 


“La Reine de Tyr Audaces,” a four act play in verse, “Les 


Fringales,” “La Vierge aux Fleur” and “La Cavaliére” are 


some of his works already done. He is but twenty, hand 
some and audacious. 
A song writer here has been convicted of plagiarism 


his 


a café concert 


from American comic songs! One of latest produc 
tions, ““Max Max,” 
time of the Lebaudy 
case, and no less a personage than the 
Dubois, director of the Paris 
in as evidence, proving the plagiarism. The effect 
forced bat} American 


gem at the 
recently test 
dignified M. Th 


called 


which was 
affaire, was made a 
Conservatoire, was 
upon 
M. Dubois’ classic mind of the 
comic musical literature is not stated 

Paris Conserva 
The reconstruction of the historical 
That is, the 
All sorts of lacks, 


necessities and dangers are being urged, and something 


Over 260,000 francs are given to the 
toire by the State. 
building is actively being considered con 


sideration is being actively considered 


will certainly be done some time 

+ * * 

A legacy of 40,000 volumes has fallen to the National 
Library. 

The reception of M. Henri 

Frangaise, has been the most dignified event of the 


Académie 
holi 


Lavedan, at the 


day season. 

At a recent grand social entertainment a Pastorale, by 
M. Georges Pfeiffer, and a Menuet of Schubert, tran 
scribed by the same writer, were the favorite numbers on 
M. Pfeiffer is one of the most popular com 
immense 


the program 
Paris. amount of 
interesting matter. He alone finds the 


In addition he is in frequent requisition as 


posers in He has written an 


knows when he 
time to do so 


accompanist of his works in salon and concert perform 


ances. He is ever gay, as though life were a joke, and 
nothing in it to do but be kind and amiable 
Mme. Augusta Holmés is correcting the orchestral 


proofs of her new symphony, “Andromede,” to be broughi 
out at the Colonne concerts. 

Rejane has returned. Her account of reception at 
Court of Spain, from a woman’s standpoint, is very in 


the 
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Mme. Berthe Marx Goldschmidt has likewise 


most touching reminiscences of the Queen and her little 
The 


She has been recipient of most 











teresting 


son cannot speak of them without emotion 


pianist 
charming tokens of affec 
tion and sympathy from the Queen. A lovely bracelet ot 


he latest 


emeralds and diamonds is t 


* * * 


At Saint Eustache are shortly to be given five grand ora 
“The Messiah,” 


Promise,” Massenet 


] 


Berli Terre 


Wag 


torios z's 


Requiem, “La 


Apotres,” by 


ind Céne 
Music 


by 


Passion Corsica has been having its 


ner Also the 
Féte the grandest of them all The poor, forlorn island! 
It is pathetic to think of its féting anything! And what a 


tl he e 
physicall 

Mention n 
shed 
I 
Its object 


the 


shame at most of the most superb regions of t arth 


y are indeed in the most pathetic conditions! 


made of am work being 


Federa 


remarkable 


the “Musical 


ust be ore 


. : 
iccompli in France—namely 
tion” of France 


the 
mind above 
And 


interests « 


admira 
to 


is “to inspire love for beautiful 
sublime, t« lift the care give 


to 


tion for 
elevate the 


soul.” in 


rf tl 


wings to thought, paren 


thesis and strengthen the 1e mem 


, to protect 
bers by union 
country, bands, orches 


The 


All the musical societies of the 
tras, unions musical of all kinds are 


a 


repre sented 
Federation has been recognized by Congress 
M. Baudouin La-l 


andre ihe ir ot 


distinguished edit: 


the Journal Musical and the Musical Annuaire, has recently 
een elected secretary-general for Paris position whicl 
vill give this active littérateur and musician ample scops 
for the usefulness his gifts and ardor merit. His musical 
horizon is international in scope He merits recognition 


from all musical authorities 


Concerto on 


M. Henri Falcke played the new Gedalge 
Sunday at the Lamoureux concerts There was large 
ouse, and both the composition and the esteemed pianist 
vere warmly applauded. M. Falcke was at his best 

The first annual program of the Pleyel, Wolf & Lyon 


Concert Hall for 1900 contains a goodly number of con 








cert announcements. Not so many as will appear later 
n, no doubt. Those arranged for at present are chiefly 
renditions of teachers and pupils 

One might be induced to go to son yf these affairs if 
but to help and encourage them. But really attendance 
upon one of them is an agony on a unt of the conversa 
tion goes on in the hall Many people seem to 

me to meet and chatter. The concert sometimes 
ikes the air of a “sociable,” with music as a background 


cannot 


und of 


hould 


endure the 


overs 





luring n 


usical performances 


to endure it. Salle Pleyel and Salle Erard are 





is the other in this regard 

Why not have “hush ushers.” who will stop the disturb 
ince as they would any othe until the habit of silence 
hould be established as a habit There is no reason why 
this dire nuisance should not be stopped even among the 
French 

: - > 

Mme. Augusta Holmés is giving harmony and interpre 
tation lessons to a privileged few pupils who are very 
happy in this work. At a recent dinner given by Mrs 
Richard Whiting, Mlle. Huet, one of Madame Holmés’ 
pupils, sang several of the latter’s compositions with tell 
ing effect 

M. Georg Liebling and his most charming wife are pass 


ng their first winter in London, 4 Hyde Park Mansions 


This time last year they paid a flying visit to Paris, where« 
the pianist played several times. The winter preceding 
was spent in Algiers. M. Liebling is very busy this sea 
son. He plays twelve times with Mr. Newman's Queen’s 


Hall concerts, and also at the symphony concerts 


Mile. Marthe Girod, the French pianist, has had a splen 


did portrait iccomplished this week Tt is full length. 3 
yards long. The costume is pure white. The portrait is 
by Mil | ouise Hoffmann ne of the best pupils of Con 
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stant Lefebvre and A. Maignan. It will be 


Exposition 
M. and Madame 


monthly “5 o’clock” in their music studios 


Escalais gave last week their first 


Many pupils 
were enthusiastically applauded. The audience was select 
numerous. M 
Widor is in Germany, where he directed in the Phil 
Hall three 


symphony for orchestra and organ and a Spanish overture 


and Leroux 


M 


harmonie 


was accompanist 


of his works—a concerto for piano, a 


admired by the criti 


fir 


The symphony was particularly cs 
woven. It was ly 


The organ melodies are beautifully 
I 


casion, shared the successs of his 


executed Philipp, who was the piano artist of the o« 


lustrious compatriot 





The ending of the century, or, rather, the beginning 
one, is troubling the minds of this hemisphere, and 
the hands of the printers. Dictation, not logic, threat 
to get the upper hand of the discussion. An innovation 
menaced, likewise, in the domain of Time is the twenty 
four hour division of the clock; “17 o’clock teas” will ther 
be the fashion 

The first of M. Sebastien Schlesinger’s matinees mus 
ale was given on Saturday. The works of M. Isidor de 
lara formed the feature of the hour. Madame de Reib 
tz and Mile. Doria were among the interpreters 


Mile 
at Mme 


French and German ballads 


Lydia Eustis created quite a sensation this weel 


Breitner’s soirée by her admirable singing 


Her interpretation is some 


ate singers It is thoughtful 





thing to cre attention among 


intelligent, tasteful and effective 


In a Persian Garden. 


PARIS, December 30, 1800 
(Continued from last week.) 

Many t helped its gt To I I I 
riginal suggestions as to spiritual things came as a b 

» people sick to death of routine creedy inefficiency. It 
filled a want when the mind sought emancipation, bu 
before it had reached the clear hor n of truth so ex 
tended to day 

Chen, too, it was “Persian.” Everything Persian strikes 
i chord Persian sh wis, cats, women: Persian Persia 





the word carries sandal wood and seraglios on its syllables 
like the word “Paris,” which for 1 ns a sl n 
ght in a palace of s, until we g ere and strike 
wwainst the smell of potatoes, the k of il, and 
pourboires! 

Then, the lar guage held in it a de is mystery Or 
had to learn the Persian Persian guage,’ you know 
n order to translate it And then that gav suc berty 
to attach much importance to a comma! And then all the 





delicious explanations! It was all so beautifully mystica 
and mysterious and Persiat nd t por d poetry! 
That finished it 

Then, there is a real magnetism about the word 
Rubaiyat.” Once heard it rest e an actor’s acce1 
all around your ears. And the s dear spelling, those 
two distinguished accents, and that useless “i ind its 
nouns commencing with capitals! And, then, one had t 
hoose one’s favorite translator, you know, and no otl 
translation meant anything And t was bound 
such beautiful books, with those fine engravings, and som 
even with clasps and corners like real Bibl Well, t 
have the “Rubaiyat” in the library was as a crucifix on at 
iltar in a Protestant household—something which all 
knew of and few about, but which was The Rubaiyat”! 
C'est tout! 

* * * 

Liza [Lehmann is not Lilli Lehmann—not even a 
relative, not even a German. She is an English wv 

ne of four sisters, all artistically gifted, and who was bor 

n Rome, where her father was engaged in painting. H« 
vas and is a painter of some celebrity, having work in the 
Salon 

Singers have remarked the . 3 attached to 





: been “‘mad ovetl he old classics 


that have 
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mother of Liza Lehmann 


‘he grandmother was ewise |} wn in literature 

But family taler t nfined to the immediate 
imily eve One the be wn translations of thé 
Rubaiy it” wa made 


by a brother-in-law of Liza, Heron 


Hert translation 


Rubayat’ 








Having heard, but never seen the name, I do not know 
f this is spelled properly 
Anyway, one fine day the brated “‘Rubaiyat” blos 
d in the States is “ er u by n¢ 
Liz hmann. Correspondence w the Lilli Lehmann 
thon. % 9 ded tn, thu } , s. real and 
1 tl y work, “Tr Pe Garden,” becam«e 
i the hour 
‘ isic was the intat ir 
t genre bel d it 1 untry, and suitable 
siot los. du trios quartets 
ore r ie f { 1 refined nd tu More 
‘ 4 ‘ ‘ I ll eng | \ \ ot tour nice 
dressed peopl ging their parts singly or to 
shee ¢ 1 - nice. dis- 
eet accompanir g without it fering with 
ther nd then it was—the Rubaivat.” 
T y Hie ; — f renumetance ¢ every 
warn 
* * * 
Although the “Persian Garden” |} been well known 
r some time in England and America, it was given for 
the first time in France yesterday afternoon 
Ont wien: Mad le Reronne | de Kerbreect 
ginal Ar T I beli s g thos s¢ ty 
people in Paris wi re strong amateure of mus ind 
vho make mucl musical entertainments at their homes 
Tl de of } ne the Persian Gards mn private 
to that of making of it pul performance for 
! ty nd it w thus é it the Bod e Theatre 
vith the baron s soprano, the Baroness Reibnitz, M 
\iher O)neér ( } / st vear in 
Stat j i } ni 1 d VM X 
lLeroux, accompanist 
( rity! Anotl d r tl fort Rubaiyat 
English-An Par with many French, were 
ed gainst the doors no hefore the ope ind 
he mple Frencl : . ger. dire rman 
ther mar nd vet tl + her vere 1 | r r 
! heads with excitement 
It was sung in English 
Tt was creditabl nd ag ble p — the 
whole d even und te d / tages Tt would have 
he ely better. } , ‘ little ha _ had 
the urage to t mebody sing the soprano part 
nstead of attempting it | el Then the two men, French 
nd Holland / . 1 | | u 
ly, the sense, an imp t e production, was 
most wholly lost t 1 nation 
The Baroness Reib d the situat far as she 
was concerned. by 1 t dict lear possible . 
vely voice and pres and an evident appreciation of 
he sentiments expres 1 Mr Alber fine ce was list 
ened to with much pleasur nd w ul ersally admired 
In soft passages tl ‘ was satisfactory, but vice versa 
The work was but 1 rich and enjoyable program 
Rose Caron being among the artist f the other part 
Percy's Organ Recitals. 
R | ir¢ | Percy announce his S x nt ual seT es rf 
re ré¢ t n the Marble Collegiat Chu ] I ive 
1 nd Twenty I tl reet i ca ‘ « S W t \, place 
s d third Thursday afternoc February and 
M 40°¢ } At the first recit morrow, Mr 
Percy will be assisted by Miss Sara Andersor yprano 
ni \ Williams, tenor. Mr. Percy rge follow 
! d these tals will doub ! rgely attended 
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Bloomfield-Zeisler. 


HE playing of the piano by Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler is 
always an artistic event of local propor.ions in each 
community that draws the best classes of musical and intel- 
lectual people. Her recent performances in Minneapolis 
were overcrowded, and the papers spoke in the following 
enthusiastic strains: 


Last night for the fourth time Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 
charmed and delighted a Minneapolis audience with her wonderful 
piano playing. From the first it must have been evident to Mrs. 
Zeister that Minneapolis loved her art, and that she was among 
friends, for the reception given her was noteworthy for its warmth 
and enthusiasm, and for the perfect sympathy between artist and 
sudience. The program looked long, but its rendition proved all too 
short for the audience, and encores and recalls were numerous. It 
was a musical treat long to be remembered. 

Mrs. Zeisler is a musical genius and her interpretative powers are 
f the highest order. It is almost impossible to give, in a printed 
report, any adequate impression of the effect that her playing pro- 
duces upon the listener, for it possesses that indescribable something 
genius always gives to even the simplest things. A person with the 
east sensibility to music can enjoy such playing as Mrs. Zeisler 
gives, for besides the mechanical mastery of her music, she has 
also the intellectual mastery of its meaning, a clear understanding 
of its beauties and the power, which places her above most pian- 
ists, to tell a story on the piano as vivid as that of the poet or 
dramatist. She is one of the most versatile pianists of the present 
day, for she seems to have the mentality and temperament to grasp 
all sides of piano playing. 

She is intensely emotional, strangely 
such perfect balance between the imaginative and intellectual quali- 


dramatic, but there is 


she never oversteps the bounds of musical taste and ex 





pression. There is the most exquisite finish in it all that shows most 
Her phrasing and clearness of rhythm are masterly 
It is of that exquisite but 
rare singing quality and of every gradation of color 


taccati are as clear and distinct as are electric sparks, yet like a 


consummate art. 
ind her tone is music, music always. 
Her pianissimo 


glint of sunshine in their warmth and lightness. 
She created a sensation with her vivid and electrifying rendition 
of the “Erlking.”” Her genius, her originality, shines forth in this 


omposition, making it distinctly her own From the rushing, 





rashing chords that express the tempest, the pleading tones of the 
child to the tragic chord of death, she held the audience spellbound. 
It was a wonderful performance. Her Chopin playing was as clear 
ind delightful as ever. She can express the sad, poetic style of 


Chopin as well as the grand and serious, and she never allows the 


peculiar, though graceful rhythm (beautifully given, however) to 
obscure the melody 
Her playing of the Chopin Polonaise, op. 53, was majestic and 


he lefthand work wonderfu! 

A most bewitching number was Chaminade’s “La Lisonjera,” op 
, and the audience insisted upon a repetition Seethoven’s Sonata, 
op. 10, with which she opened the fine program, was given with beau 
tiful clearness as to thematic work, even in the most difficult pas- 
After her brilliant and 
fiery rendition of Moszkowski’s “Caprice Espagfiole,” the audience 


sages, and with both breadth and brilliancy 
refused to leave until she returned and gave Mendelssohn’s “Spin 


ning Song” with fairy-like lightness..-Minneapolis Times, January 18 


THE ZEISLER CONCERT 
Some time ago Anton Seidl gave to Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler the 
And since that very just as- 
She is 


greater pianist to-day than she was a year ago, when she last vis 


first place among American pianists 

gnment of rank Mrs. Zeisler has made distinct advances. 
ted Minneapolis. It would be interesting to know where Mr. Seidl 
vould now place her among the world’s pianists 


program presented last night was one calculated to test the 





tbilities of a master. Opening with Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 10, No 


it ran through. a wide range of the productions of Schumann, 
Schubert, Chopin and Leschetizky and closed with the wonderful 
pagnhole” of Moszkowski, 


as her closing number a year ago. 


“Caprice E which Mrs. Zeisler played with 


such effect 








Still, it was not a 


The best numbers were not the show pieces, and 


1 


eavy program 
hough the “Caprice Espagfiole”’ 


zzled 





and the Chopin Polonaise da 
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for the moment by their brilliancy, the general impression left by 
the evening’s playing was a confirmation of the previous opinion 
that in Mrs. Zeisler’s art technic is subordinated to expression. Not 
that there is technical imperfection, but that she has the artist’s 
true gift of causing the hearer to forget the mechanical performance 
in the complete enjoyment of the tone story which she is telling. 
Her delicacy of touch and her sympathy in interpretation are cer- 
tainly her strongest points. In the variety of numbers played last 
night it would be difficult to select the best performance. The au- 
dience frankly approved most heartily of the dramatic transcription 
of Schubert’s musical setting of Goethe's “Erlking.” To the very 
positive encore Mrs. Zeisler responded with Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
Song.” Again the Chopin Polonaise, op. 53, won a recall, when the 
artist gave, as a pretty contrast, a Chopin waltz. Chaminade’s “La 
Lisonjera,” op. 50, also received an encore, and after the closing, 
“Caprice Espagfiole,” the audience still demanded more, and was 
gratified with Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song.’’ Perhaps one of the 
most artistic things on the program was the Schubert impromptu 
Another charming thing was the Chopin Mazurka, given in a de- 
lightfully piquant style; and not less interesting were the Leschetizky 
numbers dedicated to Mrs. Zeisler, who was a favorite pupil of that 
composer.—Minneapolis Journal, January 18 





So many sensations are experienced in a contemplation of Mrs. 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler that it is difficult to name them all. It is 
first and always a rare pleasure to listen to this artist of dramatic 
temperament and faultless execution, of marvelous technic and pos 
sessor of the force of contrast. Mrs. Zeisler was heard in recital 
last evening in the Church of the Redeemer, and the program she 
rendered will remain as a monumental testimony of her ability and 
artistic qualities. 

The audience was large, although it would have been a pity were 
it not, and was of that delightfully sensitive character that responds 
most quickly to the spirit of the performer. It was intelligent, ap 
preciative and responsive. Mrs. Zeisler had previously proved the 
disposition of a Minneapolis audience, and was well aware she had 
many admirers among its music lovers, but on no occasion has she 
There 
is about her playing something so very suggestive that her listener 
is entranced by the images which the spell of her fingers evokes 
She creates an atmosphere in which poetry, the arts, temperament 
are all affected, and to listen is to appreciate not only the beauty of 
the composition, but the mind of the composer and the nobility of 
the performer through her interpretative faculties 

If Mrs. Zeisler were not so essentially and intensely musical, she 
could not so exquisitely express the sentiments of Beethoven, Schu 


received a more cordial welcome than was extended last night 


mann and Chopin. Her performance excites at once admiration for 
her art and wonder at her technic. Her wrist is firm as iron, her 
fingers pliant as the willow stem and her touch soft as velvet. The 
question remains whether to admire most her sensitiveness and 
beauty of conception or her fine execution 

Her notes sound with crystalline clearness, whether she plays ar 
peggios or swift cadenzas, and she turns with facility from the 
breadth and dignity of Beethoven to the delicacy and refinement of 
Chaminade. Yet between these two composers, each standing for a 
different phase of the development of music, in her program last 
night, there was a long interim, which was filled with charming in 
terpretations of Schumann, Schubert, Chopin and Leschetizky. It 
is not easy to choose with which composer Mrs. Zeisler seems most 
sympathetic. It is impossible not to feel the rollicking grace and 
irresistible spirit of the allegretto and presto movements in the 
Beethoven Sonata, op. 10, No. 2, played as her opening number; 
or the winning poetry of the Schumann “Forest Scene,” that in 
which the prophet bird is heard singing his clear notes among the 
tree tops; or the positive declarations of the Schubert Impromptu, 
op. 142, No. 3. 

She gave a fine rendition of “The Erlking.”” She has played it 
previously before many of the same hearers, but they were led to 
new enjoyment of her contrasting method, her sympathetic reading 
and intelligent phrasing. No wonder she was asked for an encore 
Her response was the Mendelssohn “Spring Song 

What is to be said of her Chopin suite, the nocturne, etudes 
mazurka and polonaise, except that the composer 
seemed to find adequate expression at her finger tips? There was no 
measure was distinctly beautiful and 


spirit of the 


slurring of passages, every 
Chopin acquired a new character through her reading. For an in 
sistently demanded encore she played a Chopin waltz, which added 
another memory of rhythm and melodic grace. She played “Deux 
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Arabesque,” by Leschetizky, with what might be called native ease, 
as she had found special sources of inspiration in the composer who 
had dedicated the composition to her. The Chaminade, “La Lison 
jera,”’ with its singing melody and graceful movement, was foilowed 
by a Moszkowski revealed the variableness of the 
writer as well as the versatility of the player. The three selections, 


group, which 


“Fruhling,” ‘“‘Gondoliera,” ‘“‘Caprice Espagiiole,”’ were distinct in 
theme and in treatment, and yet the same naturalness appeared in 
them all. The last two numbers were old favorites and were played 


with infectious spirit.—Minneapolis Tribune, January 18 


Ernest Sharpe. 

B* this time this admirable singer has been heard in 
the States. 

his departure from that city in 

perience as teacher has left there many grateful pupils 


His great London success had preceded 
December, and his ex 


who desire his return 

The specialty in which Mr. Sharp has gained his widest 
reputation is that of recital singer. 

Not only so, but this singer may be justly said to be a 
creator of composers He has what is known as the 
for an attractive composition, whose tendency is 
Here is 


“flaire”’ 
high while its effect is brilliant one of the rarest 
characteristics of program makers to-day. It means in 
tuition, it means knowledge, and it means experience 
These three Mr. Sharpe possesses to an unusual degree in 
the domains of song. 

It can be said of him that he has brought to light a 
greater number of worthy, effective and heretofore un 
known writers than any other modern vocalist 

The names of a few of those, with the works which hav: 
been made popular by him, have recently been given in 
these pages in connection with Mr. Sharpe’s European 


recitals. The word European is used advisedly, as these 
recitals have formed an attractive feature of musica 
he Continent and United Kingdom 

Telegraph, Morning P 
Morning Leader 


throughout t 





The London Times, Daily 
Standard, Globe, Pall Mall Gazette, Star 


Musica. Courter, Musical Standard, Church Gazette, Mu 
sical Answers, Lute, Music, Referee, Illustrated London 
Vews, St. Pauls, Queen, Lady, Lady's Pictorial, Musica 


Manchester Evening News 
3irmingham Post, Birmingham Gazette, Edinburgh Gazette 
Edinburgh Evening News, Yorkshire Post, Cambridge In 


Times, Manchester Guardian 


dependent Press, Cambridge Daily News, Glasgow Nort 
British Mail, Berliner Barsen Courier, Staatsburger Zeit 
tung, Musik und Theater IVelt, German Times, Neue Preus 


sische Zeitung, Berliner Tageblatt and Berliner 
blatt all bear testimony to the estimation in which this 


markable singer is held in Europe 
| 


Some of thei criticisms will be printed here later, not 
to affirm the # of their existence, but to indicate the 
unique field in which his work lies, and the universal satis 
faction which its execution has given to criti the 
highest authority 

Mr Sharpe has by some heen called 1 haritone He 
in truth a basso, but possesses a wonderful voice which 
can sustain a full, pure and melodious great C! Tt } 
rich and communicative timbre, and he uses it perfectly 
never overdoing or losing sight of style and intenti ! 
producing “effect.” The great “effect” of his genera 
work is its refined and correct “‘stvle” conveved by his rare 

His enunciation is most distin delivery tasteful 


voice, 
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and warmth and vividness are characteristics of its quality. 
He sings in several languages, giving always the impres- 


sion of singing in his own. He has such control of all 


such detail in such a way that he makes it serve the artis- 
tic intention of the composer rather than a means of ex- 
hibiting any one superiority 

Handel Schubert, Schumann, Sulli- 


Gounod, Brahms, 


van, Saint-Saéns, Mancinelli, Wagner, Mascagni and 
Perosi figure frequently upon his programs. 

In addition he has brought to light the almost un- 
known Hans Hermann, in the “Drei Wandrer,” a most 
effective song, and also London, Russian, Danish and 
\merican writers, modern and till now not sufficiently 


nown \mong these may be mentioned particularly 
Moussorgsky, Lange-Miiller, the Dane, and T. B. Rider, 
Clayton Johns and C. B. Hawley, Americans 
Indeed, Mr. Sharpe’s aim seems to be to discover and 
popularize new and beautiful music, instead of displaying 
lis own gifts, something which is exceedingly rare in a 
singer and which cannot be too highly commended 
His } wledge of French, Russian, Danish, Italian and 
(serma icilitates progress on this road, closed to most 
g He has studied German in Germany, and the 
German repertory with Frau Wagner herself, at Bayreuth 
Mr. Sharpe’s personality aids much in the work. Tall, 
g handsome, full of energy, vitality and determina 
! manner on the stage is all the more impressive 
hat it is free ym all affectation of mannerisms 
Mr. Sharpe's recent-recitals in London were among the 
‘ erché and successful musical affairs of the sea 
Given in December, immediately before his de 
parture for the States, they may be said to have been the 
ist wholely successful affairs before the opening of the 
“ has so dampened artistic activity in the 
gZ pita 
\ few words from the London press in regard to these 
citals may not be amiss as indicating the character of 
their performance 
Phe es, December 11, 1899 
The t d f ‘the cal recitals given by Ernest 
Sharpe w even more interesting than the others, for a 
irge number of entirely new songs were given, and all 
vith ref net ntelligence and artistic insight 
li RI} iberger’s ‘Prayer of Savonarola’ is not so won- 


VW isee’ of Im Berger is remarkably 


beautiful, and the ‘Trinklied’ of Hermann Lohr original 
ind eff« ve 

\ setting by the ‘ mposer of at eng 
War Song.’ by Tennys« ‘ ncluded in the authorized 

é t s poems i y obvious and not very 
uccessful song. But three songs of Henning Von Koss 
ire distinctly meritorious, the ‘Kénig Elf being forceful 
Verlust’ pathe nd ‘Der Kénig von Babylon’ very imag 
native 

It is set, apparently to a German translation of a poem 
by S. Henley, which does not correspond with the ale 

the original 

ve among them Good 


Four American songs were g 


beautiful ‘Allah’ a Ibert Nevin’s charming 





December 9, 18990 


Daily Telegraph 


Mr. Ernest Sharpe’s third recital, which took place 


esterday afternoon, offered a refined and interesting en 
t ment to a numerous audience 
\ vell known, Mr. Sharpe is a vocalist of high at 
tainments, by no means content to travel round and round 
i small circle of songs 
Indeed, a course of his recitals generally means to those 
v) follow it very much enlarged knowledge of an at 
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tractive art region. Yesterday, for example, he intro 
duced to his audience no fewer than fourteen lyrics, of 
which eight were officially labeled as either new to Lon 
don or performed absolutely for the first time 

“Of these fourteen, only one, we grieve to say, was of 
English origin, as against four American songs and nine 
by Italian and German composers 

3ut they were all excellent in worth and effect, and lost 

nothing in the hands of a vocalist who not only sings well 
but who has the gift of feeling and of sympathetic ex 
pression.” 

Mr. Sharpe is sure of a real and extended success in the 
States, and news of it will give pleasure to hosts of Eng 
lish friends. It is not generally known that the basso is 


a native of Canada. 


Luigi von Kunits. 

Some of Mr. Von Kunits’ recent press notices are given 
below. At the concert given by the Pittsburg Orchestra 
in their own city just before leaving for New York, Mr. 
Von 


the soloist: 


Kunits, who is concertmaster of the orchestra, was 


Mr. von Kunits surprised his most ardent admirers last night 
The Vieuxtemps Concerto is a thorough test for a matured violin 
virtuoso, but this young man who sits so unassumingly at the head 
f the violins in the orchestra showed himself to be a2 musician of 
rare resource. His tone is broad and rich, his expression deey 
und versatile.—Pittsburg Times, January 20 

The appearance of Luigi von Kunits, the concertmaster of the 


Pittsburg Orchestra, as soloist, was a pleasing demonstration of the 


fact that Pittsburg music lovers recognize the real artist, even though 


! resident of the city. Von Kunits’ work regarded as 


Dispatch 


e be a was 


superb January 20 


Von Kunits is very well known to the concert going public. Last 
night he outdid himself. His playing of the Vieuxtemps D minor 
concerto was simply marvelous and created as much surprise as did 














the playing of his own concerto at an orchestra concert when he 
made his Pittsburg début four years ago. The beautiful singing 
juality of his tone and his matchless intonation were never brought 
ut so well as last night and he certainly never was greeted 

so much applause.—Daily News, January 20 

Mr. Von Kunits, always deservedly popular with lovers of mus 
n this city, added to the many laurels he has already won when he 
appeared as the soloist of the evening The ovation which f 
owed her rendition of the Vieuxtemps Concerto was a we deserve 
recognition of the consumr e art and the finished sk f the per 
former Post, January 

A Providence Conductor. 
G. Raymond Ladd, the orchestral conductor, of Provi 
dence, R. I., has been doing some excellent work lately 
s is shown by the following notice which appeared in the 
} - 

Providence Sunday Telegram 

Patrons of the Providence Opera House this season, as last s¢ 
son, have found ceccasion week after week to praise the admirabl 
work the orchestra has done under the brilliant direct of G 
Raymond Ladd, the conductor, whom Manager Wendel 
shrewdly picked out in Boston when he assumed « 

eatre Like everything else about the house, Mr. L: 

est that could be had This year, more than ever, he 
the judgment shown in his selection by handling the orchestra wit 

nmate skill, furnishing the public the choicest music played 

n the most effective manner and generally making himself a favorite 
with the thousand who look to the Providence for their histrionic 


husement 


The Singie Tax and Music. 


The Single Tax Club of New York, does not confine it 


self wholly to political economy, but, to a certain extent 
cultivates art At each of its meetings the exercises are 
aried by a short program of music. Next Saturday night 
Mr. Dierch, the violoncellist, and Paul Johanning bril 


liant young pianist, will contribute their services 


Mme. Ida Lurig, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, Paris 
ADAME MARCHESI has made whole bouquets of 
M brilliant prima donnas whose names have become 
household words 
None the less should be counted the \ iluable service 
endered to music by groups of earnest and capable pro 


fessors working quietly and unostentatiously, but sending 











out into the music field in turn hosts of useful singers 

One of the most successful and we loved of these 
Marchesi pupil professors is Mme. Ida Lurig, whos« 
studio, 5 Rue Petrarque, Paris, has turned out several first 
class artists 

One of the most brilliant of these is Mlle. Wand 

Borissoff, whose name has frequently been seen here. Mlle 
Borissoff in Nice last year me great success and re 
eived endless eulogies from the press for voice method 
nd presence In the Monte Carl Cheatre i has she 
been heard with the best soloists of the place d orchestra 
Here likewise she was e re pient « iter I 
In chosen sacred mus rom Beet! H le Pales 
trina, Rossini, &« su works as G ds Tribut de 
Zamora,” &c., in sacred, soc nd pub perfor es 
everywhere has this talented singe 1 bea woman 
upheld the standard of inst eived at the Lurig 
studios in Paris 

Another no less valu mus in, thoug! seen in 
public, is Mlle. Bergliot B son, daughter the cel 
brated Norwegian poet, who | prar voice of ex 
quisite purity and tru 1 t ‘ ible 
by study under Madame Lurig 

Yet another is Miss Mary Virgi1 l e, whose 
VOICE ind style ire ¢ ently suited the epe V 
French songs she | ws so we “ nterpre Bor 

our Suzon,” Liszt’s ele Widr ¢ yy Schu 

in &c re spt ‘ lair ( d hi h it 
executior She never fails t all forth great applause 
Her voice is strong, flexible and attractive, besides being 
idmirably trained 

Frau Rosa Maass 1 Lurig contralto who well 
known in Germany, where sl! has made a serious im 
ress I ar l > lr ib y | el by tl pr Ss 

Miss Zolande B y is 1 promise 

ho has been heard t home Her vi sopran 

good quality é regist high notes ‘ 
especially rich and res nt. Her ging is finely cult 

ted and she is mistress her g t ce d sent 
ment Germal! nd ss songs a spe ly suited to 
her \ ce and sty! 

Miss Mary Ziel is beer ulled America! 
nightingale The tor f het e are sweet, strong 
powertu d penett Her pre ! eptional 
and she I Ss great Pp Ve ¢ wh r 
gre her wit] < ' < [ ‘ Cc} ’ 

s bediet nd ttractive Mad 1 
and her career } 7 od +} ! 
Paris studio 

Miss Helen Ct e! e owner! fine ‘ ce 
which has already been heard I ( Par Miss 
Brown, Miss Mary Hidd Bos pr 
sentatives of Madame Lurig’s handiwork 

Madame Lurig was with Mad Ma eve! 
years, three as puy vhicl e! 
tainly ustifies the |] sors s§ ss i ‘ hing the 
famous method She ys u i Get 
ompositions, to Wagner and d 
All schools are the represente special attentior 
s paid to pronut nguag I stud rear 
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January 27, 1900. ) 
Te’ season is half gone, and it is interesting to note 
mall number of miscellaneous concerts given 

y our prominent artists here Beyond the orchestra 
oncerts, the Apollo and Mendelssohn club concerts 
ind the annual series given by the Spiering Quar 
number will not amount to twenty rhe most 

portant even season were the song re 
| iven by rk, which took place early 
nd were therefore not as well patronized as they would 
have been had the time chosen been more auspicious. Thx 


mportance was the production of the Henschel 








Servian song cycle, under the direction of Mrs. Hess-Burt 
nd managed by Mr. Wessels, at the University Hall, Fin 
\rts Building 
\ concert, artistic, refined and educationally valuable 
t given by Mrs. Minnie Fish Griffin and Arthur 
Van Eywe Songs and ballads by Carl Loewe were the 
p eatures program, which was beautifully 
rpreted. Some pretty little compositions by Harold 
Hammond, a young local composer, and dedicated to Mrs 
G n, were bright little novelties. Altogether the Griffin 
Van Eywek concert was an important addition to the 
son’s programs \nother memorable concert was the 
first of the Clayton Summy series at Central Music Hall 
Mr. Hyllested and George Hamlin gave a recital, but the 
tter has not given his annual concert, which surely is a 
yg d times \ few minor concerts have taken 
ut beyond those mentioned above, nothing new 
novel, except tl ecital given by Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson, at University Hall. The Amateur Club has 
1 vell in the fortnightly concerts and in the artists’ 
citals, but these are primarily club affairs, in which the 
public takes no interest. All told, the season so far | 
t he the success hoped and predicted 
*. 
* oa * 
The rahn Concerto fer violin, played by Miss 
Li Jackson, was the principal attraction at the 
s t week. This young lady, with whos« 
( ve e mos us familiar, left Chicago some six 
\ go to fi er musical education under Joachim 
{ he majority youthfu! performers, the intellectual 
| her playit very fully developed. The Brahms 
Cones her h sounded like music, which is more 
en | l the this pro 
l telul (irom a undp ) com 
S ¢ ¢ \irs by 
displaying ndispensable virtuosity 
\ St cl i by ¢ Sinding e of the leaders 
S 1 h of com] n, opened the 
£ I m played nsisted four 
t ru? d “Chi us Episodes.” 
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WEN 


”i{ MUSIC, CONCERT AND OPERA AUDITORIVN. 1S 


orchestral 
Prob 


most 


fine mastery of the 
arouse much enthusiasm. 
Mar the 


\lthough displaying a 
technic, the music did not 


the ‘ia, is 





ably first movement, Tempo di 


original. 
The latter half of the program was devoted to music of a 
from Schu 


pleasing and popular nature. Two numbers 


bert’s delightful “‘Rosamunde” music, the ever popular 
“Phzton” of Saint-Saéns, and a Capriccio Italien by 
['schaikowsky, which was last played at one of the con 
certs of the second season. The best audience of the 
eason attended this concert. 

Te 


\ splendid house, such as that assembling last week, 1s 


on account of 


not 


gathered together 
advertised Chicago girl, 


delusive It 
Leonora the 
or anything unusual on the part of the orchestra, and yet 


somewhat 
Jackson, widely 
the orchestral part of the program was equal to its usual 
high \n 
happens on an average about four times each season, when 
The fault lies in 
If the 
expense 


standard audience of such great magnitude 


is promised 
Auditorium 
for the 


“star” 
of the 


2,700 what need is there 


some sensation or 


audiences 


of the 


the size and expense 
average 
with a capacity of 5,000? It has been several 
times that 
seek some method of building a hall 
same time could be made profitable 


\uditorium, 


suggested the orchestral association should 


adequate for its pur 
poses and which at the 
during the months in which the orchestra was disbanded 
But whether the project will ever come nearer realization 
than at present is doubtful, seeing that rumor has it the 
present supporters of the orchestra are tired of the entire 
that after seven years of exist 


scheme, saying, and rightly, 


ence the organization should be at least nearly self sup 
porting, instead of losing $30,000 annually. This state of 
things cannot last. It is not reasonable to suppose that 


a few music loving citizens will continue to dive into their 
private exchequer and find $30,000 for many more years 
must come the time of discontent, when they will 
that there is something wrong about an institution 
life is still losing. The 


There 
realize 
which after seven or eight years’ 


“wrong,” of course, means management, and management 


interpreted means the ability to get subscribers to the ex 
tent of $90,000 annually, which is considered necessary to 
orchestral concerts. 


* * * 


run the 


The man who can demonstrate his ability to raise $90,000 
will be the one to obtain the position of manager to the 


orchestra at a salary of $2,500 to $3,000 per annum. This 
means something like 3 per cent. for finding the money, 
and time and balance of work must be supplied gratis 
People seem to think the management of the orchestra is 
1 “cinch,” judging by the number of capable persons 
after the position. It is nothing of the kind, as former 


commissions on out 
the 


managers know. There may be some 
always at 


of-town but in losses 


Miss ANNA E. 
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engagements, face of 








tending the orchestral tours, there could be no legitimate 
commission for country engagements. The probabilities 
are the president and trustees will manage the association, 
and that F. J. Wessels will act as nominal manager under 
their direction, He has served a faithful apprenticeship 
of years, and surely is 
exact methods to pursue than some outsider 

If only the Indianapolis Musikverein (Alexander Ernest 
inoff director) had placed the second concert of the season 


in a better position to know the 


at an earlier date, the Moszkowski work would have re 
ceived its American production at Indianapolis That 
very gifted artist, Oliver Willard Pierce, director of the 


is to perform the 


Metropolitan School of Music, concerto 
16, 
chestra. Mr. Pierce 


and his performance of the concerto will doubtless attract 


February when he will be accompanied by a full or 


is a pianist of splendid attainments 
much attention 


the new concerto 
America will be at the Mend 

Mr. Liebling will be the pian 
accompaniment of the 


Harrison M. Wild 


As it is now, the first performance of 
Moszkowski in 
February 7 
the 


by Issohn 
Club concert, 
ist, 
orchestra, 


Chicago 
The 


and he will have 


under the direction of 


concerto is the most brilliant of Moszkowski’s work, and 
® is expected to obtain a popular success 
. * * 

I am glad to state that the Amateur Club is paying the 
local artist, and not, as in the case of other musical clubs 
in some important cities, exacting tribute from art 
ists in the shape of contributions to the programs. The 
Rockford Mendelssohn Club is another of those self-re 
specting organizations which, under the presidency of 
Mrs. Chandler Starr, believes in paying for value received 
The Rockford goes upon the principle that it is infra dig 
for a club or organization to accept gratuitous services 
from artists for the sake of the “prestige” be obtained 
Professionals who can be legitimately styled “artists” do 
not need to perform for prestige, and the Mendelssohn 

1 artists for a com 


of Rockford often engage inexperienced 


paratively small amount, and if these artists succeed in 
their public work, then they are frequently re-engaged at 
a considerably increased fee. From information tha us 
reached this office, I should say the Rockford Club en 
gaged artists as a matter of education and ple 


good or indifferent 


voluntary 


members, not to get something bad, 


basis of yntribu 





to fill up the program on a 
tions 
** * 

I have received several inquiries from artists relating 
the Federated Clubs and the management of engagement 
Che prevailing idea seems to be that the ‘artists’ nmit 
tee” is cutting prices, and that it will be a bad outlook for 
managers and artists generally. Undoubtedly the impres 
sion is that the clubs are in the nature of a “trust,” and 
that they have consolidated to make the artist accept con 


siderably less than his or her regular fee A manager told 


me that the federation was the worst blow yet struck at 
the local artists, as the people having the engagements in 
charge were to guarantee so many concerts at h 





He added: “The managers should combine to 
Federated Club trust.” 
. * * 
The fortnightly concert of the Amateur Musi Clun 
which took place January 15, proved to be the mos 





esting of the series so far. This was principally 
participation of the Rockford Choral Club, wh genet 
ously gave a large part of the program. Of t choru 
Rockford may justly be proud, for their singing is su 
that gives genuine pleasure; the shading, phrasing, enun 
ciation and delicacy, as well as fullnes tone, being d 
cidedly beyond the ordinary—particularly noticeable wer 
these qualities in the last number, the “Rose of Avon,” by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Mr. Ortengren directed with much 
skill. The instrumentalists for the afternoon were Miss 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 


Studio: 779 Lexington Ave., mear 6lst St., New York. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
21 East {4th Street, New York. 





S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Method unexcelled for purity of tone production. 


Teacher of Mme. Genevra JOHNsToNE-BisHoP and other 
prominent singers. 


Studie: 627 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 

















Helen Shorey, pianist, who played very acceptably, and 
Miss 
Miss Sara Munson sang charmingly, and altagether th: 


Leila Rose, a young violinist of much promise 


oncert was very enjoyable 


\ recital by August Hyllested, assisted by George Ham 


lin, on January 25, attracted a large audience The fol 
lowing was their program 
Sonata, Appassionata, op Beet! en 
Wher'er You Walk Hande 
An Easter Song Comer 
Fantasia, op. 49 Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 2 Chopir 
Waltz, op. 34 Chopin 
First Love Remembered Damroscl 
My Wife Damrosc 
(sipsy Song Dvorak 
Love Song Dvorak 
lell Overture. Rossini-Liszt 
Mr H yllested played with his usual b ancy and alte 
the Chopin numbers, on demand for an encore, gave a! 
arrangement in double thirds of Chopin’s D fl waltz 
Mr. Hamlin’s songs were husia illy received 
Dvorak numbers were especially good, and the purity ane 


simplicity of his interpretation of “Wher’er You Walk 
a pleasure remember. F. F. Beale ace 


ethciently 


[he Spiering Quartet presented a most interesting pro 
gram Tuesday evening, January 23. The Quartet in A 
minor by Tschaikowsky was given wrceful interpretatior 
vy these artists 

The first movement is very broad, abounding ich 
harmor nd developed in this 1 er’s unique manner 
judging from the applause, one might consider the second 

vement quite popular Che finale abounds ditficul 
ies, but the players were ter ‘ ua rom 


rt to finish 


The Serenade by Mr. Weidig was, as the ttl 


light in character, but interesting, and we shall hope 
hear it again 

In the Quintet by Foote the quartet was ably a ted 
Mr. Seeboeck, who has not been heard in our city to 

me 1mé 

rl I nis wi Mr. Foote’s happiest vei 
nd me wl rdia I 

| Sche da y « I ind the audienc 
demanded a _ repetition ovement, which Mr 
piering } dly gave 

It seer Strange I el elemet not n 
great e at these ce c issing’ a very 

p nt part of a ca n by m ending 

ese ¢ ert Aln icredil Ss it ha < her 

the city do 1 ip pupils regularly 

nding these concerts; what stud of vi p I 

y, &c., Berlin would think or dare to absent | 
self from the ensemble concerts? 

There is no need t to Europ r musical env 
ment; we have it here, or, rather, could have, if only we 
would cultivate 

r o's 
No Chicago vocal master receives greater proof ot | 


success than Frank T. Baird, whose pupils always obtain 


the com! 
only attend a recital at Mr. Baird’s studio to be convinced 


endation of the European masters One ne 


given Few, indeed, 


of the superiority of the instruction 
of our Chicago teachers can put on a program which 
end goes 


Baird’s progran 
— I 


from beginning to without a discordant 


Everything in Mr 


smoothness, and this was 


remarkable 


never more clearly evidence: 


at the two recitals he gave last Friday, both afternoor 


and evening, to accommodate the large number of people 


desiring to be present. He should be proud of his work 


especially that done by the quartet in a “Persian Garde 


[he attacks were splendid and the voices blended beauti 


fully \ll who heard the same young singers a year ago 


remrked the improvement De Riemer, the 


career, judging by 


young basso, is likely to have a fine 


his voice and 
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well known to 


Mi 


particular 


method is too require 








Baird's 


nention, except to Say 


which has kept him at the top of the profession. It is not 
generally known that he was one of the pioneer pup 
Shakespeare, and that for the past fourteen sumn 
has visited the English teacher Mr. and Mrs. Shakes 
peare will be Mr. Baird’s guests during their 
Chicago 

* * * 
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ARTISTS 





1899 


INSTRUMENTALISTS: 
PETSCHNIKOFF, vioun. 
JACKSON, view. 

HAMBOURG, Piano. 

JONAS, Pano. 

RUEGGER, ‘cevto. 

GAERTNER, ‘cevvo. 

AIME LACHAUME, Puno. 

FELIX FOX, piano. 

MARGUERITE STILWELL, Piano. 
VON STERNBERG, Piano. 

NEW YORK STRING QUARTET. 





Exclusive Direction 


OF 


VICTOR THRANE. 


33 Union Sq. West, 


NEW YORK. 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK, 


Representative. 











And the KAL. TENBORN ORCHESTRA, FRANZ KALTENBORN. Conductor. 


1900 


VOCALISTS: 
SAVILLE, soprano. 
VOIGT, SOPRANO. 
Mme. EVTA KILESKI, soprano 
MARGUERITE NEVILLE, soprano. 
RUBY CUTTER, soprano. 
BLOODGOOD, contracro. 
PRESTON, conrracro. 
KATHERINE McGUCKIN, conreacro. 
HAMLIN, TENOR. 
CLARK, BASSO. 
DE GOGORZA, sarrrone. 
FREDERIC HOWARD, sax:rone. 
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pianist pupil of Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, played a 
recital at Union City, N. Y., the first of the year. Her 
included compositions by Bach, Schumann, 
Rubinstein, MacDowell, Jensen, Tschaikowsky, 
The local papers said: 


selections 
Brahms, 
Henselt and Liszt 

At the piano recital given at the Opera House on Monday evening 
by Miss Carrie Louise Willard, of Chicago, a gathering of 
Union City’s best people, and they had the pleasure of listening to 
the best piano recital ever presented in our city; a brilliant presenta 
tion of the difficult decidedly varied program. Miss Willard 
played the thoroughly numbers in a manner that stamps 
her as an artist of no mean order. She has a most delicate and sym 
pathetic touch, a well-nigh perfect technic and a broad comprehen- 
Above all, her personality 
is a finished, 


was 


and 


classical 


sion of the composer’s ideas and intent. 
composition, and the result 
artistic and enjoyable production. We regret our inability to make 
individual. mention of each number on the program. Miss Willard 
has every prospect of a bright future in the musical world. 


Miss 


seems to merge into the 


Willard has obtained a return engagement, and is 
also to appear in recital programs during the month of 
February at Friendship, N. Y.; Shreeveport, La.; Baton 
Rouge, La., and Meadville, Pa. 

Miss Mary Reck Thompson, the soprano, is not lacking 
engagements. She has been filling several private re- 
citals, and Saturday sang at the Matheon Club in con 
junction with Louis Amato, the ’cellist. 

Emil Kopp, the cornet and at 
Chicago Musical College, played at the Marquette Club 
Mr. Kopp chose one of his own composi- 
He scored a great suc- 


instructor the 


soloist 


last Saturday. 
tions “Theme and Variations.” 
cess and was obliged to respond to at least half a dozen 
encores. 

Cards are out announcing the marriage of Miss Marie 
Ra am William Lamson. At home after 
February at Washington, D. C 

In the above announcement is conveyed the fact that 
Chicago has lost a brilliant pianist and most charming 
There are too few of such culture as Mrs. William 


able to \yres 


15 


woman. 
Ayres Lamson. 

Frank King Clark will have good reason to remember 
A correspondent writes me: “He 
He gave a delightful recital 
He made 


his visit to Nashville 
came, sang and conquered 
to a brilliant audience and an appreciative one 
a delightful impression, and I am sure we shall want to 
hear him again and often. Socially he was lionized, and 
in the space of two days managed to crowd as many social 
events into his life as would an ordinary mortal for a 
It need hardly be said that the Philharmonic 
Club was the sponsor for Mr, Clark, and that its character- 


1 +f om? 
istic hospitality was never more beautifully shown. 


month 


Nashville is certainly appreciative of art and artists and 





contrives stranger within her gates shall not be 
left without the good things of life. The latest to be 
lionized was Leopold Godowsky, who played a recital in 
The newspapers fairly teem 


that the 


the Southern city January 17 


with the accounts of hospitality shown by members of the 
Wednesday Morning Musicale, chief among whom 
are Miss Elizabeth Fraser Price, Mrs. J. W. Thomas 
and Mrs. Reeves. The Wednesday Morning Musicale and 


the Philharmonic are running a neck and neck race, each 


vying with each other in obtaining fine artists and each 
showing the true Southern warmth of welcome. Nashville 
s certainly a delightful place when it starts out make 


things pleasant for its visiting artists 
Che following is from the Nashville paper with regard 
to Mr. Godowsky: 





The Godowsky recital yesterday drew out the entire Wednesday 
Morning Club membership. Mrs. Thomas received the audience, 
ssisted by the January reception committee, and an eager crowd 
of music rs thronged the clubroom to hear Mr. Godowsky inter- 
pret a program of massive proportions, each number of which was 
given with the greatest artistic finish. The room was bright with 
flowers and greens and the artist was greeted with rounds of ap- 


plause as he forced his way through the gathering of ladies assem 
bled to do him honor. Standing room was at a premium, 

The twelve Symphonic Etudes, by Schumann, were presented by 
Mr. Godowsky in all strength and radiance of eternal youth. Their 
melodic charm and their unique construction appeared under those 
wonderful hands to open the mind to some occult scene “shot 
through with lights of stars and dawns.” The massive minor chords 
of the Schumann theme responded alone to the artist’s touch. Only 
an artist can reveal the— 

Clanging, thrilling glories of tone color, 

The sonorous roar of bass—progressions, 

The suave glowing of melodic motives, 
Unison equally sustained. 

Triumphant rhythm and grand amen close. 

The next three numbers by Liszt disclosed the spirits of nature 
in all beauty of a pastoral scene. The pianist played these numbers 
with novel skill and delicacy. The intricate, graceful, interlocked 
scales were played with as little effort as the wind in motion stirred 
by mild summer zephyrs. The two by Schubert were exquisite, the 
first calm and sublime in simplicity of quiet chords, the second 
mounting and soaring above and always high. 

Mr. Godowsky’s playing gives impressions of high mentality, ex- 
alted and exultant triumph, ecstaticb and artistic beauty, and this is 
a true and sincere tribute to a great artist. 

Following was the program: 





SOGEUE TUNE TE ved ceccsevcessccessasncees .. Schumann 
Eclogue, At the Spring; Concert Study, F minor............... Liszt 
Faith in Spring; Shakespeare’s Serenade (transcribed by 
SS eee Schubert 
Scherzo, E flat minor, op. 4....... . Brahms 


Melodie Meditative, E flat, op. 15, No. 1; Capriccio, C minor, 
op. 15, No. 3; Paraphrases on Chopin Studies: Op. 25, No. 


4, A minor, for the left hand alone; op. 10, No. 7, C major, 
arranged in G flat; op. 10, No. 5 (black keys), op. 25, No. 9 
(Butterfly), combined in one study .Godowsky 
Impromptu, F sharp major. .Chopin 
Scherzo, C sharp minor. ..Chopin 
Ballade, A flat.... Chopin 
Spanish Rhapsodie.. ... Liszt 
“Cupid in Arcadia,” a song cycle by W. H. Pommer, 


received its initial audition before the Rubinstein Club at 
Henneman Hall, St. Louis, January 3. The poems— 
representing the different phases of love—are pastorals 
from the Elizabethan period. The work is melodious and 
full of interesting contrasts, that offer many opportunities 
It is composed for four solo voices, with 
accompaniment. The parts were in the capable 
Mrs. A. Deane Cooper, soprano; Mrs. Tillie 
Alexander Henneman, tenor, and Professor 
3urdick, bass. Ollmar A. Moll was at the piano. The 
work is dedicated to Mr. Henneman, whose advice led 
the composer’s inspiration into this form of composition, 
at present so much in favor with ladies’ clubs and church 
FLORENCE FRENCH 


to the singers. 
piano 
hands of 
Cornet, alto; 


quartets 


Music in St. Louis. 


& 

T is now confidently expected that the Odéon will be 

completed about February 20. A stock company has 
been organized, work has been resumed, and the hope is 
prevalent that now everything will be carried out as orig- 
inally intended. One speaks of “the completion of the 
Odéon.” This is somewhat misleading, as the hall proper 
is in perfect condition, beautiful and effective as one could 
wish. Acoustically it is possibly as near the ideal as a 
hall could be, while for general finish and workmanship 
there is little left to be desired. The completion is neces- 
sary to that part of the building containing studios and 
offices, which will be the centralizing force of St. Louis, 
the same as the Fine Arts Building of Chicago. The mu- 
sical interests of the city will be brought nearer together, 
and many of the finest artists will be under one roof. In 
addition to the individual artists, the Beethoven Conserva- 
tory will have a suite of rooms in the Odéon. And from 
this fact arose the rumor that the conservatory people 
now that a similar institution has been 


would move 


opened within 25 feet of it. Always among the first to 
aid and abet anything that is for artistic benefit, so it is 
that Messrs. Waldauer and Epstein were among the very 
first to lend a helping hand, and actually subscribed for a 
suite of rooms without knowing what to do with them 
other than establish an uptown branch. This was months 
before the publisher of the Review came to the conclusion 
that in his sere and yellow age he, too, should have a con 
servatory, and that his sons, instead of spending, should 
help toward amassing. As a reflecting musician observed 
“Carved panel staircases can’t always be obtained on the 
subscription plan; they cost money, and somebody’s got 
to find it, and I guess the old man thinks it about time he 
gave up.” 

St. Louis, like Chicago, has grown tired of some of the 
old-time methods and crude ideas, and is now seeing art 
from a broader and more liberal and comprehensive basis 
therefore is the conservatory idea looming up somewhat 
strongly, each and every musician being consumed with 
the notion to turn himself or herself into a limited concern 
and either establish a school or become attached to one 
The latest is that Victor Eyling may branch out into a big 
conservatory. But it will have to be very powerful to 
break the monopoly which for years Waldauer and the 
Epsteins have held in the Beethoven. It has been the only 
one ranking high, from an artistic standpoint, and the on 


which will always draw the pupils from the outside cities 


The conservatory itself is an imposing structure, with 
splendid, large teaching studios, a private recital hall 
seating between 300 and 400, and few students of St. Louis 


are there but at some time have been on its register rolls 


7 * - 
The crisis in the Choral Symphony will soon come if 
any more such introductions as that of th imported 
singer” at the last concert occur, and if unwarranted inter 


ference on the part of any member or officer of the society 
is allowed. 

I spoke last week of the interests and divided workings 
of the society, and the result of the last concert has already 
shown that the management must be in the hands of one 


but it 


man who in turn consults with the music committee 


seems futile to hope for this in the Choral Symphony 
Certain sections of the society are against Mr. Moore, as 
they would be against anyone else on principle and be 


cause they must fight. In defiance of remonstrance 


his part, they engaged an unknown singer from Indianap 
of the Choral Union 


had bot} 


olis because the secretary happened 
to be a chum of his and because they 1 studied witl 
the same vocal teacher, and for these reasons was he given 


an engagement. But Homer Moore, whose opinion had 
been so abominably disregarded, was amply revenged by 
the result. His artist, Miss Lulu relati 
Charles of the same ilk). carried off the honors 
ippearing witl 


Kunkel (no ve of 
and inded 


received more applause than any performer 


the society for the year past, was recalled five times and 
loaded with expressions of praise in the shape of floral 
tributes. In this case it was, indeed, a fact that art and 
not influence carried the day. I happen to know there was 


a strenuous effort on the part of a number of prominent 
people to prevent her appearing at this concert. How 
ever, the manager had engaged her and meant to retait 
her; and now that it is all over nothing is spoken of but 


her unparalleled success, and St. Louis has every reason 


to be proud of her. And St. Louis could be proud of its 
Clroral Symphony Society, too, if its business affairs were 
given in charge of a manager who would not submit to 
being controlled by a dozen committees. Homer Moore 
has shown himself to be a man of vast ideas, of genera! 
knowledge, of executive ability, and the only successful 
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financial concerts for several years have been those of this 
season. But if he cannot have free rein, then let him re- 
sign and go back to his singing and teaching. He was 
not waiung for the Choral Symphony to “make” him. 
He could, with infinitely greater ease, make the Choral 
Symphony. Moore has been recognized as a musician, 
as a fine singer, and an exceptional teacher for years; 
therefore anything further he undertook must have been 
irom musical interest and no ulterior motives. It seems 
to me the root of the whole is to be found in those gossipy 
little nonentities who run from one to the other with idle 
tales of chatter, trying to be immensely important on their 
own puffiness And some of these are the very ones 
Moore has helped, and who, riding to the devil in their 
haste to have his scalp, are pulling down all good the 
Choral Symphony ever accomplished. If a society is not 
worked on a dignified basis it has no right of existence. 
The Choral 


mostly 


Symphony has a large number of voices, 
young and fresh, and with a good choral con- 


ductor could accomplish splendid work. Robyn, for in- 
stance; what could he not do with that chorus? The peo- 
ple of the city are willing and ready to support the society 
and its enterprise, and it has already a large and influential 
list of patrons who would be only too happy to see it suc- 
ceed. Pity it is if, for the sake of internal bickering and 
strife, the peaceful members are no longer allowed to go 
their way, and, having appointed a manager, allow him to 
carry the work to a successful issue 


* * * 


In the course of one's travels it is strange what queer 
characters one comes across. Incerviewing an old-timer on 
music in St. Louis, he said: “Oh, you're from THe Mt 
SICAL COURIER, eh? Wall, there was a feller here last week; 
one of those writing chaps, you know, | forget hees name, 
but he is on a paper down here, and he said it cost $1,000 


to talk to you.” “That's right,” said I. “He is my advance 


agent.”” Subsequently, the “old-timer” informed me there was 


no music in St. Louis now as in the good, old days thirty 
years before, when they had real chamber music concerts; 
when they played Haydn and Mozart quartets and quintets; 
when Beethoven was listened to, and when the hall was 
filled with a musical audience, not the flippery one of to- 
day. “We had a symphony orchestra in those days. I can 
tell you a symphony orchestra with instruments, not like 
the one we have to-day, but a good orchestra and _ that 
chap Waldauer saw that good instruments and good play- 
ers were employed, but,”” he added sadly, “the Waldauer 
day is passed, and we have what in any other city but St. 
Louis would be a laughing stock.” 

ee 


The St. Louis artists who will find homes in the Odeon 


will include Mr. Kroeger, the pianis:; Charles Humphrey, 


the tenor; the Misses Miller and Schaefer, Miss Kunkel, 


violinist; Miss Lowe, the harpist, and Charles Galloway, 


caused a 


the organist, whose phenomenal concerts have 


sensation in St. Louis. Wiihout any exception there have 
+} 


been no such attendances and enthusiasm as at the Gallo- 


way recitals. He must be heard all over the country. In 
his registration, his phrasing, his magnificent tone and his 
the instrument generally making Gal 


masterly command of 


loway unsurpassed by any organist I have heard in Amer 


ica. He has immense breadth of style, a brilliant repertory, 
and which, by the way, is memorized, and is by all odds the 


‘Galloway” should be a big 


‘ 


tates 


coming man. In two years 
name throughout the United 


Of course all the artists will not migrate to the Odéon 


there will still be remaining in Henne 
artists to fill it Besides the 


Alexander Henneman, he has with him 


in one huge body 
man Hall enough good 
talented owner, 
whose coming 


that very popular tenor, Harry J. Fellows, 


to St. Louis has been fortunate in many ways. He is 
an excellent teacher of either oratorio or ballad, and also 
a most taking singer, who has done much brilliant work 
Louis. There are 
in St. Louis The 


One hears of a 


He is distinctly an acquisition to St 
really very few accomplished vocalists 
women are decidediy in the minority 
couple of fairly good sopranos, who have been prominent 
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formed in a most finished style, the smooth legato passages 
Che Schubert 


several years; the contralto, Miss Jessie Rinzen; the newest 
being brought out with a rich, singing tone 
is extremely difficult, having in it a number of 


arrival, Jeannette McClanahan, who, the critics say, is the 
best soprano in: the city, and then the list is entirely of ‘“Ungarese 


men. In tenors St. Louis is well supplied. The latest to places where the grace notes are taken from the lower 


be appearing in concert is Alexander Henneman, who has string, but technical difficulties do not seem to exist for 
Miss Ruegger. A storm of applause followed the closing 


measures of the Tarantelle, and her auditors would not be 


been offered the position of music director in the most 
prominent Catholic church, St. Francis Xavier's. Mr. 
Henneman in a quiet way is doing incalculable good to 


Louis. He is not out for the money her 


satisfied with mere bows, but compelled her to return with 


advance music in St ‘cello, when she gave the dreamy “Traumerei’” oi 


nor the personal aggrandizement, as was shown in the Schumann as only a really great artist can. 


series of Sunday musicales he has been running now for The orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Ernst, although 


I hese 


musicales have been very popular and brought many of men 


two years and for which he gives the use of his hall containing many new faces, was nevertheless an improve 
over the last performance. It was most successful in 
Phe dro,’ 


programs. He is a thiat were inspiring. The French horns were weak in the 


the musicians together. Mr. Henneman’s name I see is the which was given with a verve and abandon 


appearing more and more on the 
Srahms and Schubert beautifully, selection seemed above 


serious student, sings “Gotterdammerung;” in fact, the 


and has a splendid dramatic tenor the present ability of the orchestra. 
Some discussion has been aroused in reference to my a 
Union Musical Club’s methods of en- 


Whatever I stated in my former letter I 


criticism of the E. ; r ; 
gaging artists The Castle Square Opera Company is still doing a good 
still maintain to be correct, and the evidence that the usiness, and at the present increased interest in their work 
statement must be accurate is that no denial was forth- 


FLORENCE FRENCH. 


are liable to keep at it for some time. This week Gounod’s 


coming opera, “Romeo and Juliet,” is being put on with the same 
avish extravagance that always characterizes the Castle 


Square productions. The cast this week includes some 


those of Miss 
thald, Harry Luckstone, Wilbur F 


, 26, 1900 : 
jawcaey Jernice Holmes, Barron Ber 


Starr and W. H. Clark, 
series for this al] of whom are valuable additions to the home company 
Miss Norwood and Miss De Trevill alternate in the role 
of Juliet, and Mr. Delamotta and Mr 
Misses De 


interpretations of their role and it is hard 


new voices 
The Spiering String Quartet, assisted by W. C. E. See 


boeck, gave the second concert of their 


season at Memorial Hall, last Wednesday evening 


The program consisted of the Schubert Quartet in A Berthald in the role 


minor, Foote’s Quintet in A minor for piano and strings, of Romeo Treville and Norwood have en 


and a Quartet in C minor by Stenhammar, the last two tirely different 


being new in St. Louis The audience was wildly en- to decide which one likes the best, as both are delightful 


thusiastic over the quintet, and the players responded by [t must be said, however, that Miss Norwood’s interpre- 
tation is the most histrionic 


We are glad to welcome in Mr 


repeating a movement. Mr. Seeboeck came in for a gen 


erous share of the applause His work was marked by serthald a tenor who 


perfect harmony with that of the strings, and only in one has a clear, robust voice and is not afraid of the high notes 
Delamotta acts so well that the limitations of his voice are 
overlooked 


work 


place in the first movement did it seem that the piano was 


too prominent Homer Lind as Capulet is doing some good 
Mr. Spiering cannot be too highly praised for persever- 
week “Mignon,” 


ing in his purpose to bring about an appreciation of these Next which will be followed by “Die 


fine concerts, and should be gene rously supported Freischuetz.” 
The next one of the series will be given on Wednesday e Dik 


Homer Moore, with the assistance of Miss Eleanor 


pianist, will give 


evening, February 21 Mr 


Miss Elsa Ruegger is certainly one of the most finished Stark another of his Wagner lectures 


artists on the ‘cello that ever appeared before a St. Louis recital evenings at Sedalia, Mo., next Thursday evening 
and that is saying a great deal, consider- oe ¢ 

youth. She won a perfect ovation last . . 
’ Rice is making things boom for the next mecting 


musical audience, 
ing her extreme 


fifth concert of the 


night It was the occasion of the ? é . 
2 ss as ; ‘ f Missouri State Music Teachers’ Association, of 
Choral Symphony Society for this season and the second ter ; . “i 
. : “it which he is secretary The meeting will be held in June 

of its visiting artists’ concerts. Miss Ruegger was the : ; : ‘ 

: a at Columbia, Mo., and quite an additional interest is being 
only soloist The concert was given in the new Odéon * ‘ < ; 

. on > . awakened in the iocal protessionai circie, 
and an audience that filled nearly every seat in the large 

: ; Mitton B. Grirritu. 


auditorium was present. It was a warm hearted and good 


natured audience, too,*one that was most respectful to the 


artist, and demonstrative whenever the opportunity pre- Miss May Hamilton. 


sented itself. Following is the program giver : : . 
’ Miss May Hamilton, the talented young writer, who for 














Overture, Phédre Massenet some time has had charge of the Canadian department of 

- - Tue Musicat Courter, has arrived in Montreal, where 

Concert: , ; Jules de Swert che will make her headquarters for a month or so. Miss 

Kol Nidrei ae Max Rruch /1amiulton’s letters on musical matters have been read with 

Elsa Ruegger and Orchestra great interest by many who have made her acquaintance 

Volkslied, Nordische Suite Hamerik through the columns of Tue Courter, and her descrip 

Orchestra. tions of Montreal’s musical life will be awaited with con 

— icine Sie © derable interest.—Montreal (Canada) Saturday Herald, 

Le Cygne. Saint-Saéns nuary 20 

Tarantelle .. Popper —_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Elsa Ruegge 


S. Becker von Grabill. 





Rhine Daughter's Song, Gétterdammerung Wagner = 

Oudiesnen rhis brilliant pianist of the modern school continues to 
make a sensation wherever he appears. In our last we 
The concerto enabled Miss Ruegger to display to best ad published excerpts from the press of various countries, and 

vamiage her breadth of interpretation. It is-a work of pore follows a Dallas (Tex.) clipping from the News 
great merit, superbly orchestrated and possessing many he brilliant recital given by S. Becker von Grabill last Tuesday 
novel effects. It contains much octave and arpeggio work aight hed arger attendance than was ever given me antics 
which was played in strict time and purity. Perhaps the who appeared in Dallas. Von Grabill’s playing evinces as magneti 
group of solos with piano accompaniment was the most en a me a My @ =. ~ _ ~ he — 
joyed of Miss Ruegger’s work. Contrary to the program,  jnost astonishment to his hearers, and he easily proved his claim 


+ 
This was pet being one of the world’s greatest pianists 
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STEINEkT HALL, Boston, January 28, 1900 


PRESTIGE VS. ART. 


there is one thing in Boston which tends to make it 


a 


ception 


hard and narrow as a concert field, and, with the ex 
of its overflowing with 
puny musical exhibitions, it is the overestimation 
of the much abused excuse, “prestige!” Not alone does 
this bring into the field immature, inartistic singers and 
players, but it keeps out those who would be giving the 


notable organizations, 


SICKIY, 


music if these “prestige” people were not. 


Why should a club or anyone else pay for an attraction 
when he, she or it can go to a teacher, dilate upon so- 
cial standing, press notices, influence in return for the 


Further 
Boston, 


favor, &c., and get singers or players galore? 
than this, when musician to in 
the first thing he hears is “‘prestige,”’ and when he gives his 
concert, instead of trusting to a paid house, he is frightened 


a wishes locate 


beforehand into furnishing the “prestige” people with 
tickets: these in turn are accustomed to get tickets in ex- 
change for their social position and presence, and never 
dream that they ought to buy tickets. If he need assist- 
ance, such as accompanist or another soloist, he dare 
not go into more expense by engaging competent musi- 
cians, but furthers the prestige proposition with quasi- 
artists who have become well known, almost stale, per- 


haps, by being always being ready to add more “prestige,” 
but surely not more art. 

Thus people who lend themselves for prestige purposes 
become well known, but they become cheap; and when 
talent is wanted that must be paid for, do these cheapened 
No, never; not if they have to send 
and even then they try to dem- 


artists ever get it? 
out of town for someone 


onstrate to the unfortunate out-of-towners what a prestige 


it will be to appear in Boston. 
. 2s 

The Boston Symphony was warmly welcomed home 
again after its tour out of town, and Petschnikoff, the 
soloist of this concert, was received with wild enthusiasm. 
Details of his work have appeared so often in these columns 
that further comment is needless. 

[he Grieg Dances suffered from being much too long, 
although Gericke gave them spirit and dash enough to 
make them interesting under all conditions. The beauty 
of the Schubert Symphony, however, stood in bold and 
beautiful relief. The accompanist was not up to the usual 
standard, being a trifle heavy in the canzonetta and drag- 
ging in the finale. 

The program was: 

Unfinished Symphony.. Sirs COCA Aareeviccep canner Schubert 

Concerto for Violin, D major.... I'schaikowsky 

Symphonic Dances, op. 64..... mS ..Grieg 
(First time in Boston.) 


The next program contains as the “clou” the Beethoven 


Symphony No. 8 and an overture of Chadwick besides 


The first concert of the Boston Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestral Society, under direction of Arthur W. Thayer, 
was given on Tuesday evening at Association Hall. Mr. 
Thayer does not seem to have a firm hold on his orches- 
tra, having, as he has, a fine body of players. Climaxes 
were lost, and artistic points were rarely made; and these 
young ladies seemed capable, too, and there must be some 
way of arriving at different results. 

The program states, as does every other program where 
that charming singer appears, that the club was assisted by 
Miss Adah Campbell Hussey, contralto. Miss Hussey is 
a delightful singer, with beautiful style and musical tem- 
perament and a charmingly sweet stage presence. That 
she is a contralto cannot be claimed by anyone who knows 
that a voice is designated by quality and not by range. 
Miss Hussey has a superb dramatic mezzo, with a true, 
ringing, resonant quality on the upper notes. That she 
can take low notes is not improbable, but that she can 
sing them with rich contralto quality she did not show, 
and in the middle voice the quality is unmistakably so- 
prano. It is too bad if she is being trained out of her 
register, for her voice is beautiful enough to try to save. 


* * * 


Armand Lecomte gave a charming song recital at the 
Hunnewell Club on Wednesday to an extremely enthu- 
siastic audience of over five hundred ladies. He sang a 
light program of Italian and French songs in a refresh- 
ingly artistic manner and a most delicious quality of voice 
The ease and distinguished stage presence of this hand- 
some young baritone is far-reaching in its effect, and he is 
a most finished artist. He was accompanied by Dr. L. 


Kelterborn. 


* * * 


On Wednesday evening the concert of the Cecilia was 
at Music Hall to its usual large and fashionable 
following. The society, under B. J. Lang, was assisted 
by Joseph Keller, Heinrich Schuecker, harpist; 


given 


cellist; 


B. L. Whelpley, organist, and Miss Laura Hawkins, pian- 
ist. Incidental solos were sung by members of the club. 
It must be said that the small numbers were exquisitely 


given, but in the two larger numbers “‘God’s Time Is 
3est,” by Bach, and Holmés’ “Vision of the Queen,” there 
was every evidence that the first number was beyond the 
society's ability, and in the other case the society was too 
large for the work. 

The alto role, by Miss Adelaide J. Griggs, in the Bach 
number was beautifully done, and it was by no means 
easy. 

Dr. D. Crosby Greene and Weldon Hunt were the tenor 
and bass. , 


In the Holmés number the soloists were Miss Anna 
Ruggles, Mrs. Alida Littlefield, Mrs. ~-Alice Bates Rice, 
Miss Mary Toner, Miss Alice Stanaway, Miss Helen 


Wright, Miss Mary Mitchell and Miss Rosetta Key, every 
one of whom, with the exception of Mrs. Rice, were ama 
teurish in a superlative degree. 

+ 


* * 


Emma Howe gave a recital of her pupils, at which Earl 
Gulick the central figure. In Miss Leveroni and 
Miss Nickersen Miss Howe has pupils of rare promise. 


was 


- 
Mrs. L. P. Morrill, formerly of Boston, now of New 

York, is over on a visit to her large circle of friends. 
. 


* * 


Mrs. Alice Bates Rice recital Friday 
night, at Steinert Hall, to a fair sized audience. Mrs. Rice 


gave a song on 





was assisted by Leverett B. Merrill, bass, and Miss Fannie 
Berry, accompanist. Mrs. Rice has a pleasing 
pleasing appearance, pleasing manner, and is a pleasing 
If these qualities are all that are necessary for art, 
If, however, one wants temperament, 


voice, 


singer. 
Mrs. Rice has them. 
dash, aplomb, color, and that which would make her a 
factor outside of her circle of friends, she lacks them. Her 
voice is flexible, but devoid of resonance. 

The accompaniment, as most of the Boston accompani- 
ments are, was fairly good, Miss Berry 
As far as a sympathetic accompaniment is con- 
A singer must 


being a good 
pianist. 
cerned there was absolutely none. have 
support which is at once subordinate and commanding, 
This is not to con- 
f her 


but accompaniment as high art is 


musicianly and yet not overpowering. 
vey the impression that Miss Berry made a failure « 
work; she did 


not hers, nor is it heard on the Boston concert stage. 


not; 


Merrill is a young man, with a magnificent organ, 
capable of great things. He was successful in winning his 
audience by his personality and his general work. He has 


too much, perhaps, or, rather, he 
He 
has, however, something disagreeable in attack in places, 
and in small detail and that subtle finish which stamps the 
Mrs. Rice’s 
nothing of command 


much 
does not curb it. 


temperament; 
His tones are beautiful and rich 


artist he is not to be considered. program 
was replete with pretty liitle things; 
except ‘“Lusinghe piu Care,” of Handel, and the Schubert 
group, which, of course, is always acceptable. Why, by the 
way, did Mrs. Rice cut “Hark, Hark, the Lark”? Was 
that her edition, or was it fear of lengthening the group? 
If this be the case it would have been more artistic to have 
given this in its entirety and eliminated a number of less 


value. 


f the 





Without any question Mrs Edwards is one o 
most original as well as one of the finest vocal teachers in 
this field. Her the 


purpose of studying part songs and for the most laudable 


has formed a musical club for 


class 


desire to practice stage ease upon one another rather than 
to select the public for this purpose. The 
posed exclusively of her pupils, yet it is a large one, and 


club- is com- 
it contains many magnificent voices, a noticeable feature of 


which is the perfect blend due to the same intelligent train- 


ing throughout. The officers are: Mrs. Lillian Andrews, 
president; Miss Bernadine Parker, vice-president; Miss 
Helene Wetmore, secretary, and Mrs. Susie Robinson 


Phillips, treasurer. It is needless to say that Mrs. Edwards 
is the director of all the musical work 
ment in of preparation will 
Steinert Hall in February. The be 

“Daughter of the Sea,” by Frederic Cowen, with solos by 
Misses Helene Wetmore and Louise Ainsworth, and “Ave 
Maria,” Henry Holden Huss, with sol Miss 
Bernadine Parker and Mrs. Phillips. The accompaniments 


A large entertain- 
at 
are 


and occur 


to 


1S course now 


works given 


by ss by 
will be given by piano, organ, ’cello and harp 
Admission will be only by invitation, as Mrs. Edwards 
has very pronounced and admirable ideas upon the sub 
ject of the amateur and the 
fessional, and the weight of an answer recently given to 
an inquirer for a pupil of hers to sing for “prestige” 


worthy of deep study and emulation. 


distinction between pro- 


iS 


“No,” said she, “I have no girls to sing in that manner; 
those who sing well enough to sing in public must get 
money in return for services, or their work is worth noth- 
the others are 
for public appearance and shall not with 
I feel that they need no prestige 


ing to them as a way of making a living; 
fit 
my sanction. Prestige! 
until they can back it with everything else that is needed 
besides prestige. You it brings a 
I will not sacrifice the health and strength of my 


not sing 


say me forward as 


teacher 
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girls for the sake of one pupil that might come through 
this.” 

If this attitude were taken throughout things would be 
on a higher and better basis. 
* 


* * 


A very delightful “at home” was given by D. C. Heath, 
the well-known publisher, when the following original pro- 
gram was presented: 

PIANGELUS RECITAL 
By Paddy Ruse Key (pronounced Par-dar-reff-ski), at ‘““The Heath- 





cote,” January 15, 1900, at 8 o’clock, P. M. 

R. S. V. P. by being present. P. T. O. 
Be PI 0c cxcdansccbcecesstssencnecesasesse ... Anthony 
(Audience, in their astonishment, forget to applaud.) 

The Fortune Teller March........ oecceceséecuesstousetbees . Herbert 
(Vigorous applause.) 

El Capitan March.. pbecaubabap das sieesegsieroweines Sousa 
(“Isn't it wonderful ?’’) 

La Traviata, Pot-Pourri i dupes oéne dotusedutiadinentee Verdi 
(“How does he do it?’’) 

If the applause at this point is sufficient, Paddy will rise, bow 
and proceed to play 
Fantaisie Polonaise, op. 19 (an!) 1t€)......cceeeeeeeseees Paderewski 
Symphony No. 5, Allegro con as Beethoven 
(“Where did you get it und was it expensive?’’) 
Messiah, Hallelujah Chorus Handel 
(“I am surely going to have one! 

Refreshments, did I hear! Oh, let’s have the rest of the pro- 
gram and the cider and doughnuts later!"’) 
Tannhauser Overture Wagner 
(“It's just too fascinating for anything! ! !’’) 

Bohemian Gitl....ccccccccscevcccccccccccconccessceceseccosceseoces Balfe 

The Heart Bowed Down 
I Dreamt That | Dwelt 
rhen You'll Remember Me 
(“Of course he knew how to p the piano and organ before (?77)"’) 
At this point the musical prodig Paddy, Jr., will play 
(Here Mr. Heatl ing son operated the Angelus.) 
Whistling R Kerry Mills 
(“N 1 can't go and see how it’s done—not yet-—but an 
see from where you are that it has a ‘crank’ attachment.’) 
Refreshments, When the Swa Home rd Fly Franz Abt 
Good-bye Tost 
But 
Say Not Farewell Millard 
(“Let's stay and hear the whole ng over again!’’) 
Finale, Up (and down) the Street March R. G. Morse 
Dr. W. O. Perkins will lecture at Bumstead Hall Tues 
day evening, under the auspices of the Handel and Haydn 
Society. The subject will be “Handel and the Sources of 
His Compositions.” Selections from Handel's works will 
be sung by Miss Gertrude Miller, Mrs. Louise Bruce 
Brooks, Louis Black, Wirt B Phil Ips and the Handel 
and Haydn Society. H. G. Tucker will be the accom 
panist 
s.2@ 6 
The soloists to appear in the coming production of 
Handel’s “Judas Maccabzeus” by the Handel and Haydn 
Society, are: Antoinette Trebelli, G. M. Stein, H. Evan 
Williams and Myron W. Whitney. 
* * * 
Marie Brema is to appear in Boston shortly 
> * . 
Mrs. Thomas P. Lovell, of Brookline, is to give a series 
of musicales at the residences of several well-known 


families of Brookline and Cambridge. 


> > > 
W. S. Kerr had great success recently in “The Mes- 
siah” at Worcester. He is filling a number of engage- 
thents this season. 
** * 


Miss Dorothy Burbank gave a piano recital in Jamaica 


Plain on Saturday. 


. * . 
Miss Beatrice Marion Bird gave a song recital in the 
Brighton Congregational Church, in which she was as- 


sisted by Clarence E. Hay 


~ GEORGE H. C. ENSWORTH, 


Exclusive Management CHAS. L. YOUNG, 


. een ce 
Suite 819-20 Townsend Bldg., Broadway and 25th St., New York 


Caroline Gardner Clarke will sing at a musicale to be 
given at the home of Mrs. Grant Walker February 7. 
* 


* * 


Earl Gulick, the boy soprano, was entertained at an in- 
formal reception given by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 


a 
Gus Kerker and George B. MacLellan are in Boston, 
and during their stay are guests of Mr. and Mrs. Louis 


Whicher. 


* * * 


Carl Sobeski sang in Winthrop last Wednesday evening 


* * + 


Francis Rogers sang with the 


met 


On Thursday evening 


where he with a 


Roge rs 


3oston Symphony, at Cambridge, 


cordial reception. On Friday Mr gave a recital 


at Groton, Mass 


* * * 


the home of Mr. and Mrs 


of Brookline, this week. 


Armand Lecomte at 


Caleb Chase 


sang 


* * * 
been 


his 
that 


J. Melville baritone, who has of late 


many 
He is sing 


city February 20. 


Horner, the 
another to 


adds 


engagements, 
the 


ng important 


to with Pittsburg Orchestra in 





* 


The Orchestral Club, Georges Lougy 
director, will occur in ( 


A list of the 
recent 


first concert of 


pley Hall next Friday evening 


members zation was 


given ina issue of this 
occur 


the 


of which will 


th 


musicales i¢ 
he 


f five 
Wednesday 


Boston Conservatory, 


A 


on 


series < 


to ven at rooms ot 


Chelius, 


night, is gi 


Herman P director 


> 
be given Miss Charlotte Han 
Miss Fditl 
Jewett Turner 


* 7 


At a testimonial concert to 
be assisted by Miss Juliet Wells 
Worthly, Carl Joh 


Gol 


lon, she will 
Mayall, Miss 
Master 


Sobeski 


and Herman dstein 


* 
The musical services to 


monwealth 


first of the 
Church will oc 
h the foll 

W alker M Ss 
Miss Marie Lu- 
ith, Weldon 
en under the 
th 


ach 


sented witl 


Patrick 


“Stabat r’’ will be pre owing 
llent soloists Mrs 
Wright, Miss F 
Dr. C. Crosby Greene 
und Arthur rd 


ent musical tion 


sini’s 
Jennie 

Holt Reed 
Jr.. Frederic 
This will be 
of Norman 


these prominent 


exce 
Hele 


chini 


annie 
Sn 
giv 
McLeod 


oists co 


> 
»eTesk 
] 


airee 


part 


Hunt 


excell wi 


whom of sol 


the greater 


in style and finish 
* 


* * 


My ron W 


rpretations 


Whitney, whose magnificent voice and musi 


cianly inte should put him into the front r nk 


of American artists, is having a rush of work, and each 


engagement is one of exceptional value 
Last week he sang at the Waldorf-Astoria musicale. On 
Friday Mr. Whitney 
cital at Portland, Me 


engagements 


and Arthur Whitney will give a re- 


Brookli the 


Salen 


Two in ne, an appearance at 


University Club and at would seem to indicate that 
he is meeting with appreciation 
* 


* * 


assist A. Le- 
Hall, is a young 
She has been 


r two years with Joachim, and before that was the pupil 


is 


Miss 


comte 


Olahan rd, who to 


Howa 


at his coming recital in Steinert 


girl who has never been heard in Boston 
fc 


of Kneisel and Listemann 


* * * 


Arthur Schmidt, the well-known publisher, is meeting 


with a* heavy sale of Edward MacDowell’s three new 
songs, “Constancy,” “Sunrise” and “Merry Maiden 
Spring.” The name of Arthur Schmidt upon a publica- 
tion is a pretty sure indorsement of its merit. Other pub 





BARITONE. 





Fletcher Music Method. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton 
Fletcher. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo 
Rieman, Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr. 
William Cummings, Antoinette Ster- 
ling, London; Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and many other promi- 
nent musicians in America and Europe. 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musical 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply to 


Miss E. A. FLETCHER, 
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Yeaye, M , 





Pupils also 
entrance at t 
servatory at Liege, 


Re hoyal Con- 


igium. 








lications from this house are: For piano—‘“Carmencita 
Bolero,” “Flower of Remembrance The Capt i 
ment” and “Song of the Waves,” Alfred Burg. Vocal 
“O Love Divine” and “When Morning's First and Hal 
lowed Ray,”’ G. W. Marston 

> + <4 

At a musicale given by Miss Edith Abell yn Miss Marie 
Ware Laughton’s rooms she had the assisiance of George 
E. Dwight, Miss Georgette Young, M Gallagher, Miss 
Ada P. Emery and Miss Margaret Raymond 

> > 

Miss May Sleeper Ruggles will sing for the Mount Hol 
yoke Alumni Associatio1 s also for e Bo College 
Club and the Woman's Club, of Worcester. Miss Ruggles 
is a graduate of Wellesley Colleg: ‘ S e dis ion 
of having written the Wellesley ¢ ege eer 

* . * 

In a recital of the pupils of Miss Marguerite Brookings, at 
Oxford Terrace, the following pupils appeared: Miss G i 
uren, Miss Beatrice Kelley, Miss Isabel Claflin, Miss Ethel 
Sands, Miss Nutter, M Raymond, Miss Car Mrs 
Piper and Mrs. Swift 

* * > 

Miss Victoria Johnson, contralt pupil of Frank I 
Morse, has many ncert engagements this seasor She 
sings in Dorchester, Ja ) Ne irket, N. H., I 1 
ary 6, and in Med d la Fe y7 t pat n 
Gaul’s “Holy City.” 

* * . 

Charles Albion Clark he well-known organist, of Bos 
on, gave a fine org il in Wa i under ~ 
pices of the Wa un lus Club A progr t 
was es ed } ] nd artis \ \ A 
Mr. ( rk’s work so « r Mr. Clark has had ’ 
ber of organ con t his season, as t alone in | ch 
, - but ir } f he nctly he He 
. i by W 4 hald W s has 1 of 
Walthan 

oo 

Mrs. Mabe! Wilson-Stearns played in Union Hall last 

Wednesday evening 
“ . 

A song re a] for F lav \ g As T Hall 
giver vy Mi Tent Core s g al aff S 
of the week Miss Corea pupil M Lena Lit 
ind tl pr Mr ( 7 | i ( . . 

ng pr ' sopr part Eliiah” he he 
Oratorio Society in New Haven, February 1 
* * * 

At Mrs. B. J. Lang’s inf 1 Sunday ernoon at 
home last week, S Lecor sang ral song 
Mr. Lang Pp I e were a r of 
musical a ety people tl 

* * * 

The patronesses for Miss Bertha Wes t Swift's 
song recital on Tuesday, February ¢ 8 } Br 
tle Hall, Cambridge, are Mrs. J K. Paine, Mrs. Ed 
ward ( Pickering. Mrs. Art r Gilma Mrs. la RB 
Greenough, Mrs. Char Peabody, M W. H.G twin 
Mrs. John H. Wright, Mrs. Warre I e, Mrs. Albert 
Howard, Mrs. Henry H. Edes, Mrs. Walter Sy ling 
Mrs. George P. Baker and Mrs. ¢ rles G. Gulich 

* * * 

The Ne rth She re Clut 1 Ly nm met n T ue 1 y ter 
noon, January 23, when Mrs. A Ives Breed sang thre« 
charming songs 

> * > 

J. H. Mahant, tenor, sang in West Ro iry, 7 

day evening 
** * 

Miss Nelson, a recent arrival from Par sang the song 

at the Cercle Francaise de !’Alliance last Saturday 
. * * 
Madame de Angelis Rave a pleasant at home last Satur 
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day at her home, 105 Beacon street. A number of young la- 
dies assisted in receiving. About sixty people were there. 
During the afternoon Miss Sanger, Miss Snow and Miss 
Galbraith sang, with obligato by Miss Marion Osgood 
on the violin and Mr. Carl Hemmann on the ’cello. Miss 
Louise Marsh and Mrs. Lee also sang. Madame de An- 
gelis is to give a musicale and dance on February 8. 
= # 


A delightful afternoon was spent at the Old and New 
Club of Malden on Tuesday listening to sketches of the 
lives of several of the masters and the rendering of some 
of their compositions. This was a home talent afternoon, 
with the assistance of Mrs. Eva Hiltz, soprano, and Miss 
Ethelwyn Pease, violinist. Mrs. J. M. Robinson was 
heard in several songs, and Mrs. Wright and Mrs. Parry 
gave contributions on the piano. Papers on Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn and Verdi 
were presented by Mrs. Elmer Sweet, Mrs. Weaver, Mrs. 
Whitcomb, Mrs. Converse, Miss Fuller and Miss Winship 
The committee in charge of the afternoon consisted of 
Mrs. Converse, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Wright and Mrs. 
Parry. 

** * 

The last meeting of the Natick Woman’s Club was 
“gentlemen’s night.” The guests were received by the 
president, Mrs. N. B. Goodnow, assisted by the vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. C. H. Cook and Mrs. Edward Clark. The en- 
tertainment was a musicale under the direction of Mrs. C. 
Q. Tirrell, the talent consisting of Carl Pierce, violin; 
Leon Van Vliet, cello; J. C. Bartlett, tenor; Mrs. Tirrell, 
and Miss Hattie Brierly, pianists. 

“eo 3 


Miss Marion Franklyn Keller, of St. Paul, Minn., who 
has been in Chicago for over a year and a half, where she 
has sung, taught and studied, has come to Boston to con- 
tinue her vocal studies. 

* * * 


A large audience gathered in Steinert Hall Saturday 
evening, January 20, at a recital by pupils of the Faelten 
Piano School. The following students took part and re- 
ceived much well-deserved applause: Miss Belle Heine- 
mann, Wausau, Wis.; Miss Laura R. Appell, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Miss Edith Stephenson, Dorchester; Miss Geneva 
Weitze, Cambridge; Miss Alberto Munro, Boston; Miss 
F. Marion Ralston, St. Louis; Catherine Merry, Boston; 
Mary Pumphrey and Benjamin B. Tremere, Jr., Jamaica 
Plain, and Ernest L. Flentje, Cambridge. The next re- 
cital will be Saturday afternoon, February 10, at 3:15 

J. Melville Horner recently sang at Newport, R. L., with 
the Philharmonic Society in Gade’s “Psyche” and Rhein 
berge1’s “Montfort.” The local papers said of his singing: 

“J. Melville Horner, baritone, who sang the part of Eros, 
came before the audience with high commendations from 
other cities and the work assigned to him was executed ina 
style equal to the expectations of those present.”—Newpori 
Herald 

“Mr. Horner is also new to us, and has a pleasing, sympa- 
tlictic voice, able to take the high E easily. Perhaps his 
best work was in “Above Here in a Castle Wild,” in ‘‘Mont- 
fort.” His musical readings were excellent, and his voice 
Newport Daily News. 

Mr. Horner is to sing with the Pittsburg Orchestra on 


enjoyabl 


February 13. 
Miss Helen: Wright will sing at a concert in Reading 
January 31, and will also sing the soprano solos in “The 
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Rose of Avontown,” by Mrs. Beach, and a cantata by Hein- 
rich Hoffman for the North Attleboro Choral Society, Feb- 
ruary 8. 

Frederick Smith is also engaged for the tenor role in “St. 
Faul” with the Salem Oratorio Society, February 13, and 
also the Newport (N. H.) festival, January 29 to Feb- 
rary 2. 

Miss Laura Frances Eaton was the successful candidate 
for the position of soprano at the First Unitarian Church, 
Longwood, and began her services on Sunday. Miss Eaton 
is said to possess a voice of unusual purity and sweetness. 

EMILIcE FRANCES BAUER. 





Miss Bennett Delights Boston. 


ISS GERTRUDE BENNETT, a daughter of Mme, 
Madeline Schiller, gave a dramatic recital at the 
luileries, in Boston, on January 16, under brilliant aus- 
pices. This young woman, whose giits are quite remark- 
able, found distinct favor with her audience. Her selec- 
tions showed a wide range of authors, including, as they 
did, Austin Dobson, Georges Boyer, Anthony Hope, Rud- 
yard Kipling and Mrs. Homer Green. 

Miss Bennett’s voice and style of delivery are most de- 
lightful, and, added to these essential gifts, she possesses 
magnetism and the comeliness which especially pleases 
the eye. 

Miss Bennett was assisted by Mrs. Caroline Gardner 
Clarke and George J. Parker. 

In the audience were Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Pea- 
body, Mr. and Mrs. William Amory, Mrs. Edward Froth- 
ingham, Miss Frothingham, Miss Caroline Tichnor, Miss 
Edith Tichnor and Madame Schiller. 


Oratorio in Jersey City. 

The Lafayette Oratorio Society of Jersey City gave a 
concert at the Jersey City Tabernacle last Thursday even- 
ing. The society was organized three years ago, and is 
composed of seventy members. The sopranos and con- 
traltos greatly outnumber the tenors and basses, and the 
weakness of the male voices was a noticeable defect at the 
concert. The serious purpose of the conductor, Moritz E. 
Schwarz, is most commendable. The program showed 
that a refined and educated musician was at the helm. 

Edward G. Boys was the soloist in Mendelsohn’s 
“Christus.” A choral arrangement of Jensen’s piano com- 
position, “The Mill,” was by Victor Baier, one of the best 
known musicians in Jersey City. Solos were played by 
Miss Cecelia Bradford, violinist. Miss Lockhart accom- 
panied at the piano. The audiences represented the best 
society of Jersey City. 





Clementine de Vere. 

On her last appearance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in “Carmen” with Calvé, Madame De Vere was 
generously applauded in her familiar impersonation of 
Micaela 
a few of which are given below: 


She received very complimentary press notices, 


Madame De Vere sang Micaela charmingly, not only giving the 
music with sweetness of tone and delicacy of phrasing, but again 
proving herself a delightful actress, all of which the audience ac- 
knowledged heartily—New York Herald 


Madame Calvé’s associates were Madame De Vere-Sapio as Mi 
caela, M. Saleza as Don José, and Signor Campanari as Escamillo 
This made an efficient distribution of the principal parts. Madame 
New York Times. 
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Gadski at the New York College of Music. 


LEXANDER LAMBERT, director of the New York 

College of Music, is determined to make his institu 

tion a cenire of musical interest, and he con.inues to offer 
attractions that are rare in musical colleges. 

On Thursday afternoon, January 25, 600 students and in- 
vited guests listened to a concert at which Madame Gadski, 
well known as an opera and concert singer; Hans Kronold, 
‘cellist, and Harry Graboff, the talented young pianist and 
pupil of Mr. Lambert, were the performing forces 

A great many public concerts are given in this city at 
which programs are not interpreted by musicians of such 
standing as these mentioned, but Mr. Lambert spares no 
pains to show his students what music means. 


A Myer Recital. 

“In a Persian Garden,” together with a miscellaneous 
program, was given by ten of Edmund J. Myer’s pupils 
on Tuesday evening, January 16, at Y. M. C. A. Hall, 
Fourth avenue and Twenty-third street. The large and en 
thusiastic audience present by invitation enjoyed every 
number given. 

The pupils who took part displayed good voices and uni 
formity and design in the training and use of them. Espe 
cially marked was their tone color and control. “In a 
Persian Garden” was sung in a finished and professional 
style. The following was the program given: 


Song from the Persian....... Loteduebeanek ; Chadwick 
| eee Senvee ‘ arengyeoes ....- Chadwick 
Alfred B. Dickson, tenor 
titte (request)........ séed > ; atnewene Spicker 
Hae ate ‘ . Pitman 
Miss Louise Snyder, mezzo-soprano 
Gebet der Elizabeth (Elizabeth's Prayer) Tannhauser Wagner 
Miss Glyde Hall, dramatic sovrano 
Duet, Flow Gently, Deva.. , * Parry 


A. Y. Cornell and Allen G. Waterous 
Norrlandingens Hemlangtan (Longings for Home Swe 
folk-song easedoon Hannah Br nai 
The Journey Is Long..... ‘ . , 
Miss Alva Stenstrom, mezzo-contralto 


Serenade ...... waaenae ....Metra 
Miss Isabel Ten Eyck, soprano 
BP inakdowdsnntvdecdorsdindsssedscdnas Sveabes I 
Florian’s Song eens exe bodedtleweeus . Godard 
Little Boy Blue........ ‘ ii Joyce 
Mrs. Robert Getti Langdon, contralto 
Recitative and aria, In Native Wort The Creation) Haydn 


Alfred B. Dickson 
In a Persian Garden 
Miss Julia Ritter, soprano; Miss Margaret 
A. Y. Cornell, tenor; Allen G. Water 
Miss Louise Snyder, reader 
Miss Helen A. Hasbrouck and Mrs. Florence Brown S vard 


accompanists., 





Arthur Beresford. 


The following notice of the popular basso’s ippearanices 
at the Litileton (N. H.) festival is from the Lit leton 
Courier of January 24. Mr. Beresford is an artist who not 
only does his work conscientiously and correctly 
fails to arouse great enthusiasm by his wonderful voice ana 
magnetic style. 


About Mr. Beresford’s quality there was probably no difference of 


opinion after the first strain of Mephisto’s Serenade” had pea'ed 
through the house. Here was a voice, clear in tone. rich in tim} 

admirable in training, joined to a strong, assertive personalit which 
naturally found expression through it. The result was a masterfu 
type of singing to which, when truly artisti« n audience giadly 
surrenders itself; and it does well. His was an idea ersonation of 
the spirit at war in the duet of Friday afternoon. Nor shall we soon 


forget “Danny Deever.” 


SARA ANDERSON, 


=a SOPRANO. 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St. 
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MoONTREAL, January 26, 1900 j 
HE Miss Abbott Art 
Gallery on the evening of January 23 proved to be a 
Miss Abbott, who is an excellent 
sympathetic skilled 


contralto, 


recital given by in the Montreal 


notable musical event 
was 


Mar 


and accompanist, 


and Mr 


as follows: 


pianist, and very 


Miss Grace Preston, 


The 


Variations 


assisted by 


cosson, violinist 


Viol 


progtam was 


n and Piano Sérieuses, Folies d'Espagne..A. Corelli 


. Mr. Marcosson and Miss Abbott 
Songs 
Divinities du Styx (Alceste) Gluck 
Lockung Dessauer 
Im Herbst ..-Robert Franz 
Miss Grace Preston 
Violin Solos 
Romance Andante non Troppo Wieniawsk 
Finale, a4 la Zingara, Allegro Moderato, from Second Con 
certo . Wieniawski 
, Sol Marcosson 
Songs 
Love’s Lullaby Goring Thomas 
An Ech Hawley 
Good Night Hawley 
Miss Grace Preston 
Violin Solos 
Preislied Wagner-Wilhelm)j 
Adagio Pathetique Godard 
Scéne de la Czardas No. 1 Hubay 
Sol Marcosson 
A large, fashionable and discriminating audience was 11 


Mr. Marcosson were bo. 
en. husiastically and were compelled to respo.:.d 
the selections chosen by the contral.o being “ Be- 


“I Know a Bank” 


Miss 
applaudcd, 


attendance Preston and 


to encores, 


cause I Love You So” (Hawley) and 


( Parker) 


e £2 
Prof J J Goulet has recovered from his serious illness, 
and the Symphony Orchestra, which he conducts, will give 


a concert this afternoon 


This evening the Redpath-Furst Concert Company will be 


heard in “In a Persian Garden” at Windsor Hall 
* * * 
Mrs. Reynolds Reburn’s vocal recital, which took place 


in the Toronto Conservatory of Music Hall, on January 23, 


jes Cs 










—_ - 
— -— 
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was a success, the performance of the following young 
singers being very creditable: The Misses Georgie Har 
shaw, W. Alba, J. Chisholm, Minnie Darling, Eva Knight 
Nita Brimstin, Florence E. Westacort, Ethel Switzer, Nellie 
Power, Mabel Chew, Florence M. Brown, Frances Crosby 
Emily Findlay, A. T. C. M.; Emily Selway, A. T. C. M 
and J. T. Heffernan, Mrs. Reburn was ably assisted by 
Miss Mildred Marks and Miss Mabel Deeks, pianists; Miss 


Madeline Evans, ’cellist; T. A. Reed, organis., and Donald 
Herald, accompanist. 
** * 
Miss Merrielle G. Patton, who in Winnipeg a 5 
cinity is well known as an attractive 1 ind 
singer, leaves Toronto on February 1, in order to continu 
her vocal studies in New York 
> = > 
Much sympathy is felt for Mrs. B. Drechsl Adar 
son, violinist, of Toronto, owing to the deat f her elde 
son, which took place in Vancouver, B. C., on January 13 
Mrs. Adamson’s eldest daughter, Miss Lina Adamson, is 
this season studying the violin in Berlin, Ge ny 
* * * 
Yesterday, at his private studio on Mountain street, a 
number of artistic friends enjoyed the privilege viewing 
the latest and, as yet, unfinished painting from the brusl 


of William Hope. The expansive subject reveals a land 
scape surmounted by a remarkably effective sky—a sky 
which remains in the memory and fascinates d hau 
one I would prefer not to be under those clouds Lid 
a lady present, “they look so threatening.’ 

Mir. Hope is a young Montreal painter xcep 
alent and great promise He is a cultured Canad ge 
tleman of a type which is too rare 

* * * 

Representatives at Washington's capitol and member 
of the Imperial Parliament are not the only politicians 
who may boast of gracious and influential wives For 
when Lady Laurier, the wife of the Canadian Premier 
resumed her seat after playing the “Laurer Ma befor 
the Ottawa Woman’s Morning Music Club, she turned to 
her neighbor, the wife the Hon. Mr. Foster (a stalwart 
supporter of the opposition) and several per ’ nelud 
ing the writer, heard her say in a penetrating, but agree 
able voice, “The composer of the marcl 
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lage (Athabaskaville, Que.), and the worst of it is that 
he is a Tory. But I am glad to help people, regardless of 
politics, when they need help 








* 


Montreal, visited the 


two amateur 


Bytown Coon Minstrels rom 


Canadian capital on December 30, and gave 


performances at the Russell Theatre lhe amusing and 
somewhat crude burlesque which they presented was 
divided into two parts Grand Parliamentary Opening,” 
in the course of which some tuneiul singing was intro- 
duced, and the “Bytown Colored Ball,” which was graced 
by gentlemen whose names, as they ippeared On the pro- 
XR hould be read with interest by persons familiar 
with Canadian politics of the present day rhe list was as 
follows Will Fred Laurie Yea, Rich Hard Kart Right, 
Ann Drew Blay Her, Will Yam Mule Ox, Commodore 
Dough Bell, Dock Board Ir Hent y Jolly De Lots 
Been Her Are Dou U S« Charley Fitts, Mistah 
Field Inn, J. Is He 17 M S g Mistah Dave 
Hees, Billie Pat H Son, J ny Kost Ag Hen Rye 


tal 
an 





Shayne 


Dock | d | Dr. Border head was finitely 
pictu 1 W I lat y Sir Wi 1 iu 
rier) play unat is a pa but ike-up was 

‘ May Hami N 


Phe | entertainn n the series ang yy Mr 
\ ( rT 1 e trail re i ici l ) 
St ' Hosp ( é Heights, was given Sat 
lay evening, January 27 1 par f the Vand t 
I I 1 largely ed by 1 , >t the sé 
1 1 \ Sie H Alexand vol 
ee er s¢ ‘ is Her progra 
» l Raff ( pin 
] w, Rt n, S t MacDowel The Re 
Dr. Bake suj t i presided Phe 
Misses Baker ga " ift ale M 
] O'Neill Pott 1 M g a 
ita \ r and Ww ) 
\ Alexander 
Arthur P. Schmidt 
~ P ed by Arthur P 
S< dt R M Ss f \V\ sp 
Zephy ( k Rol | ( vi Wa 
Jack p Cinder Wedding M 
Tr} D g B Darl ind J und * d 
| ‘ \ | k Ly For ind 
G I ik «Ly Vo The 
Vv; S re 4 | but Day d I Send 
My Heart Up Phe H. H. A. B In Snow 
Sum Nig Gold Rod ind Slumber] { 
C] | S t 
Vivien McConnell, Pianist 
| g Ww 1 t f e Pla " inoft 
ipils, having hac é ly urse of two 
years she has prog cle \ lay 1 play w 
Beet} F ( ( S t 
‘ ni g as ur tir ay i 
‘ er tec I » ‘ g 1 
ig! i d pa } { “ 
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EoiToR- IN- -Cmier. 


HE Detroit Journal, as usual, nails humbug. 
We quote the following little sermon without 
comment: 
A Sien oF CULTURE. 

These unfortunate people had been accused of 
being provincial. 

“And yet,” they ventured, timidly, “we’ve patron- 
ized grand opera!” 

“Yes, but when the star advertised to sing doesn’t 
sing, you demand your money back!” retorted 
High Art, with withering scorn. 

To be able to be flim-flammed with fortitude was, 
after all, a large element of the culture of the day. 


anecessieaitiee 


USICAL stories of a bizarre character have 
simply swarmed in the newspapers during 
the past week. Does a consumptive girl sadly 
croon at the melodeon of her dead grandmother, 
behold! a column of maudlin sentiment appears. 
An aged musician somewhere goes overboard, but 
does not drown, for he calmly floats to shore on his 
‘cello or contrabasso—we have forgotten which. 
The usual tramp with phenomenal fingers appeared 
in Morristown last week. He is rather late this 
winter, but better late than never, for he is an old, 
old friend. Of course it was at a mission, and the 
regular pianist was missing. “A rough looking 
tramp volunteered”—how singular—"and his play- 
ing was the feature of the evening.”” Naturally. 
Drink was the cause of his downfall—let us weep— 
and the usual futile efforts are being made for his 
redemption. Why, if Hambourg had played at 
Morristown not one-half the notice would have been 
accorded him in the papers. Why? Because the 
“freak” musical story is always made much of, such 
being contemporary journalistic taste. 
Phe Sun last Sunday had the prize musical novel 
of the lot. Read this: 


“CINCINNATI, January 27.—-A peculiar story has 
come to this city from Grant’ s Lick, Ky., in the up- 
per part of Campbell County. It is that two trunks, 
one containing $10,800 in gold and gold certificates, 
and the other containing valuables to the amount 
of $5,000, both lay by the roadside from Saturday of 
last week till Monday of this week. The owner of 
the trunks is Professor Straucher, an author and 
composer of music, whose home is at Boston, and 
who is now ona visit to his sister, Mrs. Pinguely, at 
her home near Grant’s Lick. He arrived in Newport 
and with his trunks was taken on the Licking bus 
to the home of his sister. Arriving at the Lick, 
the driver of the bus dropped the trunks on the 
roadside, where he left them, supposing the pro- 
fessor would have someone look after them. There 
they lay unmolested from Saturday until Monday, 
while scores passed back and forth. Professor 
Straucher is outspoken in his praise of the honesty 
of Kentuckians, especially those of Campbell 
County.” 

Phew! Over $15,000 owned by a musician! It is 
astonishing, and yet they say the profession is going 
to the dogs. 


CONCERT PRICES. 
To the Editor of the Sun: 

Sir—Why, oh, why should prices be advanced for this 
Sunday night’s concer., when we have heard such great ar- 
tists as Nordica, Sembrich, Schumann Heink and others, 
whe sing so beautifully and tunefully? Surely, this prob’en 
A STUDENT 


has disturbed so many students. 
ALVE did not sing on Sunday night. The 
prices were at once reduced. Calvé does not 

sing well now. She has deteriorated. When sing- 
ers get old their voices get rusty. It is a physio- 
logical law but not considered logical. .The older 
they get the more they ask—here in America.. That 
is the reason Grau charges more. The good young 
voices can be heard for a song. The old stale voices 
cost a fortune and Grau must take in the money; 





otherwise he will not have it to pay to the old birds 
who recognize that their days are numbered. 

Calvé is about finished. So are Van Dyck and 
Alvarez and Plancgon and a large job lot at the 
Metropolitan. They are all making their last ter- 
rible bluff and the American people have not sense 
enough to call it. If they did not one of the vocal 
cripples would be here next season except on a 
strictly commercial and solvent basis on which 
Mr. Grau could charge reasonable admission prices. 

Sembrich in an interview a few days ago said 
that the American girl wants to be a prima donna 
in fifteen minutes. No matter what the American 
girl wants she cannot get it so long as Grau and 
his foreign aggregation hold the Metropolitan 
Kopje. If there were one hundred great Amer- 
ican voices now prepared to go on there would be 
no chance. And as there has been no chance, and 
as the American girl is boycotted at the Metro- 
politan there is no voice, for there has been no 
place for it. It is a question of natural selection. 
So long as the foreigner controls, there can be no 
American voice, for it cannot exist. There is no 
reason for its existence. That is the practical ef- 
fect. In accordance with it the nation’s vocal 
scheme is paralyzed. 





INSIDE OR OUTSIDE. 


NSIDE the church or outside the church; that is, 
in the nave or in the porch—where is the so- 
called church scene in “Faust” to be played? The 
question is literary, scenic and religious. When a 
librettist takes hold of a great work of art his chief 
desire is to knock it out of shape and time in less 
than five rounds. And when a French librettist 
attacks the German drama he smites it on the solar 
plexus. Goethe's directions in the scene are: 

DOM. 

\MT. ORGEL UND GESANG. 

Gretchen unter vielen Volke. Boser Geist hinter 
Gretchen. 

This certainly seems to imply an intention of hav- 
ing the scene inside the cathedral, during celebra- 
tion. Gretchen says that the pillars and walls seem 
to imprison her, and when she is fainting she ex- 
claims ‘Nachbarin, euer Flaschen.” This does not 
mean, as one English translator puts it, “Neighbor 
your dram bottle,” but “Neighbor, your vinai- 
grette.” 

Ritschl in his outlines represents the interior 
of an impossible church viewed from the north 
side. The priest is at the altar; Gretchen is sitting 
in the middle of a bench with women on both sides 
of her. Around in the aisles are men and women 
standing and walking about. Leaning against a 
pillar is a man, apparently a gentleman of good 
position, fashionably dressed, with a beard, quite 
out of sight or hearing of Gretchen. In not one 
single point—in face, in, figure, in dress—does he 
in any degree assimilate to the artist’s other out- 
lines of Mephistopheles. He is not Mephistopheles. 

There is a very good reason why this knightly 
figure at the pillar cannot be Mephistopheles, be- 
cause Mephisto does not appear in the scene at all. 
In every other scene of “Faust” Mephistopheles 
does appear. In Auerbach’s cellar, in the Walpur- 
gisnacht, in the prison, Goethe introduces him with 
his full name. In this one scene he is conspicuous 
by his absence. It is simply “Boser Geist’ who 
whispers to poor Gretchen. As to the religious ob- 
jection that evil spirits cannot bear to be in a church, 
the answer must be left to religious experts. Goethe 
describes the whisperer simply, as said above, as an 
“evil spirit,” and Ritschl sketches a very uncertain 
kird of spook leaning toward Gretchen from the 
bench behind her. It may be Mephisto in his 
natural form. Mephisto, who had had a long con- 
versation with the Bon Dieu, in the prologue in 
Heaven, and even offered to make a bet about 
Faust, certainly would not have hesitated to enter 
any church. 











MUSIC OF THE XIX. CENTURY. 


Contutued. 
a 


SYMPHONY. 


THE ROMANTICS. 


ie contrast to the Classics the Romantics strove 


closely akin to the 


for a closer union of Art and Life, and this was 


contemporaneous growth of 


Natural Philosophy. In connection with this stood 


their interest for the culture and art of past ages 


and nations. Especially, pains were bestowed in 
opening up and making available for the German 
spirit the hitherto hidden treasures of the older ro- 
mantic poetry, for the German spirit had already 
shown its capacity for appreciating foreign material 
by its brilliant union with the antique. These prin 
the 


[hey listened to the voice of nature, 


ciples were shared by romantic musicians 


turned to saga 
and peopled their world with spirits, 
kobolds. 


sical portrayals of moods (stimmungsbilder), which 


and fairy tale, 


nixies, daemons and Hence arose mu- 


music painted in detail. New worlds of sound were 
opened. The tendency of the con poser tor this or 


that mood was stamped on his work. 


The two C major Symphonies of Weber, espe- 
cially that of the year 1807, clearly let us recognize 
the Forest Romanticism and the Demonic element 


which found such eloquent expression in his operas. 
Spohr and Mendelssohn are the sentimental roman- 
Notice will be taken later of Spohr’s sym- 


Phe Mende! 


naive than Weber. Its home is the airy magic world 


tics 
more 


ssohn romanticism is 


phonies 


who live in the full moonshine, a spook- 


of elves, 
night, which he represented with such incompar- 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 


fundamental 


able beauty in his 
To the 
important symphonies, the A minor (1842) and the 


same tone are attuned his two 


A major (1833). Of his other symphonies the only 


one now met in the concert room is his Symphony 


Cantata, the “Song of Praise,” composed in 1840 for 


the Leipsic Gutenberg Festival. Schumann ap 


peared in 1841 with his “Spring” Symphony (B fiat 
major) among the ranks of symphonists. To the 
same year belong the D minor Symphony and the 
Symphoniette, op. 52. These were followed in 
1845-6 by the grand pathetic, Beethoven-akin Sym 
in 1850 the five movement 


That he 


phony in C major, and 


k flat major Symphony. is the romantic 
who stands nearest to beethoven is to-day acknowl- 
edged. As regards smoothness of form he is far sur- 
passed by Mendelssohn, but in originality and depth 
of thought he leaves the latter far behind. Schumann 
charms by the freshness and naturalness of his tone 
language; he is a virtuoso in tender enthusiasm; he 
feels himself at his best in the world of thought of 
It was long before his time 
of 


indeed, it aroused opposition, and hence his sym- 


his “Davidsbundler.” 


understood this work Schumann. In Leipsic, 
phonies were classed lower than the creations of 
Mendelssohn. The Symphony of the Romantics 
displayed no power of creating forms. 
the of With the exception in 


Schumann's case, the strength of the romantics 


It accepted 
forms Beethoven. 
lies in the middle movements of their symphonies, 
The failure of creative in- 
Nevertheless the roman- 


not in the extremities. 
vention is thus noticeable. 
tic school was a second springtime of symphony. 
ProGRAM Music. 
Meanwhile there had set in in France that move- 
ment in symphonic composition which is com- 
music. Hector Berlioz 


monly styled 


(1803-69) was the founder of the tendency. 


program 
He re- 
garded himself as the spiritual heir of Beethoven, 
and formed the resolution to continue the symphony 
in the spirit of the German master. When, how- 
ever, he found that the Beethoven Symphony was 
beyond the comprehension of his countrymen he 
gave to the separate movements of the symphonies 
which reta‘ned the Pecthoven forms a definite pro- 
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gram that they had to represent. It be re 


marked here that the Berlioz symphonies, in which 


may 


the French author is not noticeable, are utterly dif 
ferent from Beethoven's spirit. The defect of the 
Berlioz program music lies in the program itself 
The influence of the sensationalism of the French 
hyper-romantics of the twenties is clearly visible. 
In the orchestral portions of Italian opera, Simon 
Mayr and others had partially introduced newly in- 
vented or less used instruments, and the brass espe 
cially had been essentially developed. From this 
it was no great step to employ these orchestras of 
the parade ground for symphony. To justify such a 
colossal employment of orchestral means the ban 
robber stories of the French romantics 


dits and 


offered the best opportunity. ro- 


This grewsome 
manticism Berlioz loved, even when he worked on 
Phe 


most 


s . 1 
programs of his own invention. well-known 


“Sinfonie Fantastique,” Berlioz’s individual 


property, with which he made his début in 1828, 


gave proof of this. As regards melody his “Harold” 


34) stands higher. In the program 


“Child Harold” of Byron; 


Symphony (18 
Berlioz depends on th 
the last freer movement returns again to the time of 


the Kkrench romantics These two symphonies 


founded a school. The example of his symphony 


“Romeo and Juliet,” in which Berlioz made the at- 


tempt to introduce dramatic scenes in the sym- 
phony, has yet found only three imitators (Felli 
cien David, “The Desert; Nicode, ““The Sea,” and 


Mahler, ¢ Berlioz did not suc- 
ceed in his lifetime 


Not 


his art remembered, 


minor Symphony). 


in penetrating France with his 


compositions till after the war of 1870-71 was 
perhaps from national grounds. 
He was played as a trump against Wagner. 
n Germany, on the other hand, the ideas of Ber- 
In Ger l I l 


lioz found not only appreciation, but followers, and 
has lasted to the present time Lhe 


his influence 
first to join him was Spohr, in his program Sym 
phony “Die Weihe der Ton 
Symphony (1841) and the Symphony with double 
orchestra “Irdisches und Gottlisches” His 
Ninth Symphony “The Seasons.” 
Kut in spite of all program music, Spohr seldom de 
lined 


”’ (1834), the “Historic” 


(1842). 


bears the title, 


to the 


nied his own proper musical nature, inclined 

elegiac and sentimental. To the influence of Ber 
lioz are due the poetizing concert overtures of Men- 
delssohn and Gsade and a great part of the piano 


music of Schumann. After Berlioz, Franz Liszt car- 


ried on the idea of program music. He was an in 


that he abandoned the Beethoven forms 


novator in 
and made the forms of his own symphonies depend- 
the ‘Faust” 


Symphony (1855) has thr 


ent on selected program Thus his 


ee movements, because he 
writes to represent musically three characters 
Mephisto. The “Dante” 


Symphony (1856) has only two movements, Inferno 


Faust, Gretchen and 


and Purgatorio. His twelve symphonic poems have 


only one movement. In the choice of his programs 
Liszt exhibits a finer taste than Berlioz. Liszt is 


the most interesting figure known to musical his- 
tory. It was at Weimar (1847-61) that he became 


the herald of a tendency opposed to classicism 


“You 


Wagner, “by whose side I can place no other appear- 


are an astonishing man,” wrote Richard 


ance in the field of Art and Life.” Liszt’s virtuosity 


him it 


first founded his fame, but in is always a 
means to an end, utterly different from the virtuoso 
jungle-jangle of Paganini and others. In this 


Berlioz had shown him the way. He made the vir- 
tuosity of the orchestra the servant of his artistic 
ideas. But Liszt surpassed Berlioz when he made 
the object of his tone pictures the highest which the 
the titles of 


In spite of 


sister arts offered him. A glance at 
his symphonic poems will confirm this 
the eminent talent revealed by these creations and 
the colossal strength of the presentation, the judg 
ment on the value of Liszt’s orchestral composi 
tions is still not unanimous. This must be left to 
the coming age. There is, however, no doubt that 
Liszt, as an artist of transcription in his piano tran 


scriptions, as a piano teacher, as a virtuoso and a 
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be pronounc d 


man has gained a name which will 


of the great ones of art 


in all ages with those 
While 


an epoch, the artistic aftermath in the field of grand 


Liszt symphonic poems were making 


the 


program symphony was spars The chief repre 
sentatives of this tendency were Joachim Raff, of 
whose seven symphonies the two program sym 
phonies, “Im Wald and “Leonore,” have held 
their place in the concert hall, but are becoming 
less common The fault lies in the unevenness of 


: 1 
the cr 


their parts, from which defects almost all ea 
tions of this richly endowed artist suffer \. Klug 


hardt’s “Leonor and other svmphomes do not 
truly belong to program music, but are the works 
of a talented composer R} verger's ‘Wallen- 
stein,” H Hofmann’s Frithjof Goldmark’s 
Landliche Hochzeit R. Str . Aus Italien 
P. Scharwenka’s raum und Wirklichheit” and 
\. Koch’s “Von der Nordice” deserve mention 
lo this style of art few contributions are now 
made from France Vincent d'Indy’s “Wallen- 
stein.) The romantic school (w out program) 
claims ( Franck, Saint-Saens and Widor Lhe 
French have turned the symphony into the form of 
a suite, and have done excellently rhe chief work 
in this stvle are Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne Godard’s 
“Scenes Poetiques Leo De es mallet suite “Le 
Roi S’Amus¢ Of these e two suites of 
L’Arlesienne” and (sodard's « ari y “Village 
Story” have passed the French frontier Russia 
has contributed to this department “Antar” and 
‘Scheherazade, by R skv-Kors off, and Mar 
re by Is« i} sn important sym 
phony 
{ ) 4 } 
SUBSIDIZED OPERA, 
“en L mus Nave otate s port is a ques- 
tion the #1 1 put Db I people 
who replied in terent es t loulish query. 
Mi John Sw mn nace i so 11iStl irgument 
Mr ( Nas bre hi al applied it to the dramatic 
question. Mr. Maurice G1 S we need a Na- 
tional Conservatory first and tha e would not care 
to be at wer under Gover! ent control 
Madame Nordica s] é eTs¢ Mr. D. O. Mills 
Sal that we a i\ ( CST Dp iti pro 
ctions in the ch shows t Mr. Mills 
did not apply himself thoroughly when he studied 
counterpoint, voice placement, harmony and in 
strumentation 
How can there be a subsidy? That is the first 
question From Congress Congress would not 
give a subsidy for opera here in New York or for 
any dozen cities even if were constitutional to 
do so. The State would not subsidize a city opera; 
the Legislature would want an opera house in each 
county court town \nd the city subsidize it 
Chere is no legal basis for it 
But suppose we could manage to pass some law 
and an appropriation in some form—National, State 
or civic—for a regular opera establishment—sup 
pose! One of the two parties the on In powe! 
would pass it and thet the otmecers t the h id 
of the establishment would be partisans Par- 
tisans would run it as they do the Custom House, 
the city departments, the schools Civil Service 
could not be enforced it 1s t aS a tact enforced 





in the United States Che party platforms call for 
it but the parties are opposed to it and it is never 
an issue outside of the period of the National Con 
ventions. During the spasmodic eras of reform 


when the independent element asserts itself tl 


some pretense at civil service virtue; as soon as 
the independents are absorbed or return to their 
comfortable associations leavil c politics to the two 
parties, no one hears of civil service This means 


the 


would be right for the politicians are the 


that politicians would run the opera and that 
ones who 


If 
for ° 


deserve the offices They work to get them 


to work 


others who are not politicians w 
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the offices they would secure them and then they 
would also be politicians. So it is always the same 
in the long run and that is our organic American 
way of doing things. 

Under present conditions Marie Engel would be 
the leading singer of the New York City Grand 
Opera. Maybe after the next municipal election it 
would be another soprano. One cannot tell. With 
Edward Lauterbach as his counsel, Maurice Grau 
would have a good chance as a manager if it were a 
National scheme for Lauterbach is a Platt man. 
But then Mr. Grau would first be compelled to con- 
sult Odell before he could appoint his subordinates 
for the scene shifters, the supes, the doorkeepers 
and ushers would be appointed from Assembly dis- 
tricts from all parts of the State and some of the 
employees would be from other States at the branch 
opera houses. The party in power would soon find 
reasons for enlarging the whole scheme and to 
make workers opera houses would have to be es- 
tablished in all the capitals and largest cities of all 
the States. A Democrat whose daughter is a singer 
could not have her appointed to place now and 
unless Bryan is elected this year she would have 
to wait four years longer or go to France or Ger- 
many and sing for 30 doilars a month without board. 

American men or citizens only would be ap- 
pointed or only women whose sons or hus- 
bands or fathers are voters could get a job and that 
would make it American opera all the way through. 
The prices would then be reduced to $25 a week 
with ten rehearsals and eight performances and the 
public would pay for the funerals of the over- 
worked members. There is no end to the possi- 
bilities but those glorious days are in the perspec- 
tive of the idealist only. So far as the American 
people are concerned opera is too small a matter 
to demand attention. It is a small affair anyhow 
and the great bulk of the nation is not in the least 
interested. The poor attendance this year proves 
that not even are New York people outside of a 
certain social set much interested. After the next 
century the subsidy for art may arrest the attention 
of the people but our readers must wait at least 
one hundred years for the next century to pass. 
They must wait. 

A ROUGH WRITER. 

6¢T HAT all the fools are not dead yet” is the very 

appropriate beginning of a ranting article 
signed “Riter Fitzgerald” in a Philade!phia paper 
called the /tem. Naturally this must be a pen name, 
for presumably no person in his sane senses would 
sign such vicious rubbish. ‘Riter Fitzgerald” 
girds at the New York music critics, particularly 
Mr. Henderson, because the wretched perform- 
ance of Meyerbeer’s “Prophet” was not sufficiently 
lauded. Mr. Henderson comes in for a severe “‘rat- 
ting” in the worst possible taste and English, as 
the Times man presumed to call Meyerbeer’s mu- 
sic operatic tinsel. Well it is all this, the entire 
work containing but few pages of dramatic power. 
Puppets are the characters of this weakest of the 
Meyerbeerian cycle, the music being pretentious 
and theatrically empty. Fides alone seems real, 
alone has genuine music to sing, not mere mouth- 
ing phrases. But the critic of the /tem does not 
know this, he knows nothing except some choice 
Billingsgate, which he hurls at Wagner and Mr. 
Henderson. Both these gentlemen can take care 
of themselves. 

The mystery is explained when on another part 
of the same page the /tem prints two displayed ads. 
of “The Jolly Smugglers,” Riter Fitzgerald’s new 
two-step, and “My Happy Little Home,” Riter 
Fitzgeraid’s new song, and ‘Floating Gently Down 
the Stream,” tenth edition of Riter Fitzgerald’s 
song. Can it be that ’Riter Fitzgerald” really ex- 
ists, is a real, live composer? If so—then he is 
jealous of Wagner’s success. Ah! these sensitive 


artistic temperaments! 


ERARD RUMOR. 


HE New York Times of last Sunday published 
the following revival of a story published in 
this paper last October: 

A well-founded rumor is now going abroad that the well- 
known and old-esiablished house of Erard, the piano manu- 
facturers of Paris, is comemplating re.iring from business 
in the near future. Sebastian Erard, the founder of the 
house, was born in Strasburg in 1752, and died in 1831. He 
proceeded to Paris at the age of sixteen and started busi- 
ness as a piano manufacturer about 1776. His life was spent 
partly in Paris and partly in London. He was the inventor 
of the harp with double pedals, and he also improved the 
sound body of the instrument. But his fame chiefly rests 
upon his invention of the grand piano action, modifications 
of which are in use at the present day. His daughter mar- 
ried Spontini. 

It was Pierre Erard who survived and who was 
the last of the firm of S. & P. Erard. His heirs hold 
the bulk of the property now, and that includes the 
piano business. They are exceedingly wealthy, and 
the Marquis de Franchville, who married the 
daughter of Pierre Erard, controls the whole estate. 
It is understood that under the will of the latter the 
business or name cannot be sold, but if the owners 
insist upon going out of the piano business they 
must wind up the house and retire it. No stranger 
can get possession of the title. 

Should the Erard name now cease as a factor in 
the piano trade it would close a century of activity 
in the production of an instrument that has made 
the names of its makers famous all over the world. 
It has covered exactly one century, but that was the 
greatest century in the history of the piano family 
of instruments. It is doubtful if such names as are 
incorporated in its history during the century will 
ever again form so formidable a group as those 
associated with the piano during the nineteenth 


cycle. 


HYPNOTISM IN PIANO TEACHING. 


HE Evening Journal, which editorially declares 
the piano to be a soulless instrument, devotes 
a large section of a page last Saturday to the 
description of hypnotism in piano teaching. The 
hypnotizer is a Dr. Quakenbos—a name which 
evokes memories of school grammars—and he is a 
resident of this city. Dr. Quackenbos says that he 
is not a musician, yet he is capable, so he says, of 
making young women pupils play difficult and “un- 
known” piano and violin music; also to sing. But 
read this startling paragraph: 

“I believe,” he said, “that personality has more 
to do with success in teaching than method. 

“A young lady came to me recently and said she 
lacked confidence. She played the piano somewhat, 
but never could perform before anyone. She is the 
daughter of a scientist. 

“I told her I could give her confidence. More 
than that, although I am not a musician, I assured 
her I could give her facility in reading and execu- 
tion. The young woman became my pupil. I have 
treated her a half dozen times. She has improved 
wonderfully. 

“Here is what I did: I hypnotized the girl, and 
then wooed her soul up to the summit of soul life, 
and there inspired her with all that was high and 
noble. 

“But she was no Trilby—no automaton. She 
knew what she was doing all the time, and per- 
formed under the spell with the confidence of 
genius.” 

Dr. Quackenbos does his hypnotizing with an 
“old-fashioned lead pencil,” and then Dr. Quacken- 
bos said that the hypnotic treatment of the young 
woman lasted about an hour each time. 

“While she was under the spell I said: “You have 
lost all the stiffness of your hands, your fingers are 
dextrous, you are in absolute control of the piano 
and able to display yourself musically without 
restraint. You have certainty of touch and bril- 
liancy of execution.’ 

“The girl,” continued Dr. Quackenbos, “did not 


perform on the piano while hypnotized. She was 
able to do wonderful work after the spell was over, 
but while the influence still lingered with her. Her 
latent powers were converted into actual powers. 

“It is an actual fact that after my treatment the 
young woman was able to play new and unknown 
pieces of music with greater ease than old, familiar 
pieces.” 

“Is the influence lasting,” asked the reporter. 

“Yes; every time an act is performed it adds a 
brain habit, and is thus lasting.” 

Dr. Quackenbos said he was treating young 
women for voice culture in the same way. 

“One thing,” he said, “I know I can do—I can 
treat a voice so that it will not be affected by 
changes in the weather.” 

Now here, we admit, is a virgin field in teaching. 
“The old-fashioned lead pencil’ was formerly a fac- 
tor in piano teaching, especially when wielded by 
an irritable German piano teacher of the antique 
pattern. But that it might be put to scientific uses 
we never dreamed. Why waste time in private 
class or conservatories if hypnotism can furnish one 
with virtuoso powers? The Doctor admits that only 
one feminine case refused to come to time. It must 
have been an envious piano teacher. The Evening 
Journal continues to make musical culture hum on 


Park row. 


POOR MRS. GOULD! 
pee refused to dine at Georgian Court, 


the Lakewood home of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Gould, because she was not invited en route into 
Mrs. Gould’s private car. And this from our 
democratic Maine girl! How grand opera does 
change the blood and how these operatic apples 
“do swim, la!” Poor Mrs. Gould, the brilliancy of 
her season will be dimmed because Lillian Nor- 
ton-Gower-Doeme-Fried (or is it Cohen?) did not 
dine with her! 


RESIGNATION. 

i anticipation of permanent business arange- 

ments Mr. Samuel Kayzer, who some months 
ago had been appointed superintendent of the 
division of the musical instruments to the Paris 
Exposition, has handed his resignation to the 
Commissioner General, and the same has been ac- 
cepted. No successor will be appointed. 


HAT Mr. Grau promises Philadelphia next 
season in the way of an operatic orchestra 

need not concern us—or Philadelphia—until the 
time arrives, but we do know that the band which 
plays at the Grau “occasionals” in the Quaker City 
is a “scrap” one in every sense of the word. Next 
season, Philadelphia, next season; so content your 


soul in patience. 





Mame. Schiller Plays at the Astoria. 


At the Bagby musicale at the Astoria last week Mme. 
Madeline Schiller played the Chopin Berceuse, the Chopin 
Ballade in A flat and the Liszt Polonaise in E major. The 
audience received this gifted artist with enthusiasm. 

Madame Schiller also gave a recital at Associauion Hail, 
Newark, N. J., last Thursday evening, before an audience 
composed of the fashionable leaders of the city. Madame 
Schiller’s list consisted of the Bach-Tausig Toccata and 
and Fugue in D minor, the Liszt Polonaise in E major, a 
Romanza by Schumann, the Schuberi Impromptu and a 
group of short compositions by Chopin, Beethoven, Joseffy 
and Ludwig Schytte. The recital was given under the aus 
pices of the following patronesses: Mrs. Edward Balbach, 
Mrs. James T. Ball, Mrs. Peter H. Ballantine, Mrs. Robert 
F. Ballantine, Mrs. S. S. Battin, Mrs. Zachariah Belcher, 
Mrs. E. De L. Bradin, Mrs. Charles Bradley, Mrs. J. Wil- 
liam Clark, Mrs. William Campbell Clark, Mrs. Robert W. 
Cumming, Mrs. Marshall Darrach, Mrs. Martin R. Dennis, 
Mrs. Henry Hall Duncklee, Mrs. J. Franklin Fort, Mrs. 
Franklin Field, Jr., Miss R. Isobel Grant, Miss Mary Head- 
ley, Mrs. L. E. Hollister, Mrs. John L. Illingworth, Mrs. R. 
C. Jenkinson, Mrs. T. T. Kinney, Miss Floreane MacCall, 
Mrs. Stephen J. Meeker, Mrs. Archibald Mercer, Mrs. E. 
Mortimer Remington, Miss Kate Louise Roberts, Mrs. 
Tonzo Sauvage, Mrs. Frederick H. Smith, Jr., Mrs. Charles 
A. Trowbridge and Miss Ella Ainley Wrigley. 








A CHOPIN 


O poéte, 6 Chopin, 6 douloureux génie, 
O fils d'un sang vaincu qui fut le sang des Dieux, 
Toi qui, dans la souffrance, a pétri I’harmonie 


Effigé, dans l’or pur, tes vers mélodieux! 


Proscrit inconsolé des gloires séculaires 

Qui penchaient leurs beaux fronts sur ton berceau d’enfant 
Illustre héritier des sublimes coléres 

Ou l’orgueil d’une race, obstiné se défend; 


Fleur qu’arracha le vent d'une terre meurtrie, 
Et qui, rongé du sang de ses soleils éteints, 
Emportas le parfum sacré de la Patric 

Vers des astres nouveaux et vers des cieux lointains! 


Fraternelles moissons sur le sol nu, couchées 
Comme un écho guerrier, dans tes chants éperdus, 
ru fis sonner le vol des rudes chevauchées 


De la mort a travers les heros étendus 


Danses et rires clairs des belles fiancées, 
Comme un écho d'amour, en tes chants attendris, 
Tu fis tinter l’adieu des ivresses passé€es 

Et de tous les bonheurs que le sort t’avait pris 
Bruit de fleuve natal, voix légére de lheure 

Au foyer, tintement du clocher vénéré, 

Dans ton regret tout chante, et tout saigne, et tout pleure, 


© pocte, o Chopin, oO grand dés« spere! 


Toi, qui vers l’idéal les yeux tendus sans treve, 
Et qui de I’Irréel seulement soucieux, 

Mesuras, d'un sanglot, le chemin de ton Réve 
Entre le monde abject et I'Infini des cieux! 
Compatissant génie aux élus que tu charmes, 

Qui sais faire monter, en un divin reflux, 

tes larmes, 
vit plus; 


dans 


A nos levres ton rire et 
] 


ies 


yeux 


Revivre, en nous, ours que ton coeur ne 


© croyant qui, sachant ]’immortalité sure 

Au seuil des maux soufferts par "homme chaque jour, 
Laissas couler ton sang en cachant ta blessure 

Et qui, souffrant d’aimer, n’a pas maudit l’Amour! 

de l'immortelle envie, 


ru dévore 


D’un coeur toujours fidéle apres avoir aime; 


mourus 


Et dans le double exil tu consommas ta vic 


De la Patrie absente et du ciel refermé! 


Mais tous deux, aujourd'hui, rouvrent leur double porte, 
Devant tes pas sacrés par |’'Immortalitée! 

la premiere Patrie, 6 Chopin, n'est pas morte 
Et la seconde, encor, t’acclame avec fierté! 


Et celles dont tu bus, a d’égales mamelles, 

Le lait viril et pur, l’ame au sublime essor 

Devant Dieu, la Pologne et la France jumelles 

Inclinent vers ton front l’orgueil du laurier d’or 
ARMAND SILVESTRE. 
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Pleyel December 29, 1899. 


HE above lines were read at the concert given 
by the Polish Society of Paris in the Salle 


x * * 
A friend and musician told me one afternoon last 
week that he never read much because he wished 


to conserve his originality. The man happens to 


be gifted and is also a budding composer. Now 
what answer should I have made him? It was 


Niecks’ Chopin that threw up the subject, and I 
confess his statement puzzled me. I know a com- 
poser of reputation who avoids concert going for 
fear that his individuality may be impaired! Again 
I am puzzled and not a little amused. I confess 
that the first man quoted Goethe as an argument 
against his own views. The idea seems all the more 
singular for I know my friend to be a person of 


varied culture. 


THE 





We must not read for fear of our originality be- 
ing endangered! What astounding, what heretical 
nonsense! As if there was anything new under the 
sun, as if every idea that is serving our daily and 
It is 
only life itself, not men’s thoughts, that never re 
No, this is a sad mistake. If your 


spiritual life is not worn rotten from service 


peats itself. 
originality is of such fragile growth that another’s 
ideas will wither it, why read and get it withered 
Chen start another growth, a 
The continuity of identity which we 


as soon as possible. 
hardier one. 
call personality, individuality or, better still, orig 
inality, must be stout enough to resist all exterior 
suggestions. No man in this year 1990 can think 
a new thought in art, science, religion or politics 
He always roots 
his scheme in other’s brains. Nietszche 
with his compound of Max Stirner, Kant, Schopen 


may compile systems, but he 


There is 
hauer and Epictetus. There is Schopenhauer with 
his blending of Kant and Buddhism, there is Bee 
thoven building on Haydn and Mozart, and Schu- 
mann resting on Bach. Wagner combined Bach, 
Beethoven, Gluck, Weber and many others in his 
Bayreuth. Chopin, one of the most individual men 
ever born, had his earthly beginnings. Keats’ love 
of beauty derived from the Greek, and even the 
“myriad minded” Shakespeare—beg pardon, Mr 
Shaw, Shakespear!—and the versatile Goethe did 
not drop from Olympus but reared their palaces of 
art on dead men’s bones. It is a holy and whole 
some thought this praying for the repose of the 
dead—for dead 


dreams and renew themselves in the evanescent and 


these same haunt our nightly 


inutile gestures of our daily existence. 

Become master of all the artistic work that is 
vouchsafed us. Books, good, great books, widen 
our souls, give us the experiences of a thousand, 


All 


the music in the world will not confer genius on a 


instead of our own single petty personality. 


musician, neither will its performance damage the 
integrity of his own talents. Come, drop such idle 
talk and don’t be afraid of life—as Professor Wil- 
liam James says. Live at your topmost speed 

rather the overplus than the niggard’s dole—live as 


fully and as richly as you may, consistent with your 


own standards. There is no universal standard 
that is a pleasing theological illusion. Morality, 


like 


because you read everything that is great, hear ex- 


art, is largely a question of geography, and, 


alted music, pray do not believe all, for some may 
bé poison to your marrow while it fattens the soul 
of the man across the aisle. Use all advice—take 
none, young Mr. The 
vidual fellow is the one who absorbs just what his 


as Risley suggests indi- 
mental skeleton needs, and then proceeds to fill it 


out into a living organism. Individuality is in 
vision, in utterance, not in attempting to evolve 
original ideas. There has been nothing original in 
this planetary system since the Creator said: “Let 
there be light!” 

You To 
“splendid mental isolation” usually leads one to the 


need not believe this either. live in 


House of Dreams Fulfilled, otherwise called the 


Ha-Ha House! 


No. 3 of the English quarterly the Chord con- 
tains some good things, things that will interest 
J. F. Runci- 
man is terrible when he gets fairly started. His 
subject is the decay of the organ, and he goes for 


choirmasters, singers and organists. 


the modern organ, organ builder and organ music 
with a mailed fist. The basis of the organ, he de 
clares, is the diapason; all the rest, the swell, the 
pretty reeds, are “faked,” and are productive of 
barnyard effects and the country village “thunder 
storm.” Echo organs are “tomfooleries” and fancy 
stops nightmares. ‘Feeding time at the Zoo” is 
recalled by a modern organ recital with its use of 
so-called “orchestral effects.” Bach, Hindel, Men- 
delssohn—there organ music stops. Rheinberger 


writes “wretched contrapuntal exercises,” and Wely 





Sa. Oe 
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Mr 


an organist, plays the instrument, and therefore dis 


and Batiste—‘‘music hall trash.” Runciman is 


courses familiar things. Hear him 


“The swell box is another fake, and everything 


within it is a fake. On the organ no true crescendo 


or diminuendo is possible: the result of working 


the swell pedal and opening and closing the vene 


tian shutters is not to get a true crescendo and 


diminuendo, but only to get a faked resemblance 
to these. I must own, after many years’ experience 
as an organ player, that to me the opening and clos 
ing of the 


Ss 


swell shutters never produces even the 


illusion of a true crescendo and diminuendo, but 


only the illusion of the organ coming nearer to me 


moving off into the distance Having ruled out 


a gradual crescendo and diminuendo, what musi 


can be played on the organ? “Obviously,” replies 
Mr. Runciman, “all the music written in the days 
when the gradual crescendo and diminuendo—that 


is, the true crescendo and diminuendo—were less 
thought of than sudden increases and diminutions 
of the tone fullness and intensity and sudden con- 
the music, generally speaking, that came 
Mozart—th« 


and the earlier men, and of Bach and Handel 


trasts; 
Buxtehude, 
he 


music written for the harpsichord is the music that 


before music of Purcell, 


can most effectively be played on it; much, indeed, 


of the music written by the harpsichord men for 


the harpsichord can be played on it. A great deal 
of Mozart may be arranged for it and played on it, 
Just as one plays orchestral music on the piano 


without dreaming that the result is anything more 


than a translation. Mendelssohn’s organ music 
can be played on it, though it is not true organ 


music (any more than Mendelssohn's piano music 


is true piano music). Then there are the exercises 


of Hesse, Rinck and a few more German academics 
of the sort; but, though these can be played on the 
organ, I see no earthly reason why anyone should 
take Later than Mendelssohn 


there is absolutely nothing; 


the trouble to do it 


there could not, in the 


nature of things, be anything. The only modern 


music that appeals to us is music filled with emo 


tion—passionate music, written more to utter a 


thought or a feeling than merely to decorate the 


of time and to such music the constant 


spac cs 


of the crescendo and diminuendo is indis 


use 
Fancy any music later than Beethoven 
And fancy 


pensable 
without the crescendo and diminuendo! 
any music, worthy of the name, written to-day with 
out the crescendo and diminuendo! The constant 
increasing and failing of tone intensity is an essential 
of modern music: it as’ the 


part Is aS important 


notes themselves. Such music cannot be given on 
the organ, as what constitutes always half the effect 


Phe 


Statuesque; 


and sometimes the whole effect is impossible 
the 
through it we cannot express at all the thoughts 


tone of organ is solid, noble, 
and emotions that shake us of the late nineteenth 


century.” 


here are articles on universal pitch, music in the 
Blackburn—Anglican 


of 


Roman Church—by Vernon 


Church music, and the Decay Bavreuth. This 


latter subject provokes the amiable richness of 
Mr. Blackburn's prose, and also a stinging article 
the f E. E. Ziegler, a 
American writer. The Chord is far from dull this 


irom 


clever pen « young 


issue 


An inquiry comes from Grand Rapids as to the 
novelty of certain submitted fingering for minor 
Beginning with 


chromatic thirds. It is new to me 


the fourth and second on C and E flat the scale is 
mounted like this: Two-four, three-five, one-four, 
one-five, two-four, three-five, one-four, two-five, 


one-four, two-three and one-five. Has anyone seen 
it before? 


* * 


\t a dinner in Rottingdean lately a Royal Acade- 


mician stated to the company the curious fact that 
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sugar and sumac are the only two words in Eng- 
lish where su is pronounced as shu. There was 
much interest shown in this discovery, when 
Rudyard Kipling was heard from the other end of 
the table: “But, are you quite sure?” 


* * x 


Isn’t Thackeray’s description of a Turner in a 
supposed collection colossal? 

“34. A Typhoon bursting in a simoon over the 
whirlpool of Maelstrom, Norway, with a ship on 
fire, an eclipse, and the effect of a lunar rainbow. 

“© Art, how vast thy misty wonders are, 
To those who roam upon the extraordinary deep; 

Maelstrom thy hand is here. 

(From an unpublished poem.)” 


oe 


What a subject for a modern symphonic poem! 
* ' * 

Once George Moore had a play accepted at 
the Odéon Theatre. At the same time an adapta- 
tion of “Othello” was being rehearsed there. One 
day Mr. Moore called to see the manager. His 
person was not familiar to the doorkeeper, who 
asked his name. “I am the English author whose 
play has just been accepted here,” he said. “I wish 
to see the manager.” The doorkeeper went into 
the manager’s room and said: ‘There is an Eng- 
lish gentleman at the door who says that you have 
“Quite right,” said the 
Monsieur Shakespeare, 


just accepted his play.” 
manager; “show him in. 


without doubt.” 


From the Chicago Tribune: The leader of the 
brass band was a British sympathizer. 

“Any member of this band,” he said, ‘“‘who stands 
up for them barbarous Boers had better keep it to 
himself. The first man that raises his voice for old 
Kruger will get his walkin’ papers. That’s all I’ve 
got to say.” 

Five minutes later the band was playing, and the 
fierce eyed old German with the bass horn was de- 
fiantly shouting into it: 


“OQOM-Paul! OOM-Paul! OOM-Paul!’”’ 


\ request reaches me from Jacksonville, Fla., to 
allow THe MusicaL Courter the pleasure and 
profit of reading some musical criticism from the 
“polished pen” of a colored reporter who writes for 
the colored department of an afternoon paper of 
Jacksonville called the Metropolis. It is forthright 
criticism indeed. ‘The affair criticised was a con- 
cert given at a church where the cream of the col- 
ored population attended. All this sounds like 
razors and clam-chowder, but our critic sets to rest 


such notions: 
THE JOHNSON-WALDRON CLUB. 


Che twentieth century concert at Bethel Baptist Church 
last night was attended by a large assemblage of people, 
who were well pleased with the program rendered. The 
program was managed by Prof. Rosamond Johnson, who 
also presided at the piano, and accompanied the fine solos 
sung by Miss Mattie Harris and Messrs. Grant and Am- 
brose Miss Harris sang from manuscript, which she 
handled with much grace, and her attitudinizing was also 
pleasing 
rhe Pastor’s Quartet materialized with the presentation 
of a trio Rev. Elliott being unable to be present on account 
of special duties at his church. Rev. Waldron led off with 


a soprano, to which Rev. James Johnson spliced a tenor 
that surprised many for its well-preserved beauty. Dr. 
Gregg’s basso was rich and mellow, and the three voices 


that are more accustomed to oral persuasiveness than vo- 


‘al charming sped along mellifluously until the third stan- 
za of the saintly old hymn, “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” 


which they were singing, was reached. It seemed as if 
the trio of pastors had in some way been aware of the fa- 
vors they were receiving from their silently critical au- 
dience, or, better still, had become impressed with the 
sacred influences and associations which hover around 
this hymn, and very much after the manner of a sudden 
catch in high-grade machinery when under full headway, 
the harmony of the music was split right through the mid- 
dle by the trio voices suddenly separating, each reverend 
voice seeking its own way to the end of the lay, which 
poured from their souls as well as from their well-used 
throats. This left the pianist alone, and he turned on 
every battery of his professional ingenuity to gather in the 
divergent notes that struggled and collided, the one against 
the other; but this was all to no avail. He could only sit 
as still as the despair of the crisis would allow him, and 
await the end, with came with a straggling crash, and the 
black-coated pastors retired amid a thunder of applause, 
which they seemed to question very seriously as to whether 
it was praise or something else. This applause was pro- 
longed into a No. 12 encore, and the pastors, aligning 
themselves again for duty, but having had a taste of the 
ordeal, their silent resolve was carried out by simply bow- 
ing and retiring, not to appear again. 


There is room for this critic in New York. 





**Bachmann’s Pianoforte Instructor.” 


W E are indebted to the courtesy of Alexander Bach- 
mann, the Philadelphia pianist, composer and 
teacher, for a copy of his work, entitled “Bachmann’s New 
Pianoforte Instructor.” This book contains sixty pages 
and is printed on thick paper. It is based on original 
lines and worked out with infinite care. Mr. Bachmann 
enjoys a high reputation as a scholarly musician and suc- 
cessful teacher. He has developed certain ideas of his 
own and has not copied those of other writers. The text 
is exceedingly clear and the technical exercises, &c., are 
prefaced by explanatory comments which cannot fail to 
hold the pupil’s and teacher’s interest. Conciseness is one 
of this book’s charms. In this regard it fully equals 
“Koehler’s Practical Method,” which for years has been 
esteemed as a model instructor. Mr. Bachmann’s book 
embodies the fruits of his practically applied and proved 
theories, and he speaks from a fullness of knowledge 

3elow are some of the compliments the work has re- 
ceived: 

Alexander Bachmann, whose long experience in teaching the 
piano has brought him into personal contact with over 1.300 pupils, 
is the author of an Instructor for the Pianoforte which should prove 
valuable to beginners. Mr. Bachmann’s method is simple and easy 
to understand, and the pupil is not overwhelmed at the outset with 
technical terms. The same remark applies to the exercises, which 
are carefully graduated in such a way as not to discourage begin 
ners with too great technical difficulties.—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


I have looked over your Instructor for the Piano with great pleas- 
ure and found much to recommend. Above all, you have succeeded 
in making the progress gradual, avoiding skips, which would necessi 
tate recapitulations later on. To young teachers especially I recom 
mend your book as a safe guide. Wishing you success, I am, 

CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG. 


Knapp Musicale. 

Genevieve Brady, soprano, who has been most fiatter- 
ingly mentioned in these columns; George Seymour Len- 
ox, tenor; Mrs. J. Otis Huff, contralto, and Miss Martina 
Johnstone, violinist, were the special features of the last 
musicale given by Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp, in her beautiful 
music room in the Hotel Savoy. 

Miss Brady sang several songs in charming fashion, 
and was much admired both for beauty of voice and per- 
son; she sang at the close the Gounod “Ave Maria,” with 
violin, organ and piano, and in this won additional plau- 
dits. 

Lenox is a tenor of delicate perception and taste, 
and does all his songs with utmost grace and refinement. 

Miss Johnstone quite electrified all by her impassioned 
violin playing, but was undoubtedly hampered by her 
piano accompaniment; not all brilliant solo pianists are 
good accompanists. This is an art quite sui géneris. 

Mrs. J. Otis Huff’s singing was something out of the 
ordinary. Her beautiful contralto voice and splendid style 
captivated the assemblage. She was especially happy in 
a slumber song and “The Sapphic Ode,” by Brahms. 
Francis Fischer Powers, under whose direction the pro- 
gram of music was given, was visibly proud of his pupil’s 
achievements, and Mr. Shakespeare—Mr. Powers’ Lon- 
don teacher—congratulated each in turn. 


The Pittsburg Orchestra. 


HE Pittsburg Orchestra, Victor Herbert conductor, 
gave its first concert in New York city at Carnegie 
Hall Tuesday evening of last week. This organization dates 
from the fall of 1895. Its first conductor was Frederick 
Archer. Mr. Herbert succeeded him in 1898. The pro- 
gram selected was an excellent one and well calculated 
to show off all the good qualities and defects of the band. 
It was this: 


Overture, The Roman Carnival, op, 9...........sseeeeeeees Serlioz 
Air de Telaire... . ‘ 

Meno Cuda ; From the opera Castor et Pollux........Rameau 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, op. 64.................5+- I'schaikowsky 
Mephisto Waltz (after Lenau).....................05. slees Liszt 
ek EO ON, nd cent ekdiawemenconsoneeeel Alfred Bruneau 


Le Menuet. La Gavotte. La Bourée. La Pavane. La Sara 
bande. Le Passe-Pied. 
Miss Brema 
(First time in New York.) 
TWeeeE, Tile TI so nds ect ercttes tence dnectvceseses Wagner 

It may be stated at once that the band has many weak 
nesses. All its choirs could be improved; nor is the 
massed tone powerfully sonorous. There is brilliancy, 
but of a brittle sort, and the tonal opulence of 
the strings of Boston’s famous organization is by no 
means rivaled. Individually there are shortcomings; the 
first oboe is a fair player, but the solo bassoon and clari- 
net mediocre. Nor can much be said for the first ‘cellist. 
The hornist is capital, and the brass department generally 
strong, though coarse in quality. Mr. Herbert places 
his basses at the side to reinforce the strings, but a com- 
pact tone does not result. The tympanist is too violently 
dynamic. Yet the orchestra plays with fire and freedom, 
if not finish; amazing withal, when one considers the short 
time Mr. Herbert has directed it. He has two good men 
at the first violin desk, and his unlimited capacity for hard 
work—here is an object lesson for lazy home organiza 
tions—has produced undeniable good. The Pittsburg Or- 
chestra is bound to become in time an important factor in 
the middle musical West. Already is its influence felt in 
Pittsburg. Mr. Herbert, too, has improved in his beat, 
in the control of his forces. What he wanted he did not 
always get, though his force responded to the best of its 
ability. The second concert here, next month, will be 
the decisive one, as allowances must be made for a natural 
nervousness and occasional impurities of intonation and 
rhythmical unsteadiness at this first affair. 

The best things of the evening were the slow movement 
of the symphony and its riotous finale, the Liszt “Mephisto 
Waltz,” and the admirable way the accompaniments to 
3rema were given. This singer is not at ease on the con 
cert stage and some of the Bruneau numbers were unsuit 
able to her style, though she delivered “The Sarabande” 
and “The Bourée” with force. The music is a charm 
ing setting to Catulle Méndes’ charming vers:. The 
menuet and gavotte seem less happy in following the lines 
of the old dance forms, but this may have been the fault 
of the interpretation. They need a light lyric touch. “La 
Pavane” is delightful in its blending of mood and music 
Even the gorgeous sweep of the haughty bird’s tail is sug 
gested after the phrase “Développe son ample queue.” 

The least satisfactory number given was the Wagner, 
which was taken so fast that in the coda the polyphony 
was blurred. In the working out section there was much 
that was meaningless. In this prelude, thanks to the Seidl 
tradition, we are accustomed to more massive climax 
building and tonal discrimination. However, the début 
of the new orchestra may be pronounced a satisfactory 


one. 


Heinroth Organ Recitai. 


In the Church of the Ascension an organ recital of un 
usual interest was given by Charles Heinroth last Wednes- 
day evening to an audience which filled the edifice. In the 
audience were noticed a number of professional and ama- 
teur organists who are ardent admirers of this brilliant and 
scholarly musician. The program was made up of sterling 
music for the organ—examples of the classic and modern— 
and was presented so excellently as to win the approbation 
of the audience. 

Mr. Heinroth is an organist of solid worth. While he is 
classified as a virtuoso on acount of his extraordinary tech- 
nic, yet he is overflowing with sentiment and brimful of 
poetry. His bright intelligence illumines his work, whether 
he plays a fugue of Bach, a concerto of Guilmant or a 
dazzling display piece. Clean, fluent, with the best of taste 
in registration, Mr. Heinroth is capable of bringing out the 
beauties of all classes of compositions. 

Few of the organists of New York are destined to accom 
plish more and better work than this modest gentleman. 
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The Hambourg Recital. 


7 HAT wonderful young man Mark Hambourg gave a 
piano recital last Thursday afternoon at Mendels 
sohn Hall, playing the following interesting program: 





Prelude and Fugue, A mimor...........ccccccsceses .. Bach-Liszt 
PR I so taib co ccdlacwcncsesssndsses aadesetonisé Schumann 
SPUN dtiintislivaeseeebetieusecssss0ctens saisiientiedicdaae Chopin 
Iwo Preludes uidinetibtecteaentwandneeeesedbhkerbnwend Chopin 
ee ae I, OO eco oes pages eacoseooes ...-Chopin 
SOR Gl ENED bc sccccbeccdbsiseducvbégeiadiswseécs Leschetizky 
Chanson Triste Side xblehesiewenmben .. Tschaikowsky 
Walther’s Preislied, from Meistersinger.. . Wagner-Schitt 
ee ere Rubinstein 
Valse Allemande - Rubinstein 


The Bach Prelude 
that was surprising, the voicing of the fugue clear and in- 
The first Schumann 
gave evidences of Hambourg’s rapidly maturing interpre 
The march, it need hardly be said, was tre 
The hall is hardly big enough for this style of 


was delivered with a breadth of tone 


dividual. movement of the Fantasia 
tative powers 
mendous 
playing. The nocturne and the two preludes—in F sharp 
and F—were well done, the latter especially, which had to 
be repeated. There were good things in the Sonata, the 
Scherzo fairly brimming over with demoniacal intensity 
But slips of memory and unsteady phrasing were notice 
The last, taken at a 
showed the marvelous finger agility of this 


able in the first and third movements 
driving pace 
His phenomenal wrist work displayed itseli 


young man 


in the Leschetizky Intermezzo, and in Tschaikowsky and 
the Rubinstein Barcarolle his command of agreeable tone 
color and pedaling surprised those who supposed Ham 
The audience was large and en 
the takes pl: 


bourg a mere technician 
This 
at the same place and hour 
WHAT OTHER 
Hambourg, the young Russian 
Mendelssohn Hall 
program 


thusiastic afternoon second recital ace 


CRITICS SAY 
pianist, attracted a fine audience 
His virile interpretation 
No of 
as appeared before a 


like po 


ung instrumentalist 


at yesterday afternoon 
enthu 
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Mark Hambourg gave another exhibition of his remarkable 
Leschetisky. He 


major was played with 


by 
( 


dexterity in the Intermezzo Octaves, 
it The Sc 


delicacy of expression that showed that he has feeling and taste as 


in 


reveled in humann Fantasia in 


well as force.—New+York Evening World, January 26, 1900. 

It was a program of the stimulating, brilliant sort that Mark Ham 
bourg offered yesterday afternoon. The young pianist again gave 
ample demonstration of his splendid technical powers and of his 
prodigious flow of spirits and enthusiasm in their use. In his Schu 
mann playing Mr. Hambourg was uncommonly interesting, for his 
virility and buoyancy were well applied.—New York Mail and Ex 
press, January 26, 1900 


Mark Hambourg’s audience followed the conclusion of yesterday's 
waving handkerchief, fan or 
If matinee worshippers 


program by flocking toward the stage, 
feather boa, crying in shrill voice for more 
can kindle the spark of romantic fire in a young pianist, then Ham 





bourg’s has 


time surely come. He was at his best 


in 
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Largest and Most Successful Choir Exchange in 
America, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Fantasia, op. An Intermezzo in Octaves by Les 


chetizky was an example of the brilliant young pianist’s prodigious 


Schumann’s 17. 


strength and speed.—New York Sun, January 26, 1900 

Young Mr. Hambourg came out of the West yesterday and gave 
the first of two afternoon recitals in Mendelssohn Hall. Since he 
was last heard here he has lost none of his strength or nimbleness 
of finger and wrist. He at times performed seeming marvels wit! 
his instrument, as, for example, in Leschetizky’s Intermezzo in 
Octaves, which was really a very wonderful feat.—New York Com 


mercial Advertiser, January 26, 1900 


Ruegger at Utica, Detroit and Toledo. 


A keener sense of appreciation of an artist’s work has rarely been 


displayed by an audience in Utica than that which Miss Ruegger s 
readily won last evening. Aside from the remarkable skill evi 
denced in her playing it is a pleasure to be able to speak unre 


servedly of Miss Ruegger because of her youth and the utter absence 


of affectation that is manifest.—The Utica Observer, January 13, 190 
Miss Ruegger, the young Swiss ‘cellist, won the hearts of the au 

dience from the start. Her technic is simply wonderful, and in the 

difficult selections as well as in the lighter ones her execution w 


marvelous in its perfection. Moreover, she plays with a spirit and 














animation which make her music charming Although her play 
ing is marked with originality and force she indulges in no mar 
nerisms. In acknowledgment of hearty applause she responded wit! 
Schumann's “Traumerei,” played with a mute, in as dai 
fect a manner as anyone could desire In “Elfentanz”’ she fairly 
outdid herself.—Utica Press, January 13, 190 

Miss Ruegger has won great success, both in ype and America 
She is thoroughly the master of one of the most difficult of a n 
struments, the violoncell While she is only a girl, her skill, tect 
nic and feeling are extraordinary. She is a musical genius. Her 
numbers on the program were enthusiastically encored.—Utica Her 
ald, January 13, 190 

Miss sa Ruegger came highly recommended, and more than met 
all expectations. Her youth and grace, her charming manner, her 
rare talent, her evident intelligence, combined to make her singu 
larly attractive and satisfactory as a concert player. There was 
musicianly maturity in her interpretation, and everything she did 
was delightful.—Utica Evening Dispatch, January 13, 190 

Miss Ruegger ayed “‘Abendlied,” by Scht r Melodie by 
Massenet, and Sc! ert’s “‘Moment Musical,” and the artistic finisl 


caused t 























with which she presented these beautiful works he 
audience to pass beyond the merely courteous boundary with a poss 
tive demand for an encore number. According Miss Ruegger 
played the “Tr: by Sct inn, exq te Detroit Free 
Press, January 10, 1900 

Mile. Ruegger is surely in the ynt rank of ‘cellis S! 
with beautiful taste and good dgment, and possesses supe 
and of course more than adequate technic.—Detroit Tribune 
iTy 10, 1900 

Mile. Elsa Ruegger is probably the foremost w n art f the 
cello, and easily outranks many of the world-famed men rformers 
Her fingers are wonderfully flexible, her bowing free 1 broad 
und the tone produced one of sweetness and dept Detroit Ever 
ng News, January 10, 190 

Mile. Elsa Ruegger, at the second artist recital given by the Tues 
day Musicale, leaned lovingly over her rather awkward looking in 
strument, and made it sing and lat yr weep and wail in answer 
to her slightest touch. 

Mile. Ruegger has demonstrated that it is perfectly within the 

ywer of a woman to attain to the ranks of virtuos f the I 
cello Boccherini’s Sonata in A she played with brilliance, force 
nd musical genius 

Truly there seems to be nothing she cannot do w her inst: 
ment, and the play of her left hand in the fingering s amazing 
Detroit Journal, January 10, 1900 

Mile. Ruegger has a beautiful tone and a fine cantabile style, both 
of which were displayed to advantage Toledo Da Blade, Janu 
ary 11, 1900. 

The main feature of attraction was the Swiss ‘cellist, Miss Elsa 
Ruegger. Her stage manner is at once charming and engaging and 
her playing is delicious in the best sense of the word. Her phrasing 
s elegant, her bowing free and sure and her finger technic is wor 
derful.—Toledo Commercial, January 11, 1900. 








Voorhis Piano Recitals. 


Arthur Voorhis, of Jersey City, announces two recitals 
when he will play 


at 100 Clifton place, February 6 and 27, 
programs of classic and modern compositions, ranging from 
Beethoven to Martucci. Composers represented are Bee 
thoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Heller, Mart, 
Chopin, Schiitt, Moszkowski, Tausig, Liszt, Henselt, Grieg, 
Chaminade, Martucci, Nevin, and Voorhis’ own charming 
and graceful Gavotte. These recitals will be well worth at- 
tending. 
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New York City. 





MR. PAUL DUFAULT, Tenor. | 








MR. W. E. BACHELLER, Tenor. 
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**La Tosca ’’ Premiere. 





ROME, January 15, 1900 

1 last, after many postponements and delays, we havé 

A heard “La Tosc: Li evening at t Costan 
rheatre the first performance f Puccini's new opera was 
given before an immense audience, the largest that ever 
filled that theatre. Ear in the evening the crowd began 
to assemble. Every seat and every ticket had been sold for 
days previous, so that when the curtain rose the house wa 


packed from top to bottom to its fullest capacity, even stand 


The boxes were filled with a 


g room being at a premiun 





dazzling array of richly dressed women, while celebritic 

of all kinds—the court, diplomats, artists, literary men, crit 
s, clerics, army and navy men, musicians—were seen 0 

every side: Never has such interest been shown in any fi 





representation as upon this occasion 











The work itself was received with the greatest enthusi 
ism, every word ind musical phi e fol wed with he 
sest enti n by the gre 1udi¢ i vhose interest stead 
y increased to the end 
\ ft the close of the first act the ymposer was called 
t eight times in response to tl lemands of the audience 
The tenor aria, which w encored, brought out the first 
loud applause, which broke out again after the chorus of th 
priests and burst into a perfect ovation at the end of the 
powerful finale The en sias pplause was so overt 
whelming that the last scene of the act had to be repeated 
The Queer und her suite who art ed at the end of thi 
tremendous demonstratior f applause us accorded a 
warm recepti yn by the publ 
The second act, wit the powerful torture scen has been 
most cleverly and successfully treated iy 
f “La Tosca” was finel lered r 
nd brought renewed applause. It was rt also 
the great culminating part of the the |} ng ot Scarp 
y La Tosca, one of t st intense parts 
lrama 
Tine third and ast acts were as nthusiast uly r d 
s thers, and shows poser in some of best 
points. Cavaradossi’s romance and his duo with La Ti 
ere both repeat 1 ind tl work losed amid a perf 
tcim of applause, Puccini being called out no less than 
ght times to bow his acknowledgments 
Ihe work was staged magnificently, and with unusually 
fine artistic sens¢ The orchestra, under Mugnone, w 
everything that could be desired, and the wwers acé ted 
themselves worthi Darclee especially showing herself 
be an actress of hig! rde A i singe n her 
part of La Tosca That of Cavarad was fairly sung 
ind acted by the tenor De Marchi, and Scarpia by G 
raldoni 
The brettists } 1 ' Sardou 
play nd the ( nges t I d \ < } ve 
not only be made with the great French dramatist 
sent, but with his assistance as well The action l 
matic throughout to an unusual extent, and Puccini has sé 
to music that is ly te , | mus d librett 
ke there is , e ix ‘ n¢ t and dramat 
power 
The same s« me y ib W 
é the strong poir mus Boheme, 
gain apparent La Ti ( t ne charac 
eristic sens¢ I Pp s ce V d the same pas 
onate depth of expressic 
In his orches , dg technical handling « 
his material there is ked adv ce between the Puc 
ni of “La Bohéme” and the Puccini »-day, shown it 
s sure and more settle ustery greater ease and 
smoothness 
It will be observed that Dar e and De Marcl yntinue 
t co-operate 
Among those present were Ricordi, publisher, from M 
lan; Mascagni, Sgambati and many musicians from Flor 
ence and Naples 
Muenone conduc tor was t M« tecat is summer! 
with Verdi, where your Mr. Blumenberg ted both wit! 
your correspondent ENORM 


M. JEAN 


De RESZKE 


RECOMMENDS 


W. H. LAWTON. 





“ You are a master of the art of singing, and my advice to you is to 
guard the knowledge that you possess most jealously ; you are a 


very, very clever man,” 














BRUSSELS, January 5, 1900. 


with her relentless 
a few hours’ interval 


Fate, 


within 


coincidence! 


TRANGE 
snatched 
two of the great virtuosi in the art of directing the orclies- 


grasp, away 
Charles Lamoureux, in Paris, and Joseph Dupont, 
in Brussels. Both were of about the same age, Lamoureux 
being born in 1834 and Dupont in 1838, both following 
parallel tendencies, were disciples of and often produced the 
works of Wagner, both took the high initiative in intro- 
ducing musical art to the general public, both, in spite of 
the endeavor of the weak and vulgar crowds which al- 
ways surround great men, true to their ideas 
of the beautiful and lofty, with their conviction valiantly 
defending the‘unknown masters and unknown works which 
their ardor imposed on the uncertain taste of the routine 


tra, 


remained 


loving public, and now, alas! they are no more. 

Joseph Dupont has for some time caused inquietude to 
friends and admirers. Devoured by a cruel malady, 
he was only a shadow of himself when he began the re- 
the first concert of this season, of which he had 


nis 


hearsals of 
to abandon the direction to his young and genial friend, 
Richard Strauss. Since then the constant adjournment of 
the concerts indicated his lack of improvement, and al- 





ready he has been torn away 

Eight days ago Ch. Lamoureux was at his desk at the 
Cirque des Champs Elysées, and a few days before was 
applauded in Berlin, where he inaugurated a new insti- 
tution of concerts, proud of placing their début under the 
auspices of his reputation and great authority. 

Perhaps no better account of the life and work of these 
two great artists could be found than that given by Maur- 
ce Kufferath, an intimate friend of both, in the last num- 
ber of the Guide Musical, where he says of Dupont: 

“He possessed a remarkably organized mind, a singu- 
intelligence, which would 
circumstances 


cultivated 

had 
a very delicate sensibility, more 
felt re- 


larly receptive and 
yielded 
But 
voluntary than 
sistance, persauaded him to take refuge in waiting, prefer- 
the perusal of historians and philosophers to the 


even more been more 


he had 


combative, 


; 
have 
favorable 
he 


which, as soon as 


ring 


combat 

“He was a scholar, a good conversationalist: with him 
the right word, the profound observation sprang up nat- 
urally: he was, in one word, an ‘homme d’esprit.’” No 


matter what career he would have chosen he would always 
i front rank. But in spite of being the son and 
brother of musicians, he entered into the musical vocation 
more by irresistible penchant. 


This is why he was neither virtuoso nor composer, in spite 


have taken 


education than from an 


of the fact that his studies of violin and composition at the 
ind Brussels conservatories gave promise of much 
these careers. He received a first prize in the 
ass of and a short time after the Prix de Rome 
at the Musicale in 1863 Almost at the same 
1e he improvised himself chef d’orchestre, placing him- 
self, in the course of his tour in Italy, at the head of 
opera companies which at this epoch yet 


Liege 
success 1n 
] Leonard, 
Concours 


tir 


ne of those 


traveled through the capitals of Europe 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


He thus became chef d’orchestre in Warsaw (1867-70) 
and Moscow (1871). With his vivid intelligence he 
quickly learned the art of conducting, which he manifested 
in a really superior manner when he was called to take 
the position of director of the Monnaie orchestra, almost 
at the same time that Mr. Gevaert confided to him the har- 
mony class of the reorganized Brussels Conservatory. He 
was the veritable artisan of the extraordinarily brilliant 
period from 1873 to 1899, through which this theatre passed. 
At the Populaires concerts, of which he took the direc- 
tion, succeeding Adolphe Samuel and Henry Vieuxtemps 
in 1873, he distinguished himself also by his intelligent in- 
itiative and an ardent proselytism in favor of the masters 
chosen by him. Among those who have become famous 
since and who owe the commencement of their fame in 
French speaking countries to him are: Massenet, Saint- 
Saéns, Reyer, Delibes, Duparc, D’Indy, Rimsky Korsa- 
koff, Balakireff, Grieg and Svendsen—even Johannes 
Brahms, some of whose works he introduced in Brussels 
before London or Paris suspected their existence. 

He took part in all the artistic battles of the last quarter 
of a century, im particular the great Wagnerian battles, for, 
after having given ‘““Tannhauser” in 1873, for the first time 
on a French stage since its memorable check in 1861, it 
was he who first mounted in French the “Valkyrie,” 
“Meistersinger,” important fragments of “Parsifal” and 
“Siegfried,” 
D’Argent” (Saint-Saéns), Massenet’s ‘Herodiade,” Chab 
rier’s “Gwendoline,” “Sigurd” and ‘“Salammbo” of Reyer, 
“Carmen” (fifteen days after Paris), Boito’s “‘Mefistofele,” 
&c. He was certainly somebody, which we realized when 
he definitively left the Monnaie in 1889, after three years 
Since then this fine theatre, formerly so re- 
This was the sorrow 


after a long series of French works, “Timbre 


of direction. 
nowned, has continually retrograded 
of the last years of Joseph Dupont. 

To be no more at the head of this theatre was for him 
like an exile; he thought himself unrecognized. That he 
was mistaken was shown by the homage rendered him 
two years ago on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver 
sary of his arrival at the desk of the Populaires concerts, 
which must have convinced him of the profound sym- 
pathy and great admiration which the public had for him 

His funeral was celebrated at 10 o’clock Tuesday morn 
ing, in the midst of an immense crowd. All the artistic 
notabilities of Brussels were present, and from the most 
humble to the most authorized representatives of the 
theatrical and musical profession, all came to bring to the 
master a last token of respect, esteem and friendship 
Three speeches were made, one by Mr. Huberti, in the 
absence of Mr. Gevaert, indisposed; the second by Mr. 
Lagasse, the third by Fritz Rotiers. Mr. Huberti spoke 
in the name of the Brussels Conservatoire, where Dupont 
was for long years professor of harmony. 

He recalled that J. Dupont leaves numerous unedited 
works, among them a complete Flemish opera. He praised 
most of all his merits as director and the indefatigable 
valor of the interpreter of the ancient and modern masters. 
In the name of the Académie he paid high tribute to its 
member, who almost immediately upon his entrance fur 
nished document reports on the Prix de Rome. Finally, 
in the name of the public, Mr. Huberti expressed the 
thankfulness which for the con 
tribution to the education of the masses by the admirable 
detachment of 


one owed the deceased 


institution the Concerts 
grenadiers rendered the honors to the officer of the Order 
of Leopold. Among the crowd who passed before the 
coffin we remarked M. de Mot, Brussels’ bourgmestre; M 
Steens, alderman; General Chapelié, aide-de-camp of the 
King; MM. Jouret, Dufrasne, Maillé, Séguin, Rasse, 
Maubel, Ysayé, Van Hout, Wallner, Guidé, Gilson, May 
bourg, Tinel, Verhaeren, Hendrickx, 
Bourgeois, commissary in chief; Thomson, Constantin 
Meunier, Schleisinger, &c 


Populaires. A 


Flon, Bauvoens, 


* * * 


Here are a few dates and biographical notes on the life of 
Ch. Lamoureux, whose rare merits we all so highly appre 





tertainment 





ciated: He was born in Bordeaux, in 1834. One year olde: 
than Colonne, born in the same city, they studied under the 
same professor and were colleagues in the orchestra of the 
Opéra. The two young violinists with MM. Adams and 
Regnault formed a society for chamber music. Member of 
the Society of the Conservatoire concerts, he was for some 
time its second conductor. 

Soon his spirit of innovation and enterprise inspired him 
to create a society under the name of “Harmonie Sacrée,’ 
for the execution of oratorios, surtout the classics Handel 
and Bach. The artistic success of this society was great 
Chef d’orchestre at the Opéra Comique, then at the Opéra 
in 1877, Lamoureux resigned his functions two years after 
to found those concerts which bear his name and have be- 
come famous, rapidly supplanting the Pasdeloup concerts. 

Besides the great symphonic works of the German classi 
cists and romanticists, Beethoven, Schubert and Schumann, 
he veritably devoted himself to the works of Wagner and 
the young French school of D’Indy, Chabrier, Fauré, Dukas, 
&c. One has not forgotten the fine executions which he 
first gave in concert of “Tristan and Isolde.” In 1887 he 
made a triai essay of his project of the perfect realization of 
the theatre by a model performance of “Lohengrin” at the 
Eden Theatre. The cabal, which proved disastrous to the 
representations from the first one on, will remain legendary 
as the one of “Tannhauser.” Lamoureux’s iron will, how- 
ever, did not bend, and he awaited his hour. It 
honor to definitively introduce “Lohengrin” at the Grand Op 
éra, where he directed the premiére. The great success of 
the eighteen “Tristan” performances, which recently moved 
all musical Paris, are another artistic revenge. Hardly re 
covered from the fatigue of this difficult enterprise, he left 
for Berlin, where fifteen days ago he inaugurated the 
Last year’s season in London, which 


was his 


Loewenstein concerts 
was a veritable triumph for him, placed him in the esteem 
of the English public beside Richter and Mott!. His funeral 
will take place Saturday in Paris. 

P a 

The first concert of the Conservatoire, which, according : 

custom, ought to have taken place the Sunday before Christ 
mas, has had to be postponed on account of Mr. Gevaert’s 
indisposition to Sunday, December 31, at 1:30. “Iphigénie 
en Aulide”’ will be given. On account of this adjournment, 
and so as to oblige Mr. Gevaert, the direction of the Ysaye 
concerts has decided to postpone to January 13 and 14 the 
concerts announced for December 30 and 31. It is then Jan 
uary 14 that Mr. Ysaye will play three violin concertos, the 
one in E of Bach, the Beethoven and the Mendelssohn 


* . * 


The Menestrel, which ought to be well informed, seeing 
its Bruxelles correspondent is Lucien Solvay, announces 
that it is toward the latter part of this month that we shall 
have the first representation of Jan Blockx’s new work“Thy! 
Nylenspiegel,” written on words of Henri Cain and Lucien 
ind all goes 


DB. 3 


Solvay. Rehearsals are being actively pushed 


well. L 


Etta Miller Orchard. 


Orchard has been somewhat under the weather for 


Mrs 
six weeks past, in common with many other singers, 
She 


and 
has just returned from a stay in Lakewood has been 
re-engaged as soprano of the Marble Collegiate Church 
Fifth avenue, and at an early date is to sing in “Elijah,” at 
1 


Montclair, N. J., next month. Her temporary illness in 
terfered much with engagements and she had to refuss 
many offers 
A Recital at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Miss Artemisia Bowen, the elocutionist, and F. M. Him 
melrich, the brilliant young pianist, who gave a recital at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel a few weeks ago, will repeat it 


(with a slight change of program) at the Waldorf-Astoria 
next Tuesday afternoon A great many musical peopl 


who are prominent in society will be patrons of the en 
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NEw YORK, January 2), 1000 

ARTHA G. MINER and Townsend H 
look back with feelings of pleasure, when they re- 
at Sherry’s, for a charitable object, last 
to 


the concert 
rhe 


demonstrative, 


call 


affairs are not be 


ol 


week. audiences at such apt 


composed largely be-gloved women, 


accustomed at all times to self-restraint; and so to make 
more than the average success means much 

songs by the talented 
Park, and later a couple of 
and 


Miss Miner sang two young 
American composer Edna R 
French songs by the ever-present Chaminade, what 
with her beautiful and radiant personality and the bril 
liant voice, she made a decided hit. Mr. Fe 
“O, Flower of All the World,” by A. Ward, and later A 
Ries’ song, “Ess muss was wunderbares sein,” and he, too, 
Others who participated were William 


Ida Branth, violin, 


llows sang 


made a distinct hit 
C. Weeden, tenor; Leo Schulz, ’cello; 
heard none of these 


and Bruno S. Huhn, accompanist. I 


soloists, so cannot write of their doings 
a 

lhe fifty-third meeting of the Clef Club was held on 
Tuesday, January 23, at the Arena his was “ladies’ 
night” and thirty-five members and friends partook of 
dinner After full justice had been done to the dinner 
Carl G. Schmidt, the president of the club, introduced 
Rev. Robert Bruce Clark, of Goshen, N. Y., as one of 


the speake rs of the evening, who spoke on the subject of 


“Choral Music in the United States.” He claimed that 
music exerted the most beneficial influence on mankind 
of all the arts, and that this was especially true of choral 
music; first, because of the instrument employed, the 
voice; second, by the fact that it depended so largely for 
its execution on amateurs, thus bringing it into touch 
with the common people, as opposed to artists; third, the 


large fund and variety of choral compositions; fourth, that 


herein words and mu were wedded, thus giving definite 
x f 





ht; fifth at it very largely 


musical thoug 
the nd 


that it embraced all forms of musica 


ness to the 


developed social a popular elements, and, sixth 
1 possibility, and called 
into pley every variety of instrumentation 


He spoke of the excellence of choral music as he haa 
found it in Scotland, England and Wales, and instanced th« 
music at Union Chapel, Islington, where it is not unusual! to 
hear classic choruses sung by the ordinary congregation, as 
marking a style of congregational singing away beyond any 
He claimed for England that 


of 


f his American experiences 


it was the home of the oratorio, because there this class 


ommon and excellently rendered 


music was much more c 
than in any other country in the world. He urged the gen 
eral formation of choral societies in every community, and 
in connection with churches everywhere 

After he had spoken the president introduced as the next 
speaker Louis Edmund Bomeisler, the well-known New 
York lawyer, who gave a most poetic, eloquent and withal 
practical address on “The Music of the Spheres,” wherein 


he showed and beautifully illustrated that in every phase of 
there was found a sphere 


And that in the 


human life—national or personal 
in which music could successfully operate 
great universe around and within us music entered, enrich 
ing human experience and making for the elevation of the 
race. 

It was at a later hour than uswal that adjournment 
moved by Mr. Tagg, who took occasion to express the pleas 
the presence of the ladies, and to the 
Incidentally, he 


was 


ure of the club at 
speakers for the enjoyable evening spent 
referred to the claim of England’s superiority along the line 
f choral music, and the possibility of such congrega'ional 
singing as Mr. Clark had heard at Islington 


RESULTS 


decide the successful-——— 


TEACHER. 


Frederic Mariner 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST. 
STUDIO: 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
29 West 15th St., New York. 








Fellows may 


Mr. Tagg said J. J. Hopper. L. Phillips, &c 
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that long before the last analysis had been reached he 
thought he could unfold the influence which had brought 
about such a satisfactory state of matters, and though “no 
names were mentioned,” it was pretty generally understood 


to what musical force he referred 


* ” * 


Madame Ogden-Crane’s last musical afternoon at het 


studio was a very pleasant affair. The studio was thronged, 
something like 100 people coming to hear the pupils sing 
ind everybody was well pleased with the musical goings-on 
The madame’s talk on “Voice Culture”’ was taken down by 
a stenographer, and will later be published. The following 
Misses Shurtliff, Goldstein, Hickey, Bur 
Toohey, Rosing, Tidd, Gilbert, and 
Mrs There was a yard-long pro 
cession Mise 
Grace Foster recited, and added variety to the program 
Madame Crane reports a gratifying interest in the Crane 


pupils assisted: 
Shafer, O’Mara, 
Roth and Mrs 


1f accompanists, 


hans, 
Gibbin. 
who need not be mentioned 


Rockwell Bureau, which obtains places for church sing 
ers, &c. 
* . 7 
Recently I wrote something of the violin teacher, Mark 


Fonaroff, and this week I came into possession of a letter of 
recommendation from Adolf Brodsky, the well-known vio 


linist, as follows: 
Dear Mr. Fonarorr—lI had the pleasure to listen to one of your 
pupils, a girl nine years of age, and take this opportunity to express 


my utmost satisfaction with the rare performance of this child 





As far as I could learn, this girl commenced her studies under 
your tutorship, and studied only two years. She learned a great 
ieal in this short time, and although much is to be ascribed to the 
talent of this child it is evident by the position, holding of the bow 
and wrist and the beautiful production of tone that you, my dear 
sir, possess superior ability as a teacher, wherefore I extend my 
heartiest congratulations, wishing you the best success in the future 

Very truly yours, Apotrpn Bropsky 

New York, May 13, 1804 


Mr. Fonaroft’s pupil, young Shapiro, played at the Halevy 
concert with such success that he was twice recalled, and 
he Mazurka, by Wieniawski, and 
Hochstein, 
at the Sunday 


had to play encores; first, t 


later Schumann’s “Traumerei.” Dora another 


Fonaroff pupil, played with success night 
concert at Miner’s Theatre, playing the Hauser Rhapsodie 
She is a highly talented girl, works hard and conscientiously 
F. W. Rrespexc 


and deserves success 


Francis Rogers. 

rhis last week in January has been a very busy one for 
Francis Rogers, the baritone. On Thursday, the 25th, he 
was soloist at the Cambridge concert of the Boston Sym 
a group of classic songs 
“Vision Fugitive, 


phony Orchestra. In addition to 
ie sang with orchestra the famous air, 


from Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” which he has had the priv: 


lege of studying in Paris with Th. Manoury, for whom 
was written 


He gave a song recital in Groton, Mass., January 26; he 
sang the part of the Bass Narrator 
demption,” given at the South Church, New York, January 


Bagby’s 104th “Mu 


in Gounod’s “Re 
28; he was one of the soloists at Mr 
sical Morning”’ at the Waldorf-Astoria, January 29; he sang 
at a reception given by Mrs. A. T. Van Nest, of West 
[hirty-seventh street, yesterday 


Albertus Shelley Benefit. 


This will occur Wednesday evening next, February at 
the Y. M. C. A. Hall, 125th street, Harlem, when the bril 
liant young violinist will play solos, lead a string quartet 
and conduct his Y. M. C. A. Orchestra of thirty pieces 
His solo numbers are “Airs Hongrois,” by Ernst; Cava 
tine, Raff, and “Pizzicato,” by Galenos. Others who will 
assist are Mrs. Harriet Webb, reader, and in the string 
quartet Messrs. Kloess, Zur Nieden and Erb. These are 


the patronesses: Mesdames Clarence Burns, F. L.. Nugent 


™ LUDWIG BREITNER, 
Piano Lessons, 
eee Steinway Hall, NEW YORK. 


ROMUALDO SAPIO 











BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 





(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


With the National Conservatory of Music, New York ; late 
conductor Abbey & Grau, Adelina Patti, Metropolitan Opera 
House, &c. 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Private Studio: ~- - 230 WEST 424 STREET, NEW YORK. 


LOUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano Ensembie Playing and the 
Theoretical Branches. .. .« 
Hermony, Counterpo at, Composition. Studio: STEINWAY HALL,NY 
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Henri Marteau. 


the violinists with very high European reputations 
J I I 


O° 


who have in recent years visited the United States 
a very few—not more than two or three, in fact—have been 
successful in winning and holding the favor of American 


audiences. Difficult, indeed, has it been for these foreign 


violinists, with a few notable exceptions, to sustain them 
selves in this country, even with the aid of the most in 
genious and audacious press agents 

Henri Marteau, the young French violinist, is one of the 
elect; he is one of the chosen few who have captured 
(American audiences and held them captive at wi When 
young Marteau first came to the United States he was 
proclaimed one of the most promising violinists in the 
world A very high trans-Atlantic reputation had pre 
ceded him. How he brilliantly sustained this reputation, 
how by the sheer force his genius he swept audiences 
off their feet, or, rath brought them to his; how he 
magnetized the staid critics and fascinated the fair sex, how 
he won the affection of Dvorak, who wrote a piece for 
him—these are all matters of history And how, when 
Marteau revisited these shores, he renewed his early suc 
cesses is easily remembered 

As was told in these columns a few weeks ago, Henry 
Wolisohn has effected an arrangement with Henri Mar 
teau for a number of concerts in the United States this 
season. Marteau will arrive in New York the first week 
in March. He will make his metropolitar ntrée with 
the New York Philharmonic Society, March 9, and will 
play with the same organization March 10. On these ox 
asions he will play a concerto by Sinding which has never 
been heard in America. This is said to be a work of great 
merit 

Recently Marteau has had thrust upon him an extra 


ordinary distinction. He has been decorated by the King 


of Sweden 

















Marteau’s success during his visit to this country 
s mirrored in these glowing tributes bestowed upon him 
by the New York music critics 

rhe solo feature of the rehearsal was the playing of M. Henr 
Marteau, the young French violinist, wt ives pleasantly in the 
net ry of yur comcert-goers since a pre 18 Visit t« America He 
| ed Dvorak’s Concerto { instrument and Saint-Saéns 

Rondo Capriccios the latter on a well-earned reca He has 

g ed is s lity of style an unexpected 

erity of anner in t increase the 

respect of those wh are sentimentality 

His tone on the upper str stopping admir 
€ ts accuracy rhe 

M. Marteau’s p ng of the Dvorak A min \ c erto was 
r st and popular s € The sex i eme especially 
ent itself capitally t s ad, s 1 tone t 1 was give 
‘ profound expressior The Herald 

Henri Marteau, the v nist grown—phy nd artistically 

since he played here two years ag His playing broader 
certain and more authoritative. H art deeper and 

Yesterday he played the D k A minor Concert 53, whic 
Ondricek played two years ag It is an admirable pus, rich in 
themes and counter-ther and elaborated w all e wonderful 
kill of the composer M wit assurance and bra 

He was at his best in the ement As an encore he 

played Saint-Saéns’ “Rond Capriccios rare combinat 

f suavity and dexterity The World 

I st rank Martea ery R among ntemporary players 

gher now than when here before, f ree year f diering and 
study have brought t more authority, greater distinction and 
breadth of style His tec ‘ even 1 e fluent and finished. He 
is a certain dash and br ancy wil essentially Gallic and, to 
me at least, exceedingly fetching and exhilarating The Journal 

Howe-Lavin. 

An operatic concert was given at the Auditorium, Brat 
tleboro, Vt., on the 25th, by Mary Howe-Lavin, Harriet 
srasor-Pratt, William Lavin, Clemente Bologna and Lucien 
Howe. This was Mrs. Lavin’s first public appearance since 


The of 


of the program 


returning from Germany third act “Faust” wa 


given as the second part 


MAX BENDIX 


(Indorsed by Ysaye, Sauret, Thomson and Ha 


iolin School. 


OPENS FEBRUARY 15, 1900. 
APPLICATIONS RECEIVED NOW 


Address THE ROCKINGHAM, 
1744 Broadway, New York. 








Applications by mail. Send for circulars 


THE MISSES 


SUSAN SCOFIELD 


AND 


LUCIE MARGUERITE 


Ensemble Vocalists. BUILL. 


Extensive Kepertoire, Duets and 
Bolos »b; composers. Con- 
Musicales, 


dress 764 Greene Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MUSIC IN THE SOUTH. 


ATLANTA. 
ATLANTA, Ga., January 27, 1900. 


COLEY ANDERSON, the impresario to whom we 
R. owe the recent French opera, has settled in Atlanta. 
and this means an added impetus toward better music. 
He is a man of fine business ability and a judge of what 
pleases the public. It was a surprise to find three such 
artists as Bonnard, Bouxmann and Rossel in one troupe; 
all young, with fine voices under perfect cultivation; while 
Goutheir, a little older in years, fully equaled the others 
in voice quality and culture. Mr. Anderson brings Jo- 
seffy here in April and is planning much for the musical 
advancement of our people. 

On Wednesday last, in the 
Grand, was inaugurated a movement destined to largely 
A meet 


Woman’s Club rooms in the 


influence music and musical culture in Atlanta. 
ing was called by the following ladies, all prominent ana 
influential factors: Mrs. Morris Brandon, Mrs. 
Henry Inman, Mrs. Wilmer Moore, Mrs. Linton Hopkins, 
Mrs. Hopkins-Howell, Mrs. Preston Arkwright, Mrs. 
Charles Healey, Mrs. Teackle Quinby, Mrs. Sanders Mc 
Daniel, Mrs. George Parrot, Mrs. Aquilla Orme, Mrs. 
Walter Andrews, Mrs. James English, Jr.. Mrs. Oscar 
Davis, Mrs. Julian Field, Mrs. John S. Cohen, Mrs. Wii- 
liam Kiser, Mrs. Charles Hopkins, Mrs. Eugene Black, 
Mrs. George Howard and Mrs. Hugh Angier. 

Mrs. Hugh Angier is not unknown to readers of THE 
MusicaL Courier, a woman of strong and charming per- 
sonality: she is a born reader, besides being a musician 
well known and appreciated in wider circles than ours. 


social 


To her influence the idea evidently owes its birth—namely, 
the formation of a Choral Union, for mixed voices, for the 
study English glees especially, before 
taking up the more serious study of oratorio. As now 
organized, the club numbers 200, quite sufficient to prop- 
erly present the most ambitious program. 

The Choral Union is under the musical direction of 
John Fowler Richardson, organist of the Philips Church, 
recently come among us, but already occupying a 
high place in our regard. A musician of wide culture and 
great experience, particularly in this especial line of work 
he is eminently fitted for the task undertaken, and success 
alone can be predicted for so long needed an innovation. 

\mong the enjoyable events of the past week was the 
celebration of the birth of Robert 
Burns—“‘An Evening in Scotland” it was called, and gave 
occasion for display of local talent, oratorical and vocal. 
\mong the latter was our sweet singer Mrs. Sarah Mc- 
Donald Sheridan, whose rendering of the tender Scotch 


of lighter works, 


only 


of the anniversary 


songs was most charming. 

The pupils of the Prother Home School gave the first 
of a series of musical matinees on Saturday last. A long 
ind rather difficult program was given, by pupils of vary- 
ing age, in a manner exceedingly gratifying to their par- 
ents and complimentary to their teachers. 

At the Symphony Club on Friday evening occurred the 
first of J. Lewis Browne’s “evenings,” of which there are 
to be four, to be given fortnightly. The appended pro- 


gram was given on Friday: 


Trio No, 1, in C...... bap ivaiasthiedibbaatnctassuesamaeened Silas 
©, Hall of Song, Tannhauser. . osaawe -.+s.+. Wagner 
Captive Memories, a song cycle for solo voice, quartet and a 

sender (Gest tiene te Adtamtad....cccccccscsccccccccceccccses Nevin 
I: GER, Bias ctbsddesdinkccdcieonsesdemeeuenmexs Liebe 


Those participating were Mrs. W. S. Yeates, soprano; 
Miss Lillian Clark, soprano; Miss Claire Baker, contralto; 
Mrs. W. C. Jarnagin, reader; D. F. Summey, Jr., tenor; 
Charles H. Cothran, basso cantante; Sig. A. Frosolono, 
violin; A. Pauli, ’cello; J. Lewis Browne, pianist. 

3oth the Silas Trio and the little Liebe Serenade served 
to exhibit the fact that in a short while Atlanta will have 
excellent vehicle for chamber music, if Signor 





Frosolono, Mr. Pauli and Mr. Browne will but continue 
their good work in endeavoring to popularize the higher 
forms of music. Mr. Browne seems to possess the neces- 
sary magnetism to enthuse those under his direction, and 
his audiences, too, to judge by the evident appreciation of 
a public that literally packed the cosy recital hall of the 
Symphony Club. 


Much interest centred in the initial production of 
Nevin’s “Captive Memories.” 
Mrs. W. S. Yeates gave most dramatically Wag 


ner’s “O, Hall of Song,” from “Tannhauser,” and was in- 
sistently encored, responding with charming grace in a 
delicious little encore. 

These recitals grow ever more important both as re- 
gards the class of music given and in their constantly in- 
creasing attendance. 

The Atlanta Woman’s Quartet—Miss Lillian Clarke, 
first soprano; Miss Phoebe Hardy, second soprano; Mrs. 
M. M. O’Brien, mezzo contralto; Miss Rose White Stein- 
hagen, second contralto—will give its first concert on the 
night of February 5 in the Grand. 

They will be assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Brown 
The concert will be under the direc- 
NeEvA STRAUSS. 


Eilenburg, pianists. 
tion of J. Lewis Browne. 


SAVANNAH. 
SAVANNAH, Ca., January 20, 1900. 
A very sad death has occurred among our musical 


circles, that of Miss Hudson, who was a musician of no 
ordinary ability. She will be missed greatly, in many 
Her sunny, charming disposition was a delight to 


ways 
all with whom she came in contact, and in her death the 
Savannah Music Club has sustained the loss of a val- 


uable and talented member. 

Savannah has been favored with all sorts of opera com- 
panies this season, good and bad, dear and cheap; “pay 
your money and take your choice”; but Savannah does not 
seem to “take to” any kind warmly, particularly since the 
French (?) opera visited us some time ago. The Lom- 
bardi company gave fine productions, but to comparatively 
small houses. 

The organ recital given by Clarence Eddy at the Law 
ton Memorial, on the 11th, was thoroughly enjoyed by a 
large audience. The recital was made free through the 
generosity of Col. A. R. Lawton, who is a lover of good 
music, and the musical people certainly showed their ap- 
preciation, because in spite of most inclement weather 
there was standing room only. Mr. Eddy played a fine 
program most brilliantly, and gave his audience a rare 
treat. He is the finest organist ever heard in our city. 

Speaking of Colonel Lawton’s generosity reminds me 
of the offer he has made to the Savannah Music Club, be- 
ginning with next season—the privilege of making the 
Lawton Memorial Building the home of the club, free of 
charge. This is most kind and the club will no doubt take 
advantage of his offer. 

The club meeting of January 4 was delightfully informal, 
as was also the last on the 18th. To get these meet- 
ings into informal dress will mean greater success in every 
way. 

Mrs. Silva-Teasdale will give a pupils’ 
Wednesday morning, January 31, at the banquet hall of the 
Hotel De Soto. The Lyric Circle (the vocal club of which 
she is leader) will assist with several choruses. 

Mrs. Silva-Teasdale and Miss Selig have announced 
three evenings of reading and song, banquet hall of De 
Soto, beginning in February. 

Edward Baxter Perry will be here February 9 and to for 
Lovers of music are anticipat- 


song recital 


two piano lecture-recitals. 
ing him with much pleasure. 

The Independent Presbyterian choir has been reorgan- 
ized, with Mrs. Wickinberg, soprano; Mrs. Dupont, alto; 
Mr. Coburn, tenor, and Mr. Opper, bass; Mrs. Harrison, 
It goes without saying that the music will 

May Lucta SIrvra. 


organist. 
be good. 


Press Women Entertained. 


HE social meeting of the Woman’s Press Club of New 
York city was held last Saturday afternoon in the 
chapter room of Carnegie Hall. Mme. Katherine Evans 
von Klenner, the chairman of the entertainment, with her 
usual zeal and thoroughness, provided an excellent pro 
gram, consisting of musical and intellectual numbers 
Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop sang charmingly ‘““Mon Cceur 
ne peut Changer,” by Gounod, and a number of other 
Her accompaniments were played by Miss Flor 
Madame Von Klenner accompanied 
Mr. Beddoe is 
First Collegiate 


songs. 
ence Louise Tyler. 
Samuel Beddoe and Hugh E. Williams 
the tenor in the choir of the 
Church, corner of Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth street 
His songs were “I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby” and 
“The Nightingale and the Rose.” His singing was very 
Mr. Williams, who possesses a rich bass voice, 
Presby 


soloist 


enjoyable. 
is the soloist in the choir of the Lafayette Avenue 
terian Church, Brooklyn. 
Jessie Gaynor, and, as an encore, the Irish comic ballad, 
“Off for Philadelphia.” 

The intellectwal part of the program included an original 
poem by Miss Marian Couthouy Smith, an address by 
Mrs. Eliza Putnam Heaton, chairman of the committee 
on progress; an address on the “School System of New 
York,” by William H. Maxwell, the superintendent of the 
city schools; an address on “Women in the Law,” by Mrs 
“Progress in 


He sang two “Rose” songs by 


Fannie Hallock Carpenter; an address on 
Charitable Work,” by John W. Keller, president of the 
Department of Charities, and an address by John Barrett, 
late United States Minister to Mrs. J. C. Croly, 
the president of the club, presided, and introduced each 


Siam 


speaker with a few gracious remarks 
A reception with tea followed the set of the 
About three hundred members and guests at- 


program 


afternoon. 
tended 


Perry Averill Song Recital. 
HIS attracted a large audience, mainly of well-dressed 
women, who were visibly pleased by the offerings of the 
For presenting many new and unknown songs 
Averill is to be heartily commended, 


afternoon. 
of decided merit, Mr 
and undoubtedly his main successes wer¢ 
these numbers. The four songs by American 
as follows—“The Stars,” McCracken-Purdy; “Songs from 
Victor “The Captive Sun 


gained in just 
composers 


‘Omar Khayyam,’ ” Harris; 


beam,” Edwin Cary; “I Wait For Thee,” William Arms 
Fisher—were sung with much refined expression, and Ed 
win Cary’s “The Captive Sunbeam,” words by E. H 
Shannon, pleased to that extent that the singer was 


This is a song worth writing 
about, and contains wonderfuly attractive music, with a 
high E at the close, which heightens the effect. If this 
Cary can turn out such music it would be well for him to 
devote himself to this specialty. 

Mr. Averill’s German enunciation is almost that of the 
native, only his “‘s” in the middle of a word should receive 
sound; his French is well-nigh impec 


obliged to repeat it in part 


more of the “z”’ 
cable. At all times he is a model in pleasant stage pres- 
ence and distinct pronunciation, as well as voice produc- 
tion: there is a slight breathiness in his tone, however: 
possibly an incipient cold. 

Mr. Bradley distinguished himself in threefold capacity 
as accompanist, solo pianist and versifier. In the first 
capacity, excellently; in the second, less so, and the verses 

-well, they will pass. His tone in “Anathema” was hard 
and in “Ergebung” the exact opposite, indeed of beautiful 
quality. 

Miss Anna Otten received very generous applausc for her 
performance of the Ries “Perpetuum,” and increased this 
effect in her playing of the very difficult, but equally effec 
tive, “Scherzo Tarantelle,” by Wieniawski 

The afternoon closed with a novelty in the shape of 
scenes from “The Violin Maker of Cremona,” music 
by Jeno Hubay, with violin obligato by Miss Otten 
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PITTSBURG, January 27, 1900 


! Sounds fine, doesn’t it? 


“Trau 


ITTSBURG, 
I wonder where is 


he Music City 
, and 


“Honestas” now? 


meri?” Strange we don’t hear anything nowadays from 
these benign gentlemen. But it won't do for us to give on 
selves over to crowing too soon. The end is not yer. Our 
chief concern now will be to maintain the reputation so 

stantaneously established—‘instantaneously"—so far as 


New York is concerned. 
The 1 
next time our orchestra plays before them, and we must, 


writers there will likely be more severely critical the 


if possible, aim to do even better at the next ap 


therefore, 


in order the title of the orchestra to the 


praise already bestowed, and in order also to forestall the 


pearance to prove 


carpings of any learned metropolitan scribe who may have 


resumed his former unfriendly attitude and 


rush of favorable comment 


by that time 
found time from the 


} 


which 


to recover 


for the time, carried him away and forced him, at 


the last moment—after the concert, say, to rewrite his 


scoring criticism, which, in his far-seeing wisdom, had prob 


ably been prepared and carefully typewritten long before 


the players began tuning up. There were some parts there 


who had it in for us, but when they heard the orchestra 


play they found themselves unable to lay hands on anything 


else than unmitigated approval 


The New Yorker has advanced a s ep in our estimation 
We now know that he knows a good thing when he hears 
it The Pittsburg Orchestra is a good thing We have 
known that for a long time The difficulty has been to 
induce the far-off tribunals to think likewis« Scores of 
traveling artists have heard our orchestra and warmly 


ipplaude d vith New York or Boston 


numerous lay critics, 


educations have si 1 off here on business or pleasure 
aucations, nave pped ir nere 1 yuSsINne wr pieasure 
ind found, to their surprise, an orchestra thriving in our 
midst whose playing reminded them of home, and they have 


returned and told of the strides of the new conservatory 
city; but all this favorable sentiment has been put dow: 
by the worthy judges in the East as nothing more than 


the charming fairy tales of delighted tourists, who always 





like to say nice things of the people and places they have 
visited and who invariably come back reporting something 
new and novel and better than they have at home And, 
notwithstanding the persistent reports of progress made 
the musical world continued in its prejudice and refused 
to even admit that we had a sympfiony organization. Was 
this uphill work discouraging to our own? Not much 


Victor Herbert is a stayer 
We must resent the insinuations of the New York peo- 
ple that 


(Andrew 


the Pittsburg Orchestra is wholly and solely an 


Carnegie institution. Because it has its home in 
Carnegie Hall, is closely identified with the interests of 
the Institute Andrew 
among its contributors, it is none the less an organization 
of the Pittsburg people, by the people, and for the people 


Andrew Carnegie did not go into the musical marts of the 


Carnegie and numbers Carnegie 


world, buy up outright a symphony orchestra, with con- 
ductor, sheet music and instruments thrown in, and present 
it to the city of Pittsburg, to be thereafter maintained at 
the expense of A. Carnegie. The orchestra was founded 
by the Art Society, and has since been maintained by the 
members of the Art Society, in conjunction with other 
public spirited citizens. They have contributed as large 
sums of money, in proportion to their wealth, as has the 
aforesaid Mr. Carnegie. That the orchestra is partially 
dependent upon the generosity of its guarantors is to be 
permanent orchestra, 


expected. It is, nevertheless, a 


which is more than they have in New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The orchestra concert this week was good to hear. The 
men were elated over their successful début in the East, 


Mr. Herbert appeared in a happy frame of mind, and the 
Al 
together, the occasion was one of general good feeling 
Mr. Herbert was presented with a fitting tribute of laurel 
wreaths, and the accompanying ovation may be accepted 
as an indication of what Pittsburgers think of Victor Her 
bert. 
The program was: 


audience meted out a cordial, enthusiastic welcome 


. Bach-Abert 


Fugue ; 
Ambroise Thomas 


Prelude, Choral and ee 
non credea, from Mignon. 


Romanza, Ah! 
Mr. Gordon 
Symphony, Lenore. ; Raff 
Funeral March from Die Goétterdammerung Wagner 
Songs— 
At Parting Roger 
Loch Lomond Old Scote 
rhine Bohn 
Mr. Gordon 
Rhapsody No. 3 Liszt 


Orchestration by Liszt and Doppler 


It is seldom that we have in one program as many as 
three numbers claiming especial attention and exciting 
that degree of interest which usually attends the one most 
Raff's Symphony, in 
stead of being the piéce de résistance of the evening, was 
fully equaled, both as to subject matter and rendition 
the Third Rhapsody and the Death Music from “Die Got 
The “Leonore” Symphony is essentially 
the 


prominent selection. “Leonore’ 


by 


terdammerung.” 
composition, portrayals 
‘The 


and 


a descriptive and intended 
were intelligently brought out; the heavier music of 
Funeral March” was just as satisfactorily handled 
the playing of the Third Rhapsody set the hearts of the 
Pade 


a few nights before came into the 


audience in tuneful accord, as the reminiscense of 
rewski'’s playing of it 
the 
recognition so dear to the music lover, and which is only 


minds of listeners, bringing that delicious feeling of 
possible when listening to familiar music rightly inter 
preted 

As for the tenor soloist, Mackenzie Gordon, we would 
rather be excused We will 
have our say, for Mackenzie Gordon is not fit to have a 
place on a program like that of the Pittsburg Orchestra 


No, we will not be excused! 


If they run short of soloists we have right here in the 
orchestra two men who can step out on the platform any 


and make a more creditable showing 
than did Gordon. These men are Heine and Von Kunits 
They are both artists, and Pittsburgers are always glad of 


Prof. J. H 


received more at- 


time, impromptu 


an opportunity to hear them play Gittings 


accompanied Mr. Gordon, and, in fact 
tention than the singer—from a certain portion of the au- 
dience. There were some, we regret to say, who applaud- 


ed Gordon vociferously, and at one time he was actually 


encored. So much for a misguided desire to show appre 
ciation 
* . . 

Prof Ad M. Foerster’s studio was the scene of a very 
enjoyable music recital on Wednesday, January 24, when 
the following program was given 
Nocturne, op. 32, No. 1... Chopin 
Fantaisie, Impromptu, op. 66 Chopin 
The Dreaming Flowers Saint-Saéns 
Moonrise Saint-Saéns 
Eros (Melody), op. 27, No. 1 Foerster 
Autumn Leaves, op. 42 Foerster 
Little Wild Rose, op. 42 Foerster 
By the Seaside, op. 42. Foerster 
Funeral March, from Sonata, op. 35 Chopin 


Berceuse, op. 57 Chopir 
The Death of Ophelia Saint-Saéns 
Concerto, G minor, Mendelssohn 


Op. 25 


(With second piano.) 


The three of 
Katherine Hillgrove, 
and Miss Magdalene Klarner, soprano 


genuine ability as well as careful tutoring 


soloists were the advanced pupils, Miss 
Miss Nettie Purdy, soprano, 
They 


The songs by 


piano; 
all showed 
Saint-Saéns, it will be noted, are novelties here, this being 
the first time this composer has been drawn on for voice 
music so The re 
cital was a thoroughly successful affair and reflected credit 


far as local musicians are concerned 
upon Professor Foerster 

Joseph H. Gittings went to New York this week to be 
present at the Pittsburg Orchestra’s appearance in concert 
in that city 

At the Church of the Ascension, Shadyside, Rev. R 
W. Grange, rector, on Sunday morning next, a new and 


remarkably fine setting of the “Te Deum” and “Jubilate,” 











33s 


by Coleridge-Taylor, will be heard for the first time. In 
spite of his youth this composer has already won a position 


His 


work is specially noteworthy for striking individuality and 


in the front rank of orchestral and choral composers 


real dramatic force. S. S. Wesley's magnificent anthem 
rhe Wilderness,” which is a severe test of the capacity 
of a choir, will also be given on the same occasion, under 
the direction of Frederic Archer 
The announcement that the Pittsburg Orchestra, Victor 


Herbert, conductor, will give a series of four popular con 
thy 


certs in Allegheny has already awakened much enthusiasm 


the seat sale beginning at Boggs & Buhl’s on last Thurs 
day. The first concert is Monday, January 29, with Mis 
Etta C. Keil, soprano soloist. The remaining concerts of 
the series will be given on February 8 and 14 and March 6 

\ musical soirée, entitled “An Evening with the Tone 
Poets,” will be given by the members of the faculty and 
advanced pupils of Curry Conservatory of Music, assisted 


School of the college 


»y pupils of Curry Oratory, in 


hall, Wednesday evening, January 31. Simeon Bissell, the 


director, is arranging the program Selections will b 
given from the works of Rubinstein, Moszkowski, Rossini 
and others The Conservatory Ladies’ Vocal Club, con 
sisting of twenty-five voices, will render several selections 


ARTHUR WELLS 


Virgil Recitals. 


Mrs. A. K. Virgil gave three recitals at the Virgil Piano 


School on the evenings of Tuesday, Thursday and Friday 
of last week. The players were Mrs. Lucille Smith Morris 
and Wilbur Sanford Blakeslee, assisted by Miss Laur: 
Phelps, violinist rhe program was varied, and it was 


interestingly played 


Mrs. Morris deserves congratulations for her playing of 


the difficult etude in D flat, by Liszt, and also for her very 
grateful playing in the Grieg Sonata, for violin and piano, 
n which she did effective work The Josefty Waltzes and 
the march by Hollander were also effective 

Miss Laura Phelps’ violin playing was marked by excel 
lent intonation and correct phrasing, and while it might 
have been more intense, yet it was decidedly enjoyable 

Wilbur Sanford Blakeslee is one of Frederic Mariner's 
young players and made his initial appearance in public 
playing at these recitals. He possesses fine musical ability 





which was supported by an abundant techni His self 
repose and confidence put everyone at ease and made his 
playing thoroughly enjoyable 
The recitals given at the school this winter have been 
ghly satisfactory from a musical and artistic point of 
view 
Miss Bessie Benson, Miss Florence Traub, Robert Col 
ston Young and C. Virgil Gordon will each play recitals 
very soon. Invitations may be secured by writing to the 
school, 29 West Fifteenth street, New York 
. 
Leonora Jackson at Cincinnati. 
Leonora Jackson's brilliant New York début was fo 
wed by another conspicuous success in Cincinnati last 


Friday and Saturday, when the gifted young violinist made 
her second orchestral appearance in the American tourné« 


with the Symphony organization at that place. Again she 
chose the exacting Brahms Concerto, and of the marked 
mpression made by her performance the papers speak as 

llows: 

Miss Leonora Jackson left an impression of extraordinary talent 
f not of positive greatness, and gave proof of superb cultivation 
Her tone is absolutely clear and pure even in the most rapid scalk 
passages, and it is not only that, but it has extraordinary strengt 
as well 

Her technical equipment was perhaps best shown in the last move 
ment, where she masters difficulties in double stopping and arpegg 
with a marvellous ease She played the Romanza of the second 
movement with a delicate, unmistakable vein of poetry. It is poetry 
of the intellectual order of Brahms, but Miss Jackson did it fu 
justice She was warmly received and responded to two encores 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, January 27, 1900 

Miss Jackson is musicianly above all things. Her technic is ad 
mirable, her bowing free and authoritative, her execution and phra 
ng clear and distinct. And she plays also with intense emotiona 
qualities for her eighteen or nineteen years rhe little girl wh 
went abroad to study, carrying with her the good wishes of her 
country men and women, seemed to have been exchanged for some 
stranger—for American girls are not intense and temperamenta 
Time will add to Miss Jackson’s mentality the breadth and dept! 
which, in the very nature of things, she cannot now possess.—Cir 
cinnati Enquirer, January 27, 1900 
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Burmeister Pupils. 


HE following program was played by pupils of Richard 
Burmeister last Saturday evening at the Scharwenka 
Conservatory of Music: 


Over the Mountains........... POUT ETT TTT Trey TTT TT TT 
Miss Blenda Carlberg. 


Concerto in C major, No. f.ccccscsccscescesccccveccvcccsecees Beethoven 
Last movement. With accompaniment of string quartet. 


Wladimir Shaievitch. 


Concert Etude in D flat major...........c2ecceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Liszt 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12......cecceesccevecceeccesececeetenens Liszt 
Miss Daisy Friedberg. 

Comnente: itt TD Giese sscdcccisevsthssesstesonstovastisacnapenmeeeee 


Last movement. With accompaniment of string quartet. 
Henrietta Bach. 
Carneval—Scenes Mignonnes...........csscecececeeserseseces Schumann 
George Falkenstein. 

It was the first recital this season by Burmeister’s pupils 
and attended with a great deal of interest by those present. 
A great future may be predicted for the two litle prodi- 
gees, Henrietta Bach and Wladimir Shaievitch. Older 
pianists might imitate littke Miss Bach in the composed 
manner which she exhibits at the piano. She has excep- 
tionally good technic, and her runs were as clear as crys- 
tal. Master Wladimir, a young Russian, is brimful of tem- 
perament and talent and plays with a dash and brilliancy 
that are amazing in a child of eight years. 

Miss Carlberg played the opening number with all the 
strength and sentiment this favorite piece demands. 

Miss Friedberg’s playing has already been spoken of in 
this paper. This young and gifted musician deserves every 
encouragement that applause can give. Whenever she plays 
her audiences give her the most enthusiastic reception. 

Mr. Falkenstein was heard last season with the Dann- 
reuther Quartet, and even then his playing made a fa- 
vorable impression. His improvement since then is won- 
derful, and he deserves credit for his faithful studies with 
Mr. Burmeister. His friends and musical admirers hear 
with pleasure that he is soon to give a recital. 





Studeats’ Recital at the Guilmant Organ School. 


Che third students’ recital of the Guilmant Organ School 
was given Thursday afternoon, January 25, in the “Old 
First” Presbyterian Church. 

Among the s.udents who played were Miss Mary H. 
Gillies, Miss Margaret B. Low, and Messrs. Edward J. 
Sims, Daniel O. Lang, William Edward Gronbach and H. 
E. Schweitzer. 

The work accomplished by Mr. Carl is being demon- 
strated by the results already achieved by his pupils, which 
are unusually successful, and the program was played with 
splendid effect. 

Next week, Friday evening, February 9, at 8:30 o'clock, in 
the parlors of the ‘Old First” Church, a song recital will be 
given by Miss Kathrin Hilke, the soprano, assisted by Fred- 
erick William Ortmann, violinist, and Henry Hall Duncklee 
at the piano. This recital is in the course of entertainments 
given under the auspices of the school, and will be followed 
by lectures and studio talks by Dr. George C. Gow, Rev. 
Dr. Howard Duffield, G. Waring Stebbins, R. Huntington 
Woodman, S. Tudor Strang, and Albert L. Manchester, on 
important subjects to organists. The enrollment for the 
winter term has been unusually large and speaks well for 
the future of the school. 


Bendheim Students’ Recital. 


Max Bendheim has issued unique, handsomely gotten 
up invitations to his next pupils’ recital, to occur at 4 
o'clock on February 6, at his studio, 332 West Fifty-sixth 
street, which is spacious. The following will assist: Miss 
Zetti Kennedy, Miss Clara Weinstein, Miss Christina 
Kilian, Miss Blanche Levee, Miss Alexandra Fransioli, 
Miss Charlotte Bradford, Max Grauman and George Mott, 
M. E. Schwarz, accompanist. 





Grand Conservatory Removed. 

This well-known institution, which has been for so many 
years at 230 West Twenty-third street, has removed to 204 
same street, owing to the fact of the building having become 
so badly out of repair that the board of directors have con- 
cluded it best to remove. It will occupy this place until the 


A Letter from Mr. Lawton. 
New York, January 15, 1900. 


HERE is a saying that “art knows no country,” but 
as I stood in Mendelssohn Hall last Thursday after- 
noon, listening to William Shakespeare giving his first 
lecture on breathing to an American audience, composed 
largely of teachers and singers, and at the mention of many 
valuable points by the speaker—aye, even the name of 
Farinelli, the Blackstone of the voice, the Esculapius of 
the voice, the Shakespeare of the voice, the Plato of the 
voice; yes, the Columbus of the voice—Farinelli, the foun- 
der, the god of singing—not a hand—nothing, I said to 
myself, America, in its primitive age, is a “country of no 
art” (vocally speaking). 

That Mr. Shakespeare is brave enough to come to a 
foreign country and endeavor to preach the truth, should 
meet with the approbation of every singing teacher, and the 
hall should have been packed to receive him, a courtesy 
they owe to their profession—the students and themselves 
—and no excuses. It was a special occasion. It was my 
great pleasure to listen to our distinguished visitor, and I 
beg of THE MusicaL Courier to extend to me, as a sing- 
ing teacher of this country, the courtesy of its columns, 
because it is the representative musical paper, to express 
my views on Mr. Shakespeare’s visit to us. I assume that 
the gentleman is awake to the very grave and serious re- 
sponsibilities attached to his mission in this land, where 
the real art of singing is so little understood that nothing 
but the truth should be given plainly to his audiences, as 
a mistake would be very serious, retarding advancement in 
the art of singing in this country, as his reputation as a 
great teacher has gone on before him, and whatever he says 
will be accepted as law. 

It is for this reason that I write this letter after listening 
to his exposition of the law of singing absolute, as founded 
by Farinelli, and practiced and taught by his latter-day 
disciples, Crescentini, Caffarello, Vellutti, Lamperti, &c., 
because in his lesson on control of inhalation and control 
of breath he failed to make his point clear in diaphragmatic 
breathing, and was quite beside the mark. 

His knowledge of anatomy of the body was lacking, a 
knowledge that every singing teacher must have to pro- 
tect the method from the imaginations of the throat spe- 
cialists. Science is one thing, art is another. In his treat- 
ment of the vocal organs the same lack of the physiologi- 
cal structure of the larynx was also apparent, to protect the 
old method again from the throat specialists, for the simple 
reason that the breath and tone regulate the position in 
every instance, and not the position regulating the tone. 
It is a serious moment and the truth must be spoken, with 
no intention to hurt the feelings of anyone. I say what I 
am sure is truthful. 

In his lesson to the audience on tone production, the 
gentleman omitted many requisites, without which it is 
impossible to produce a tone correctly; and I differ with 
him in the general summing up of the question. Not hav- 
ing the honor of the gentleman’s acquaintance, I will say to 
him, through the medium of THE MusicaL Courier, in 
all kindness, that I would be delighted to meet him in pub 
lic and discuss the vocal law absolute for the benefit of the 
uplifting of the knowledge of singing in this country; and 
as he has come to the land to make money, and his time 
is valuable, I will willingly pay him his fee for taking part 
in this exposition, whereby he will gain the everlasting 
gratitude of the American people. God grant that the 
great value and wisdom of this necessity will be seen by 
Tue Musicat Courier and our esteemed visitor, William 
Shakespeare. Respectfully yours, W. H. Lawron. 


Edwin Cary's Success. 

Edwin Cary, the composer whose song, “The Captive 
Sunbeam,” made such a gratifying success at the Averill 
song recital last week, will shortly publish a series of six 
songs, of which the above will be one. The song received 
a most hearty encore and Mr. Averill had to 1epeat the last 
verse. 

Mr. Cary has been re-engaged as organist of the Calvary 
Church, East Orange, a position previously occupied by 
Geo. W. Morgan, and later by Henry Eyre Brown, now of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Cary is also very busy as a teacher, having a large 
clientéle of pupils. 


Arno Hilf. 


[By Caste. ] 


LEIPSIC, January 29, 1900 

Pegujar, New York: 
A RNO HILF great success. Brahms and Paganini. 
KRANICH. 


Fourth Philharmonic Concert. 


HE fourth series of Philharmonic concerts at Car 
negie Hall, Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
does not call for any particular enthusiasm. The attend- 
ance was slightly increased and the program by no means 
badly made, but the band’s playing was either apathetic 
or spasmodic, and we hear on good authority that owing 
to the demands on Mr. Paur at the opera the rehearsals 
have not been altogether satisfactory. This will never 
do. Mr. Grau does not buy a conductor body and soul; 
besides, complaints have reached us from another quarter. 
This year has been a discouraging one for the Phil- 
harmonic Society, neither programs nor audiences being 
up to the usual standard. So the overture to the “Flying 
Dutchman” was muscular rather than dramatic, and Bee- 
thoven’s lovely “Spring”? Symphony being anything but 
buoyant or finished. Various sections of the band are in 
dire need of improvement. Goldmark’s noble overture 
was read most perfunctorily. 

The chief interest of both concerts was centred on the 
new aria for contralto and orchestra suggested by Goethe's 
superb allegorical poem, “Ganymed,” and composed by the 
well-known young musician Louis V. Saar. As badly as 
was sung this important composition by Madame Schu 
mann-Heink, the singer and composer were twice recalled 
It opens with a striking decilamatory recitative, which soon 
merges into a passionate allegro, closely following the 
emotional curves of Goethe’s sensuous and pantheistic 
words. It is an admirable setting, dignified in form, 
modern in spirit. Beethoven, or perhaps the more classical 
Schubert, are suggested at times, but Mr. Saar’s individ 
uality is everywhere present. The aria is richly scored 
Schumann-Heink has had sickness in her family, so we 
refrain from criticising her unhappy, explosive, exag 
gerated singing of Schubert, Schumann and Franz. Mr 
Paur accompanied at the piano. 


Earl Gulick, who has been singing with success the last 
five weeks at the exhibition of the famous Tissot paintings 
in Boston, returned on Saturday last to sing two solos in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. There was a crowded 
church, even the aisles being filled with chairs. Earl sang 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee” and “Angels Ever Bright and 
Fair." Earl and Major Pond were guests at dinner 
previous to this service at the home of the rector, Rev. Dr 
Hillis. Earl returned to Boston the following night to fill 
three concert engagements in Boston and its suburbs 
On Friday evening the Emma S. Howe Vocal School, o 


3oston, gave a musicale in Earl’s honor, at which the little 
fellow sang “In Thy Dreams,” from his favorite com 
poser, Dudley Buck, and two Scotch songs by Mrs. H. H 
A. Beach. Mrs. Beach, accompanying Earl in some of her 
compositions, encouragingly turned to him and said, “Earl, 
I have never had ‘My Lassie’ more satisfactorily inter 


preted.” 





Mrs. J. Otis Huff. 


One of the richest contralto voices hereabout this season 
is that possessed by Mrs. J. Otis Huff, of Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs. Huff came to New York at the beginning of the 
season to continue her vocal studies with Francis Fischer 
Powers, with whom she began at his summer class in 
Kansas City. After many distinguished vocal successes 
here (notably the one at the reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
William Shakespeare by Mrs. Joseph Knapp in her music 
rooms in the Savoy Hotel on Tuesday evening last), Mrs. 
Huff left for Kansas City on Saturday last to fill some 
engagements. Mr. Powers considers Mrs. Huff's voice 
among the rarest and is looking forward with pleasure to 
having her among his advanced pupils in his Kansas City 
class next summer. 
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Emma Nevada. 


HE unbroken succession of triumphs which Mme. 

Emma Nevada has won since she left New York on 

her Western tour a few weeks ago are exceedingly gratify 

ing to her admirers. Everywhere she has been greeted 

by large audiences, and her singing has evoked the un- 

stinted plaudits of the music critics. Her success has been 
brilliant and sustained. 

Within the past two weeks Nevada 
number of the larger cities of the Far West, and during the 
next fortnight she will sing in the cities of Oregon and 
British Columbia. She will appear in Portland next Mon- 
day night. After completing her Western tour she will 
work her way eastward, the 
South, in most of the larger cities of which she is booked 
for concerts. Manager Charles L. Young, who has been 
engineering this tour, is entirely satisfied with 


has appeared in a 


and will then proceed to 


personally 
its success. 

With regard to Madame Nevada's achievements in Cali- 
fornia, the following articles speak in no uncertain terms: 


Nevada of to-day is the Nevada of yore and more. If absolute per 


fection detail combined 
and fine make an artist 
Nevada of the 


adds of exquisite 


in technical with rare and artistic tempera 


then, indeed, may 
gifted 
sweetness, 
The 


richest 


ment musical intelligence 
Madame 


to-day, 


rank among the few most artists of 


purity of 
Nevada 


and rarest 


for she to them a voice 
personality. 
be remembered the 
The floral tributes to the 
the 
showed 


Los 


freshness, and has a charming 
ill lo 
treats afforded our city. 
Louis Blumenberg, 
His work 


equipped for technical difficulties 


tone and 


concert w ng as among 


singer were many 
artist of 


well 


is himself an 
to 
Angeles Da 


and beautiful cellist, 


no mean capabilities. him be a virtuoso 
ly Times 


No one could wonder while listening to the crystalline melody o 


Mme. Emma Nevada's voice 
Genoa to “Sonnambula,” 
Milan, d Amin 

oughly sympathetic in quality, absol 


last night that Verdi came expressly 
lorimo 
thor 
so perfect in trill 
if 
most won 


or that F 
Nev 
ly 


her Signor 


her 


hear in 


eclared an ideal ada’s voice is so 


so true 5 


ute 


so exquisite in finish that one must acknowledge she has few any 


equals among her contemporaries. Nevada produces the 


derful effect by diminishing a tone until it dies far in the distance, 
and yet it does not once waver or sink from the pitch. Her voice 
shows the perfection of work and assiduous care, and back of are 
soul, temperament, imagination A voice with such bell-like quality, 
one capable of executing tremolos so brilliantly and with such finish 
and color of tone has never before been heard in Los Angeles.—Los 
Angeles Herald 

It was one of the greatest musical events that Los Angeles ever 
enjoyed The town turns out magnificent musical audiences, and this 
was of the finest. 

It was an appreciative audience; it was an audience that understood 
all the beauties of Nevada’s glorious voice. Were she not the greatest 
of sopranos, however, they could not help but applaud her anyhow 


because she is so modestly simple and unassuming. It would really 

be fun to hold Queen Victoria's job long enough to pin a few medals 

on Nevada. Her voice has an exquisite charm and delicacy not to be 

told of in words. It is simply a marvel among musical instruments 
Los / 


Angeles Express 


Marie Brema in Song Recitals. 


The fame of Marie Brema, the prima donna, does not 
rest wholly upon her achievements in grand opera. She 
has won unequivocal success in her song recitals in Lon 
don and other cities of Europe In December last Miss 
Brema gave in London what she called a “Liederabend” 
which attracted a representative audience. Her brilliant 
success is thus described by the music critic of the London 
Times 

Miss Marie Brema’s so-called “Liederabend” attracted an unusua 
number of amateurs to the Prince’s Galleries last night, when the 
vocalist undertook the entire program he place of honor was occu 
pied by Schumann's cycle, “Frauenliebe und Leben,” the whole of 
which was sung with admirable art. The singer succeeded beyond 
expectation in never overstepping the limits of lyrical expression 
and as her voice and vocal method have lately undergone striking 
improvement her great intelligence and remarkable interpretative 
skill could be fully realized. A couple of airs from Rameau’s “Castor 
et Pollux,” Purcell’s “I Attempt From Love's Sickness to Fly” and 
2 song of Alessandro Scarlatti’s completed the first part, and in the 
second were given three of Cornelius’ lovely “Weihnachtslieder 
Schubert’s “Der Atlas Brahms’ “Der Frihling und a ng 
song by Alfred Bruneau, “L’heureux Vagabond,” which was so clev 
erly sung that it had to be repeated Tw f Tschaikowsky’s less 
familiar songs were chosen, in one of which, “Der Kuckuk,” the 
touch of comedy was extremely effective. Lyrics by Korbav and M 


Vv 


White 


were also given 
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Bernard Sinsheimer and the few York 
String Quartet. 

AST week was a busy one for THE Musica. Courier 
staff, and among the events passed over hastily and 
deserving of extended notice was the second concert of the 

New York String Quartet with Mark Hambourg 
As noted last week the Russian pianist took part 
Saint-Saéns Quartet, 41, for viola, ‘cello and 
piano, and the quartet presented the Haydn G and 
the B flat minor Quartet by Taniew, the latter first 

in America 


in the 
op violin, 
major 
for the 
time 

Hambourg, the big artist, of course carried off a share of 
the honors, but a criticism were not complete without in 
capable influence of the quartet, un 
Known to New 


was gratifying 


stantly recognizing the 
der the guidance of Bernard Sinsheimer 
York it 


a successful teacher and soloist 





BERNARD SINSHEIMER. 


to receive his conception of the new Taniew Quartet, ar 
exacting work, and the happy treatment of the Haydn 
number. 

rhe B flat minor Quartet is one of the best of Taniew’s 
productions in the line of chamber music 

The first time the Quartet was played (from the MS.) 
was at a private reception at the house of the present di 
rector of the Conservatory of Moscow, W. Saffonoff 
['schaikowsky and Anton Rubinstein were among the 
guests 

Rubinstein was so charmed with the production that he 
exclaimed I never could imagine that Russia is pos 
session of such a serious, educated musician as Taniew 
Write and enrich the musical treasury of our country.” 

Tschaikowsky was also enchanted and could not find 
words to express his delight 

The New York String Quartet, under Sinsheimer’s in 
struction, has made big progress, because he believes in 
the ever valuable rehearsal. Every day, without a break 
the quartet meets for rehearsal, and this tenacity—the only 
path to intelligent conception and ensemble—have brought 
their reward This daily rehearsal is a feature in con 
nection with this quartet 

This is its second year of existence, and it has a big 
future. The two recitals last year were emphatic successes, 
the quartet doing excellent work, and the benefit derived 
from the past year of careful study is seen in its recitals 
this season 

Mr. Sinsheimer is entitled to the credit for the success 
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was 


the 
As a solo violinist he long ago made 
quartet 


His 


repertory is extensive, embracing Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, 


the quartet, and the musical element of city 


quick to realize it 
his mark, and despite his ceaseless attention to the 
teacher 


of 


he has made a as a successful 


reputation 


Bruch, Saint-Saéns, Mendelssohn and others. His Euro 
pean reputation is also an enviable one 

Another feature of Mr. Sinsheimer’s work here is the 
organizing of a string orchestra for amateurs for in- 
struction and study in ensemble work The orchestra is 
omposed mainly of his own pupils, but Mr. Sinsheimer 


invites any amateur of ability to become a member. Com- 
positions by Tschaikowsky and Grieg were given at the 
ast concert. 

The members of the New York String Quartet are 
Mr. Sinsheimer, first violin; J. Sparguer, second violin; 
J. Altschuler, viola, and M. Altschuler, ’cello 

Elizabeth Northrop. 

Said the Buffalo News of her after her singing with 
Sousa’s Band: “Mrs. Northrop’s voice is a soprano of pure 
quality, very flexible and of good carrying power. She 
sings with excellent taste and uses her voice artistically 
She has a charming stage presence, and is an undoubted 


favorite. Her selections during the engagement were the 
elebrated ‘Shadow Song’ from ‘Dinorah,’ Clayton Johns 
I Love, and the World is Mine,’ aria from ‘Lucia,’ ‘Maids 

Cadiz,’ by Delibes, and ‘Se Saran Rose Mrs. North 
rop was obliged to respond to encores after each number, 
and received many floral offerings, tributes of her popu- 
larity 

Mrs. Steila Prince Stocker. 

Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker, composer-director, is mak- 
ng a little tour this month. She is arranging to give her 
llustrated lectures, principally in the vicinity of New 
York and of Chicago. These talks are entitled “The Path 
to Music Land,” “American Music” and “Music of the 
Child World.” They have been received with much en- 
thusiasm, especially the last lecture, which is addressed to 
hildren and those interested in the education of young 
peopl 

Communications regarding the lectures may be ad 

ssed in care Tue Musicat Courier 

Maconda in New Haven. 

Miss Charlotte Maconda sang in New Haven the after 
noon of January 18 at the third concert of the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra, and her success was unequivocal. Her 

the expectation of th: 


reputation had preceded her and 


large and cultivated audience was naturally raised high 
It may be said to her credit that she fully sustained her 
high position and added to her reputation by her elegan 
and forceful singing on this occasion. The newspapers of 


New Haven were unanimous in their estimate of the singer’ 
ep and bestowed upor beau 
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ex tional ability 1 her some very 
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LUCILLE STEVENSON, 


SOPRANO. 


again 


Management 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, 


622-23 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL 





HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 


Western Managers: HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
Fine Arts ae CHICAGO, 
er SQUIR 
5 East 24th Street, } 


Eastern Manager: 
NE W YORK. 





For Terms and Dates 


APPLY TO 


ALINE B. STORY, 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 


Pupils in Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden ; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; wil! receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils 


ADDRESS— 


Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 
a Prager Strasse, 251. 
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THE OPERA. 
> 
66 E PROPHETE” was repeated on Monday with 

Be Alvarez in the title role. Schumann-Heink sang 
Fidés; Suzanne Adams, Berte; Plancgon, Oberthal, and 
Edouard de Reszké, Bars, and Devries, the three Ana- 
baptists. Mancinelli conducted. 

Wednesday was devoted to “Die Meistersinger.” The 
stage management again evidenced that lofty scorn of 
details to which we are now accustomed. Wagner gives 
such precise and minute directions that there can be no 
possible doubt about the way his works should be given 
at any moment. It has always been New York’s boast that 
Wagner’s operas are represented here better than any- 
where outside Bayreuth. If this is so the master’s di- 
rections must indeed be treated with scant courtesy and 
deference elsewhere. From the very beginning the re- 
quirements were slighted. When the curtain rose the 
scene did not show St. Katharine’s Church in oblique 
section. A Nuremberger would have rubbed his eyes at 
the presentment, which at the Metropolitan has the most 
rare and interesting features of stained glass windows let 
in the interior walls! Eva was not sitting in “the last 
pew,” nor was Walter leaning “against a column.” It 
was wonderful what a volume of sound was produced by 
the baker’s dozen of women who made their exit during 
the postlude. Then the place where the Meistersinger 
met should be ‘“‘the open space before the choir,” and 
afterward be shut off from the nave by a “black” cur- 
tain. Moreover, when Walter accosted Eva she was so 
close to the pew she had left that Magdalene, on being 
sent back for the forgotten articles, had no end of trouble 
to occupy the time required for her mistress’ private talk 
with her lover. David should enter with a rule “in his 
girdle” and swinging a big piece of chalk on a string. 
There were separate chairs for the Meistersinger instead 
of the specified “covered benches.” The “long, low bench” 
for the Apprentices should be “in the background.” The 
Meistersinger enter “from the sacristy,” instead of from 
the church as they did, having probably climbed in through 
the windows and left their bonnets and shawls in a pew. 
The chair for Walter was on the stage when the curtain 
rose, instead of being fetched by the Apprentices. 

The second act calls for a street with a crooked, narrow 
alley running back between two houses, one shaded in 
front by a lime tree and the other (Sachs’) by an elder 
tree—both trees disappointed without even sending ex- 
cuses. The shrubs around the stone seat under the absent 
lime tree were absurdly inadequate and would never have 
concealed the lovers from the jealous Beckmesser. 

During the beating the Italian chorus of medieval 
burghers (not in undress) stood about apathetically, in- 
stead of joining in the row; there was not the faintest 
suggestion of a local riot, nor did Walter attempt to take 
advantage of it by clearing a way with his sword to 
accomplish elopement amid the confusion. Pogner and 
iva were absent, for Eva had long ago left the stage 
with Walter, following the Watchman! The lovers, there- 
fore, instead of turning back and being forced to remain 
on the bench, were not on the stage as required. Why 
should stars remain to hear the chorus sing? 

The Watchman sang most horribly and did not seem to 
have the slightest conception of his function. On his re- 
turn after the riot (that very mild and ridiculous affair in 
which no one took any interest), a blazing moon suddenly 
popped up above the houses in a most startling manner 
without any warning effulgence. 

The competition was not held in a meadow on the 
banks of the Pegnitz, with a view of Nuremberg in the dis- 
tance. The stage was set up just outside the city gate in 
which the giant pretzel got stuck for some anxious mo- 
ments when the bakers came along. No boats arrived with 
pretty peasants to waltz with the Apprentices and Com- 
panions. David was the only one who did waltz. All the 
others were the ordinary corps de ballet, who tripped 
about in the usual inane style. The festive scene with its 
gay receptions and animation was badly mauled. The 
members of the various guilds tumbled over one another 
through the city gate as if they had been shot in through 
a pneumatic tube. 

Hans Sachs’ living room had been inherited from Da- 
land, through John of Leyden; but, being progressive, 
Hans had laid out a little in improvements. Among other 
things, he had invested in a staircase and a high secrétaire, 
containing octavos and duodecimos in modern bindings. 

David's basket was diminutive in the extreme! Magda- 
lene has become more parsimonious than in former sea- 
sons. At the conclusion of this act, after David closes the 
shutters, the orchestra develops one of the Nuremberg 
motifs into a march, and the curtain quickly falls. The 
march is continued until the curtain again rises. Wagner 
thus provides for a change of scene naturally. In the last 
version the lights almost went out, while the scenery dis- 
appeared in fragmentary shadows, and were turned up 
again before it had all been removed and shifters were 
still on the stage. The noise made by the latter had mean- 
while drowned the orchestra. 





These sins of omission and commission may seem tri- 
fling, but to the devout Wagnerian they accumulate into a 
very serious crime, more especially in view of the vaunted 
care and reverence which the pupils of Bayreuth are cred- 
ited with treating the master. Is that really what Frau 
Schumann-Heink, Van Rooy, Friederichs and Bertram 
are accustomed to under the sway of the sacrosanct Co- 
sima? It certainly is not an improvement on what we 
have known here in the old days of Seidl, Fischer and 
Brandt. 

Wagner wrote: “I conceived Hans Sachs as the last ex- 
ample of the artistically productive folk-spirit and opposed 
him to the extremely droll and tabulatur-poetical pedantry 
to which I gave personal expression in the character of the 
Marker.” It is therefore fair to inquire how far these char- 
acters were realized by their exponents. Van Rooy as Hans 
Sachs was distincily disappointing; he greatly suffers in 
comparison with Fischer and Edouard de Reszké. He 
looked too youthful, and was entirely lacking in the genial 
humor and sturdy strength of the poet-cobbler. It seemed 
as if he had not yet been able to divest himself of his receni 
godhead. Memories of Walhalla seemed to hover around 
his cobbler’s bench. His hammer was very feeble when he 
turned the tables and acted as Marker for Beckmesser’s 
serenade. His acting suffered particularly in comparison 
with that of Beckmesser. The latter was the best we have 
yet seen. Friederichs, who made his début in America, 
gave the Marker more dignity that usual and did not make 
him simply a silly clown. When he entered Sachs’ shop 
in the last act his acting was especially fine; he gave every 
note of the orchestra force and meaning, reproducing in 
action every instrumental start and twinge. If the panto- 
mime seemed somewhat prolonged, the fault must be 
charged to the composer. His effusive gratitude to Sachs 
for the song was inimitable. This scene was a fine exam- 
ple of varied tutelage. Van Rooy belongs to the Cosima 
régime; Friederichs to that of Richard Wagner. 

Emma Eames looked like a passée Priscilla; and her 
acidulous tones and cold personality suggested an environ- 
ment of Blue Laws. There was no girlishness nor natural 
warmth in her Eva. She gave a marvelous exhibition of 
endurance while her shoe was being altered, for on Wal- 
ter’s entrance she pointed at his new suit of clothes and 
kept her arm rigidly extended for thirty-three bars! In 
the quintet she was determined to get all that was coming 
to her, for at the final notes she took possession of the 
centre of the stage, snuffing out all the others, and opened 
wide her arms to the audience in an irresistible demand for 
applause—which was charitably accorded. The others re- 
strained themselves with proper dignity. 

Schumann-Heink was too much of the aged duenna 
Wagner certainly intended Magdalene to have some 
charms for David. However, she sang and acted with 
power and humor. 

David (Breuer) officially asked the indulgence of the 
audience: he certainly needed it. He had caught a bad 
cold on his cruise with Daland, and so censure must be 
deferred. 

Pogner (Bertram) was dull and unenthusiastic. He did 
not rise to the seriousness of the occasion in his address to 
the Meistersinger. Perhaps he felt that he was not mak 
ing such a sacrifice after all! 

Dippel was a youthful and conscientious Walter. The 
Meistersinger was terrible; they made an awful mess of 
their music in the first act. The choruses had not the slight 
est idea of their relation to the drama. 

On Friday “Don Pasquale” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
were again sung, Madame Sembrich repeating her imper- 
sonation of Norina and Calvé her Santuzza. In the former 
Scotti, Pini-Corsi and Salignac sang Dr. Malatesta, Don 
Pasquale and Ernesto, and in Mascagni’s opera Dippel, 
Campanari, Mantelli and Bauermeister were again heard. 

“Tannhauser” was repeated on Saturday, when Mme. 
Milka Ternina appeared for the first time this season, sing- 
ing Elizabeth. Van Dyck impersonated Tannhauser, Ber- 
tram, Wolfram; Plangon, the Landgrave; Mihlmann, Biter 
olf; Bars, Walter, and Nordica, Venus. 

The Saturday night’s opera was “Faust,” with Eames as 
Marguerite; Mantelli, Siebel; Dippel, Faust; Pringle, Me- 
phistopheles, and Ocellier, Valentine. 


The Music of Great Britain. 


AST Saturday evening Mr. Carl presented a program 

from the works of British composers at the meeting 

of the Gamut Club, which proved to be one of the most 
entertaining and instructive of the season. 

Dr. Duffield presided, and gave the analytical notes in 
his most happy vein, and the essay of the evening was read 
by Col. C. H. Olmstead. The program included composi- 
tions by Sterndale Bennett, Charles Wesley and John Field, 
played by Mr. Carl, and several groups of songs sung by 
Mrs. Mary E. Cheney, sonprano; Mrs. Carrie Allen Baker, 
soprano; Mrs. Wm. A. Benjamin, contralto; E. Ellsworth 
Giles, tenor; William Crawford, tenor; Joseph B. Zellman, 
basso, and Miss Phinney, harpist. 

A large audience was in attendance. The subject for 
February 10 will be “Music in Russia.” 








CINCINNATI, January 27, 1900. 


HE sixth afternoon and evening concert of the Sym- 
phony season offered the following program in Music 
Hall: 


Prelude, Choral and Fugue................0.++: . Bach-d’ Albert 
Concerto for Violin in D major, op. 77....... sone Brahms 
Leonora Jackson. 

Symphony in E flat, No. 3 (Eroica)........-..se-eeeeeeeeeee Beethoven 


The “Eroica’”’ was given with a lofty, noble conception, 
which made itself especially felt in the “Marcia Funebre” 
(second movement). Mr. Van der Stucken had evidently 
studied himself well into the intentions of the composer, 
and the orchestra followed out his directions closely. The 
dramatic contrasts in the first movement were well sus- 
tained. All the orchestral divisions worked well together 
and in sympathy with the work. The last two movement: 
were given a spirited and admirably proportioned reading 
The orchestra showed equally good form in the Brahms 
Concerto. The sympathies of soloist and orchestra were 
close, the attack was sure and the ensemble of the best 

Leonora Jackson played the concerto with breadth and 
musical intelligence. Her tone is large, if not great, and 
is always musical and refined. Her interpretation was 
scholarly. In the most rapid passages her technic met ali 
demands with an absolutely clean and pure tone. The 
poetic in her nature was brought out in the playing of the 
second movement (‘“Romanza’”’) and she imparted to its 
intellectual beauty color, delicacy and refinement. This is 
the kind of poetry—delicate and refined—that belongs to 
Miss Jackson’s sphere. Her interpretative faculty is schol 
arly, and she possesses a musical grasp that is never ia 
doubt. She was warmly received and called out severa! 
times, responding to several encores. One of these was a 
little Madrigal by Simonetti, and another, a ““Humoresque”’ 
of Tschaikowsky. 

** * 

Oscar Ehrgott, baritone, is having his hands full singing 
at the musicales of the élite, which are becoming quite 
the fad here, as well as elsewhere. He recently delighted 
fashionable and musical audiences as well at the residence 
of Morris L. Bettman, Reading road, and of Mr. and Mrs 
Casper H. Rowe, Crescent avenue, Avondale 

* a * 

The second concert of the Orpheus Club is announced 
for Thursday evening, February 1, at the Odéon. The 
club will be assisted by Miss Elsa Ruegger, ‘cellist, and 
Miss Helen May Curtis, reader, in the following program: 
Prakes G8 Mutle.cc.cccccctccccccvccccccccccesccscenscocee Tseumann- Puck 
Sins os dccvccecsoseses Jules De Sivert 


pesuee Beschnitt 


My Tiny Bark is Drifting 





FP. snnvkcoces 5 netneenedahdddekeenvestetiendsbesesieeeseres P .. Bach 

ED, c.ntdycbobecnue mibasecncederevuneied Saint-Saéns 

Tarantelle AES PO ae Te ee oe a eee er : Popper 
Elsa Ruegger 

The Desert (a symphonic Ode)...........-..0-0+000+5 ome David 


Incidental solos by Walter C. Ernest, Edmund A. Jahn and 
Thomas G. Wright. Quartet by Charles A. Remme, Charles 
H. Robinson, John A. Shea and C. W. Sprouls. Descriptive 
reading in “The Desert” by Miss Helen May Curtis 

Charles A. Graninger, conductor; Sidney Durst, accompanist 

* * * 


An ensemble evening of modern works for piano and 
violin will be given by Frederic Shailer Evans, pianist, and 
Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, violinist, on Friday, February 2, in 
the Scottish Rite Hall. The program will be as follows: 


Sonata, op. 24, E. mimof.......-.sececceeccececcececccenssssecess Lazzari 
(First time in America.) 
Suite, op. 44, D mimor..........ccecccececcecccenceceseccecseoeres Schitt 
Sonata, op. 75, D mimor...........scccccsvcccccccccescoves Saint-Saéns 
* * * 


A delightful musicale was given at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. G. Schmidlapp, at their palatial mansion in 
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CLARENCE EDDY CONTINENTAL 
9 TOUR. 

ORGAN CONCERTS. 


Pacific Coast, January 20 to February 20. : 
Western States in March. Eastern States in April. 
For Open Dates and Terms address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Menager. 
589 Fine Arts Bullding, CHICAGO, or The Royalton, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK STRING QUARTETTE. 


B. SINSHEIMER. J. ALTSCHULER. 
Jj. M. SPARGUR. M. ALTSCHULER. 
Management: 
VICTOR THRANE, 33 Union Square, New Yor,, 


















Reading road, on last Sunday afternoon, for the benefit of 
the Orchestra Association. Under the direction of Mr. 
Van der Stucken the small orchestra performed the follow- 
ing program: 

Le dernier sommeil de la Vierge................. 
Menuet, Manon... 


«+ +++eesMassenet 
...Massenet 
...Chaminade 





La chaise 4 porteurs.... 


Au Moulin....... 7s , ; povdaybisavadpabeoots Gillet 

I as cdestine dessavrscedeehuibene dehhacetonsey ccocnbesvdewbd D’Indy 
Allegretto giocoso. Allegro Moderato 

Rioiatte, Ts RECMARRG.. 60 iccsccccvessvvceses ... Bizet 

Liebesliedchen ..... Taubert 

ee ‘ ooves RSs 


Marche- Polonaise 
The sum of over $1,000 was realized for the orchestra 
» x * 

The pupils of Zilpha Barnes Wood gave an enjoyable 
recital a few evenings ago at her studio in Elm street. The 
first part of the evening was given to the performance of 
the prison scene from “Trovatore” and the second part to 
miscellaneous numbers J. A. Homan 


Castle Square Opera Company. 
HE Castle Square Opera Company revived Plan- 
quette’s tuneful opera, ““The Chimes of Normandy,” 
at the American Theatre Monday evening. All of the prin- 
cipals were in excellent voice, and the chorus, as usual, 
sang delightfully. The audience redemanded all of the fa- 
miliar airs, and throughout the evening manifested consid 
erable enthusiasm. Eloise Morgan as Germaine, the lost 
marchioness; Gertrude Quinlan as Serpolette, William 
Pruette as Henri, the Marquis of Corneville, and Reginald 
Roberts as Jean Grenicheaux did faithful work and assisted 
in giving a most successful performance 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Pirates of Penzance” will be pre 
sented next week. 


Petschaoikoff Carries Boston by Storm. 
Alexandre Petschnikoff carried Boston by storm at his 
first appearance there last Friday and Saturday with the 
Symphony Orchestra. With the Tschaikowsky Concerto 
he made his art known to them, and the 
demonstrations of the most critical and conservative au- 


enthusiastic 


diences in the United States were convincing testimony of 
their unqualified approval and profound appreciation. The 
Russian violinist thus added another to his already long 
list of invariable successes in this country, of which the 
critics make report as follows: 


Mr. Petschnikoff has passion, he has intelligence, which holds his 


emotions in check, and he has artistic taste which holds him strictly 
to the work in hand. He has also brilliancy, which comes to him 
as an emotion 


moved, for he is thoroughly absorbed in his work, puts his youthful 


It is impossible to watch and to listen to him un 


vitality into it, and it reaches the hearer at fever heat 

The artist is also able to interpret sentiment and keep it free from 
sentimentalism; his style is marked with eagerness and dignity, and 
the tone he produces is rich, mellow and most agreeable. That he 
is amply equipped in the matter of technic goes without saying; but 
it is higher praise to dwell on the fact that he is an artist by instinct 

Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, January 27, 1900 

Alexandre Petschnikoff very quickly demonstrated that he is one 
of the foremost violinists of the day, and he convincingly showed his 
mastery of the instrument and his title to be ranked as a great artist 
It was very evident that Petschnikoff was a sympathetic interpreter 
of his countryman’s concerto, for the more highly colored and un 
couth phrases and melodies were played with splendid verve and 
brilliancy, and roused the auditors to demonstrations of applause at 
the close, almost before the finale was ended 

His tone is full and of beautiful quality, a technic seemingly able 
to surmount any difficulty, and an ability to vary the color of his 
His finger work in 
double and triple chords was particularly true in harmonic qualities 
and, although the purity of the strenuous rhythms was specially 


execution to suit the sentiments of the measures 


noticeable, there was great beauty shown in the delicate and canta 
bile passages, which were beautifully sung by the strings under his 
control 

An unaccompanied cadenza in the first movement was played in a 
masterly manner, and in the second part the melancholy themes of 
the Slav composer were given with a breadth of sympathetic tone 
that resembled the notes of a ’cello 

At the close of the concerto the soloist was greeted with tremen 
dous enthusiasm, being recalled to the platform many times.—Bos- 
ten Globe, January 28, 1900. 

Alexandre Petschnikoff has an exceedingly brilliant and fluent 
technic. The difficulties of the concerto are exacting to the highest 
degree. These the player met and conquered without apparent effort 
He bows largely and freely, and his intonation is exquisitely pure and 
true. His audience went fairly wild over him, applauded tremen- 
dously and recalled him some half dozen times.—Boston Herald, 
January 28, 1900 


Mr. Petschnikoff’s intonation was excellent; his tone was charm- 
ing, his technic was fluent. The audience was pleased, and recalled 


him several times.—Boston Journal, January 28, 1900 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society, of New York, gave 
a concert in Carnegie Music Hall on the evening of the 25th. 


FREDERIC HOW AR D : 
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Concert and Oratorio—Festivalis. 


Manager: VICTOR THRANE, Union Square. 
Residence: 226 East (5th Street, NEW YORK. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The John Church Company's Publications. 


“‘T HE folowing are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 


Sweetest Flower That Blows........ pep sepesnesdié< conennpicd Eee 
a Reading, Englard 

.Liverpool, England 
Liskeard, England 


Miss Marguerite Saunders (January 15) 
Miss Lucia Fydell (January 18)..... 
Mme. Marian McKenzie (January 18).. 


Liza Lehmann 


In Memoriam.... Sieber chiens sted ; 
Manchester, England 


Kennerley Rumford (January 15) 


Be FR Bie BIRR ic oocsiadecivesvcce Hope Temple 


Mme. Marian McKenzie (January 18) 


Liskeard, England 


Horatio W. Parker 
Liverpool, England 
.Newcastle, England 


The Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest. 
Miss Lucia Fydell (January 18) 
Miss Hilda Foster (January 24)..... 


Guy D’Hardelot 
Belgravia, London 
Grosvenor Square, London 


A Lesson With the Fan...... 
Miss Kate Flinn (January 8) 
Miss Kate Flinn (January 10).. 
Miss Edith Welling (January 10).. 
Miss Edith Welling (January 11)....... 
Miss Edith Welling (January 12). 
Miss Marie Tempest (January 24)... 


Hastings, England 
Hassocks, England 
Brighton, England 
..Warwick Castle, England 
Chaminade 


’Twas In a Land . 
Grosvenor Square, London 


Miss Kate Flinn (January 10) 


senedes . Chaminade 
... Portishead, England 
Winscombe, England 

..Cheddar, England 


Ode to Bacchus 
Fred W. Carter (January 10) 
Fred W. Carter (January 11) 
Fred W. Carter (January 12).... 


Gondoliers (A Day in Venice) Seepeueteinseen tee 
Mile. Janotha (January 25) Birmingham, England 


All For You nee " ; ' Guy D’Hardelot 
An Echo ‘ pnntdgibebbeeh Cc. B. Hawley 
Miss Grace Preston (January 23) Montreal, Canada 
Kenebebes ° ..++»»Damrosch 
....Mendelssohn Hall, New York 
Groton, Mass 


Danny Deever....... - 
David Bispham (January 25) 
Francis Rogers (January 26) 


A Rose Fable -_ bide . C. B. Hawley 
Reve d’Un Soir ; ; Chaminade 
Mme. Katharine K. Carnes (January 26). Memphis, Tenn 


PSS oc chevdcescsccensecs vies cocwss copeness . . Tosti 

Joseph Zellman (January 2s). New York City 
Homer Bartlett 
Vassar College 


Melodie Plaintive (piano solo) 
Homer Bartlett (January 26) 


Saltarello (piano solo)...... ‘ pkeon seece ... Gilder 


J. F. Gilder (January 26). New York 


Mary Mansfield. 


The appearance recently of Miss Mary Mansfield at the 
first meeting of the musical salon held at the Hotel Ma- 
jestic in this city was another oportunity for her to show 
her ability as a singer of the highest merit. 

The American Art Journal says of her performance: 

Miss Mary Mansfield gave striking proof of her artistic skill and 
wide range of power as a dramatic vocalist in her rendering of the 
difficult “Ballatella” from “I Pagliacci” and in her interpretation of 
an “Ave Maria” by Miss S. Macaulay, an American composer, with 
violin obligato by Leroy Howard Hoore. Miss Mansfield’s voice is 
ne of fine quality and resonance, and gave great pleasure to the 
audience 

For the past three seasons Miss Mansfield has been un 
der the vocal tuition of Mrs. Henrietta Beebe, formerly 
known as the greatest lyric soprano of her day, and whos« 
art is now living in her pupils. The very marked improve 
ment in Miss Mansfield’s work during the past year, which 
has caused so much comment among her friends and others 
interested in her, is an instance—unfortunately a rare one— 
of the student finding the right teacher. 

Coming engagements on Miss Mansfield’s books are at 
Kingston, N. Y., February 9; Roseville, N. J., February 
11, and February 27, when she will be the soprano soloist 
at a chamber music concert with the Kaltenborn String 
Quartet at Westfield, N. J 


Petschnikoff-Ruegger Recital. 


Alexandre Petschnikoff and Mlle. Elsa Ruegger will 
give a recital at Mendelssohn Hall Wednesday afternoon, 
February 7, at 3 o’clock. Hitherto each of these great 
artists’ New York appearances has been with orchestra, 
but now, after a long series of brilliant successes about 
the country as far west as Chicago, their manager, Victor 
Thrane, has arranged that the famous Russian violinist | 
and the distinguished Swiss ’cellist shall be heard in the 
more intimate and satisfying manner of a recital. The 
program will be made up of solos by both artists and en- 
semble numbers. The eminent French pianist, Aime La- 
chaume, will be at the piano 





‘* The Messiah” in Brooklyn. 

The Brooklyn Academy of Music was crowded to the 

doors on Monday evening at the performance of “The Mes- 

siah” by the People’s Choral Union, of New York city. 

The soloists were Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, Mrs. | 

Elizabeth D. Leonard, Theodore Van Yorx and Joseph S. | 
Baernstein. The work of the four soloists was good. 
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A Schurig Song Recital. 
| ergs SCHURIG, director of the vocal department 


of the Pennsylvania Conservatory of Music, Phila- 
delphia, gave the first of a series of song recitals before 
the students of the institution and their friends in the hall 
of the conservatory, Thursday evening, January 18. Mr. 
Schurig last season gave four recitals, devoting one even- 
ing to the German, one to Italian, one to French, and one 
to English and American composers. He met with such 
success that he has been prevailed upon to continue them 
through the entire modern and classic works. 
Mr. Schurig is well equipped for this work. He has a 
good baritone voice of considerable range and power. The 
remaining recitals will be given in one of the larger halls 
in Philadelphia, as the hall of the conservatory can ac- 
commodate only about one-half of those who desire to at- 
tend them. 
The following program was gone through 


To Music — Schubert 
Death and the Maiden Schubert 
The Wanderer (German) Schubert 
My Sweet Repose . Schubert 
To the Lyre Schubert 
Row, Gently, Here, My Gondolier Schumann 
The Secret. ° Schumann 
The Voice of the Woods . Schumann 
A Maiden’s Wish Chopin 
The First Primrose . Grieg 


urschmann 


The Shipman Steers to Land 
To Rose.. 
By the Manzanares 


urschmann 
Jensen 
Aria, from Un Ballo in Mascheri 
And Would’st Thou Thus Have Sullied? Verdi 
The First Love Song Grammann 


At Parting Rogers 
Entreaty Meyer-Helmund 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry Campian 
Tit for Tat Pantet 
Gipsy John . . Clay 


Mr. Kaltenborn Makes a Hit. 

T Mr. Bagby’s closing musical morning at the Wal- 
A dorf-Astoria last Monday, Mr. Kaltenborn made a 
hit conducting the Strauss Waltz The number was 
“Morgen Blaetter,” one of the most fascinating of the three 
hundred dance scores composed by the gifted Strausses. 
The waltz was not on the printed program, but was played 
as an encore after the string orchestra gave Massenet’s 
“Virgin’s Prayer” and “Gillet’s dainty “Douce Caresse.” 
The concert was opened and closed with Wagner num 
layed first and the 
“Prelude and Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde” as 
The other orchestral numbers were three parts 
ballet “Henry the 


ers, 1e “Rienzi” overture re! 
bers, tl Rien rture being p 


the finale 
from the music to Saint-Saéns’ 
Eighth.” 

The soloists of the morning were Miss Florence Terrel, 
Francis Rogers, Maurice Farkoa and Mrs. Morris Black 
With the orchestra Miss Terrel played a fantaisie by Clar- 
yntributed by the 


ence Barker. Groups of songs were 


three vocalists 


Italian Language. 
O one can sing Italian music unless he or she knows at 
least sufficient of the Italian language to understand 
he vowels and consonant combinations and the accents and 
the special emphasis. The intelligent world at once dis- 
covers automatic texts, and it is a reflection upon the 
singer to use the text automatically. 

Prof. Eduord di Tempora, 51 Spring street, will, in a lim- 
ited number of lessons, teach sufficient Italian to guide the 
singer. Roman certificate. Charges moderate. 

New York State Teachers’ Musicale. 

Che first of a series occurs Friday evening of this week, 
February 2, at the Mills Building, 48 West Twenty-ninth 
street, when there will be music, a talk by Frank Herbert 
Tubbs, and a social hour, with refreshments. The artists 
of the evening are Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop 
Willis Bacheller, tenor; Herbert Witherspoon, bass; 
pianist; Kate Stella Burr and F. W 


All interested are invited 


soprano; 


Sylvester Krouse, 
Riesberg, accompanists 


THE OFFICIAL AMERICAN BAND AT {THE 


Paris Exposition: 


>——_ SOUSA AND HIS:BAND. 


Sixteenth Semi-Annual Tour. 


JANUARY--Wednesday 31, New- 
¢ 4 T 


ark, N. J 

FEBRUARY—Thursday 1, Wash- 
ington, D. C.,and Baltimore, Md. 
Friday 2, Saturday 3, Philadel- 
ee Pa. Sunday 4, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Monday 5, Meriden, Conn., 
and New Haven. Conn. Tues- 
day 6, Middleton, Conn., and 
Hartford, Conn Wednesday 7, 
Rockland, Mass., and Fail River, 
Mass. 


MANAGE MENT: 
EVERETT R. REYNOLDS, 
ASTOR COURT, NEW YORK. 
European Tour, April to Octo- 
ber, 1900, 
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PROVIDENCE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., January 8, 1900. 
HE season has been so far a good one in regard to 
quality and quantity of musical affairs. The Boston 


Symphony Orchestra has been here four times, but has 
not succeeded in increasing the number of its patrons. No 
doubt the price for the concerts has something to do with 
this. They would no doubt do better with six concerts 
instead of eight, as very many people go from here to 
Boston every Friday, and naturally do not care to hear the 
same program. 

Miss Kimball has succeeded in getting enough sub- 
scribers together for three Kneisel concerts, of which two 
have taken place. The Arion Club, under Jules Jordan, 
has given two splendid conceris. Especially was the cho- 
rus work in “The Golden Legend” very fine. The second 
concert presented “The Messiah.” The club looks for- 
ward with great expectations to the performance of “Hora 
Novissima,” the work now being rehearsed. 

The Providence Philharmonic Orchestra, Hans Schnei- 
der, conductor, is giving two subscription concerts this 
season. The first one took place on December § and was 
a success. The program consisted, among other composi- 
tions, of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony and a brilliant 
“Lohengrin” Fantaisie. 

It is to be hoped that this orchestra can be made a per- 
manent organization, something Providence is totally 
lacking. 

Of other local affairs may be mentioned the Mac- 
Dougal-Foster chamber recitals, three lectures on “Scotch 
Ballads” by Edward Fuller and three very interesting 
musicales by Miss Allis Bolting and Mr. McGregor, as- 
sisted by some Boston talent. A notable undertaking is 
the course of lecture-recitals Hans Schneider is giving. 

Paderewski has been here January 4 and played to a 
large house. NARRAGANSETT. 








OMAHA, 


OmaBA, Neb., January 8, 1900. 

URING and since the Christmas holidays Omaha has 

had more than the usual number of good things in 

the musical line. The programs of Christmas music at 

most of the city churches were elaborate, the most ambi- 

tious being made by the combined choirs of the First 

Congregational and St. Mary’s Avenue Congregational 

churches, who, under the direction of Mr. Keck, presented 

W. Parker’s cantata, “The Holy Child,” for the first 

time in this city. The chorus did good work and reflected 

much credit on Mr. Keck’s training. Among the soloists 

Mrs. Squires, Mrs. Ely and Mr. Cheney gave much pleas- 
ure by their artistic singing. 

On the afternoon of December 27 Mme. 
gave a coricert. 

On the same evening the Sherwood Concert Company 
appeared under the aucpices of the Y. M.C. A. The mem- 
bers of the company were, besides Mr. ad Madame 
Linne, Clara Murray and Helen Von Fursch. Sherwood 
played in his usual masterly manner, and was obliged to 
respond to many encores. 

Last week we e had with us the Bostonians, whose com- 


Emma Nevada 


ing is always hailed with delight. They gave three per- 
formances, “The Smugglers of Badayez,” “Robin Hood” 
and “The Serenade.” The first-named opera had not been 
heard in Omaha. We greeted several new faces this year, 
and none with more interest or pleasure than that of Grace 
Cameron, a former Omaha girl, who not much more than 
a year ago went East to join the Bostonians. Mrs. Cam- 
eron sang prominent roles in both “Robin Hood” and 

“The Serenade,” and had a most enthusiastic reception. 
Mrs. Cameron has a beautiful light soprano voice, clear, 
flexible and musical, and a very graceful and pleasing stage 
presence. Mrs. Cameron owes much of her training to 
Mrs. Cotton, of this city. 

Those who worshipped at the First Presbyterian Church 
yesterday had the pleasure of hearing Delmore Cheney, 
who sang in the morning “Judge Me, O God,” by, Buck, 
and in the evening “It Is Enough,” from “Elijah.” Mr. 
Cheney has been teaching here for some time, but does 
not often sing in public, a fact which is deplored by those 
who have heard him. He is_ the possessor of an unusually 
fine bass-baritone voice and is an unquestionable artist. In 
his singing one notes with pleasure the absence of bom- 
bastic bursts or cheap trickery, with which many bassos 
are wont to delude the general public into pronouncing 
them great singers. Mr. Cheney is also well known as a 
thorough and successful teacher, and has among the voices 
under his training a number of unusually promising ones. 

Another of Omaha’s prominent teachers, Mrs. Cotton, 
has recently become Mrs. Herman Kountze, and has re 
tired from professional life. For several years Mrs. Cotton 
has been the director of the choir at Trinity Cathedral, and 
there her loss is keenly felt. 

J. E. Butler, organist at Trinity, gives the third of this 
season’s recitals next Sunday. One number that will be 
heard with special interest is a composition for organ and 
string quartet by Sigsmund Landsberg, an Omaha musi- 
cian. Mr. Garretson, basso, will sing several solos. 

Cora ALBRO BABBITT 





Sed Sienna Concer. 


The second of the concerts given by the standard old 
organization, the Dannreuther Quartet, at Sherry’s, Fifth 
avenue and Forty-fourth street, occurred last Thursday 
evening, and gave much pleasure to a numerous audience. 
The program consisted of a Haydn Quartet, a Dvorak 
Quartet, the Brahms Quintet, op. 34, in F minor, and solo 
singing by Frederic Howard, a newcomer here, a baritone 
of assured successful future. 

Of the quartet nothing new can be said; they had been 
for so many seasons (some fourteen in all) before the New 
York public that one knows that only the highest class of 
music will be done by them, and in only the highest style. 
The evening was wet, foggy, and interfered sonewhat 
with the best possible string work; nevertheless, the unity 
of ensemble, the subservience of the parts, each a perfect 
ensemble, the thorough preparation, the detailed working 
out—these were features in evidence, and Mr. Dannreu- 


ther can be heartily congratulated on his _coadjutors, 


ITAL}. MILAN. 








London, E ngland. 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patros and Honorary Examiner, M. ene, 


For prospectus apply to the Secre 
2. Clifton Gds., Maida Hill, ‘ondon, Ww. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
i¢ Voice Training for ‘Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers. 
18 Eant’s Courgr Sguarz, Loupos, S. W. 


5 Via 








Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


Rondinelli P. P., 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated. = 

Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. aati i... = MORRIL L, 

Correspondence with leading Impressari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 


«IL MONDO 


‘Theatrical Agency Fano. | 


The most esteemed agency in Italy. 
The journal mest widely circulated. | 


Messrs. Josef Kovarik, Otto K. Schill and Emil Schenck 
and their intelligent and self-repressing playing. 

The vocalist, Frederic Howard, proved to be a 
specialist in the German Lied, his singing being charac- 
terized by much attention to detail, excellent, ehunciation 
of the German text and characteristic understanding and 
interpretation, evidently the result of association with the 
German artist. There are too few real Lieder singers in 
America, and Howard will prove a force in this line. 

Felix Fox, of Boston, played the piano part in the 
Brahms work with facile technic and good taste. 








Sousa’s Band. 


OUSA’S BAND will give a concert in the Montauk 

Theatre, Brooklyn, next Sunday night. Soon after 

this concert the band will start on a long tour through the 

West. This tour will end in New York early in April, 
when the band will sail for Europe. 

As has already been told in THE MusicaL Courier, 
Sousa’s Band has been designated the “official American 
band” at the Paris Exposition. It will be present at the 
opening ceremonies and will take a conspicuous part in 
the musical exercises. Mr. Sousa has added considerably 
to his band’s already large repertory and will on the forth- 
coming tour introduce a number of fascinating novelties 
Besides filling an eight weeks’ engagement at the Paris 
Exposition, Sousa’s Band will tour through England, 
France and Germany. 

Early next week Henry Wolfsohn, 
George Frederick Hinton, will leave New York for Ger- 
many. Mr. Wolfsohn will control the band’s tour through 
Germany, and he goes to perfect the preliminary arrange- 
ments. 


accompanied by 


Baldwin at the Astoria. 


Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, the contralto, was a special 
feature of the 103d musical morning at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, singing these songs: “Am Brunnen,” Hildach; 
“L’Adieu du Matin,” Passard; “John Anderson,” Bungert: 
“Keramos,” Mallard. Attired in a fetching costume of 
pink and drab, with a big hat to match, Mrs. Baldwin was 
indeed a picture to look at; she received tumultuous ap- 


plause, and had to sing encores on both appearances, the 
first being the Scotch song, “O My Laddie,”’ and the sec- 
ond Nevin’s “Rosary.” Her versatility was again in evi- 
dence, in respect to languages, for she sang German, 
French, English—not to mention her genuine Scotch. 
Mrs. Baldwin has seldom, if ever, been in better voice, 
and made a most gratifying success. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


miss HARRIET A. HALE, 
” VOCAL CULTURE 

ARTISTICO. ‘o Ch of C ce Building. 

} Methods: certified to by European” Masters. 














to six francs 


inelli Gist floor), Florence. 


|CONSERVATORY OF ‘MUSIC, 


FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian | MRS. M. PRICE, Director, 2105 Seventh Avenue, 


family; nieoe for og ag Qh BT corner 125th Street. Special daily class. The only 


te service. &c.) Elvira Andreini, 5 Via 


one in New York where the Ee has a lesson an 
practice every day under the care of competent 
teachers. Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used. 








Vocal Teacher, 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All memes of Music, Elecution and Languages 
Im F ateatten, Accompanyin; Si «* c. in, 
; meat Eceiforsnesed 


Sight Reading (Instrumental!) 
Operatic and Chamber Music why eo 


studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, FLORENCE: 


prises, &c., given. 


Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Lanp1,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan . 


Speciality ia Voice Building and the Correstion of 
Natural and A 


scs.. James J, ROHAN, 


ELEGANCE OF STYLE. 
Repertory in Italian, French, German, English. 


The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 


~ | Miles. YERSIN, 
| AUTHORS OF THE 
| PHono-RuytHmic Mrruop ror Frenca 





|CARL C. MULLER 


Author of “ Tables for Harmonic 


Translator of “‘ Sechter's Fundamental Harmonies.’ 
‘ises.”’ 


PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
37 West 32p St., New York. 


zerc 





Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
1291 Lexington Avenue, New York | BELLE NEWPORT, 


CONTRALTO. 





ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION 





va ae ahve went: "SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep- 
ery ae ee ee dean Nevada, Calve, 

rector —— 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. " 


Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,s00 students. 
Papen Lady Superintendent. Fizepectes and 
e Secretary. 
as order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 


Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


any years of experi 








Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 


Guildhall School of Music, 
1%4 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 





MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


at the Royal College of Music and the | Principal baritone in some of the most important 
In America with Patti and Gerster. 


| 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. | No Syllables. Send stamp tor article, 
| “Why:Syliables orcnng Not Be Used.” 


H. E. WOODRUFF. M40 W. 106th St., 


Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 


eocoD 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, NEws 
Florence, Italy. acu : wy 


‘Teach Yourselt and Others ‘to 


Stage Practice. 





for oe Oa Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
ifferent Repertoires 


. Moriani, in consequence of the great for twenty-five years 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 


~~ a seca Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


BSIGHT READING, . 


Address: 120 East Eighty-sixth street, or Wolf- 


sohn's Musical Bureau, 131 E. 17th st st., New York. 


MARK M. FONAROFF, 
VIOLINIST— INSTRUCTION. 
References: Adolf Brodsky, Henry Schradieck 


Alex. Lambert, H. E. Krehbiel. 
152 East 86th Street, New York. 











The Art of Singing. 
To Studio: 5: West gsth Street, New York. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
Soprano. 
Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address: 107 East 27th Street. New York. 


Adele Lacis Baldwin, 
Contralto. 
Residence Studio:____ = ) 


NEW YORK, Carnegie Hall, Rew Pork. 





Sing At Sight. 








mumber of applications received, has now estab- Principal ¢ theatres of Europe with renowned artists, ED , I H 


lished herself permanently in London. 


For terms and particulars write to 
Madame Moriani, 
a7 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


Mr. ERNEST SHARPE, 
Voval Teacher. 
4 Boundary Road, N. W. 
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D. H. BALDWIN & GO.|4. B. CHASE 


Baldwin ) 
Ellington 


Valley Gem \ PIMOS. 


Hamilton Organs. 


CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
LOUISVILLE, 
CHICAGO. 


CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION asst, 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





OPULAR PEASE PIANO C0. 


EASE West 43¢ Street 
IANOS. 


Pianos for Export 


Manufacturers can se- 
cure export connections 


Factories 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Stree 
NEW YORK. 
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BOSTON. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


(ESTABLISHED 1867 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT 








Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
Cabinet 


Voice Culture, Pipe Organ 


Pianoforte, Vo . i the Scnoot Year anp Summer Teru 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En onsecvatory Building, where they can pursue 
> ins } ! , y 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture thels tudies under the supervision of the Direct 
also Modern Languages and English Literature ress. For catalogues, address 
. Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Students are prepared for positions in Schools ‘ 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Concert or Oratorio Cincinnati, Ohio 





CONSERVATORY OF FIUSIC AND OPERA ACADETSIY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 


DIRECTORS Ph, Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschm 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF ik MY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. ng Dr Kleefeld 
(study of parts); elles bichon. Mrs. G ally De hie ke acting Artistic Adv r: Royal Chamber 
singer Franz Betz. Principal tea 1e Conservator . Ansorge, Ph. Se harwenka, P rof. 
Xaver Scharwenka, Imperial! and al Court Pianist W. Be hd W. Leipholz, M. Mager. Mahr, 


G ruenbe srg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (v n Lier 


Miss Elisabeth Jeppe (piano) Zajle, Va 
FRAL "ROSA SUCHER, 


(cello); Grunicke (organ); Dr. H. Goldschmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singin 
Vocal and Musico-Dramatic Teac her. 


Prospectus gratis sforapy atior 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 
22° Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director., 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHO¢ ie 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprisiag all solo and all orches 
tral instruments) SEMINARY Spe ial training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE 
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Sole Agent for MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER 
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CONCERT DIRECTION Mrs. CLARA PFEIFER 
eacher, w d P ma, and generally tured 
Agency Founded 1879 ng the ghest reputation for her Pension, is 
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STEPANOFF, 
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Hall, Berlin MaDA ELSE MATHIS 
Sole representative of most of the lead Pianiste and Tea 
ing artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven : 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz 
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COLOGNE-ON-THE 
RHINE 
Founded in 1850. 
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For full details apply to the Secretary WOLPSTRASSE 3-5 COLOGNE, GERMANY 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


make all component 





STEINW & Sons are the only manufacturers who 


parts of their 


VAY 
Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


casting of the 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 








CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


ORRET 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


rere ree Oe 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 


BOSTON. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. H. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, ° 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenue. 
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CHICAGO, 


| om 


U. S. A. 





KNAB 


BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


ay 
SOHMER & CO., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


[ANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch. 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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